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PREFATORY  NOTE 

WHEN  Marguerite  McArthur  died  in 
France,  in  February,  1919,  her  aunt,  Miss 
Greta  Finley,  of  Montreal,  who  had  been 
with  her  at  Etaples  for  some  time,  sent  to  her 
friends  a letter  containing  a very  beautiful  and 
touching  record  of  Marguerite’s  work  and  influence. 
The  eagerness  with  which  this  letter  was  welcomed 
showed  clearly  what  a deep  interest  Marguerite’s 
character  and  achievement  had  awakened.  Many 
people  asked  permission  to  have  the  letter  copied 
that  they  might  send  it  to  others  ; one  told  how 
he  read  extracts  to  some  friends  of  his  who  had 
never  known  Marguerite,  and  there  was  not  a dry 
eye  when  he  had  finished.  There  also  came  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McArthur  from  all  parts  of  England 
and  from  overseas  repeated  requests  for  some  fuller 
memoir  of  this  loved  girl ; and  it  is  in  deference  to 
an  urgent  and  widespread  wish  that  this  book  has 
been  prepared. 

Where  possible  Marguerite’s  life  is  retraced  in 
her  own  records,  which  are  for  the  most  part  diary 
letters  to  her  family  and  friends,  not  intended  for 
other  eyes  than  those  of  the  persons  addressed. 
They  are  given  here  to  a wider  circle,  unpremeditated 
and  unrevised  as  they  are,  for  in  them  is  the  best 
picture  of  one  whom 

“ Birds  in  the  bower,  and  lambs  in  the  green  field, 
Could  they  have  known  her,  would  have  loved.” 
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FOREWORD 


HE  friendship  of  an  elderly  man  and  a 


young  girl,  when  well  and  truly  established, 


is  one  of  the  most  delightful  forms  that 
friendship  can  take.  It  has  also  a certain  sanctity 
as  having  something  of  paternal  affection  on  the 
one  side  and  of  filial  affection  on  the  other.  My 
friendship  with  Marguerite  McArthur  was  of  that 
kind.  It  began  almost  with  her  life,  or,  as  I like 
to  think,  on  the  day  when  I baptized  her  and 
gave  the  name  of  Marguerite  Maude  to  the  first- 
born child  of  my  dear  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
McArthur.  From  that  time  I counted  her,  in  a 
sense  that  will  be  understood,  a child  of  mine  ; and 
I have  watched  each  stage  of  her  short  life,  through 
infancy  and  childhood  to  the  full  sweet  maidenhood 
that  completed  her  development  on  earth. 

When  a child  there  was,  I think,  something  of 
reserve  in  her,  suggestive  of  the  first  awakenings  of 
thought,  and  of  strong  affections  contending  with  a 
certain  shyness  or  held  in  by  self-restraint.  There  is 
a sense  in  which  a child  is  soon  easily  known  and 
yet  never  known,  save  by  those  of  its  inmost  circle, 
and  not  always  by  them.  The  shaping  of  the  mind, 
the  adjustment  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements 
of  character,  are  often  in  process  earlier  than  we 
suppose,  and  the  most  sympathetic  onlooker  is  only 
half  aware  of  what  is  going  on  within.  I had  a 
feeling  of  this  kind  with  Marguerite  at  the  time,  but 
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the  years  that  followed  interpreted  to  me,  at  least 
in  part,  that  inarticulate  stage  ; and  now  I have  little 
doubt  that  the  strong  and  admirable  qualities  that 
we  came  to  recognise  in  her  were  there  from  the 
first,  seeking  to  realise  themselves  in  that  privacy  of 
the  soul  which  conceals  and  protects  its  earlier 
workings. 

From  such  beginnings  it  is  not  surprising  that 
something  like  maturity  of  mind  came  to  her  soon 
Not  that  she  lost  her  proper  youthfulness  of  spirit. 
She  enjoyed  her  young  life  and  its  natural  pursuits 
and  recreations,  and  entered  heartily  into  those  of 
others.  But  she  took  life  seriously.  From  what 
was  showy,  or  superficial,  or  frivolous  she  was 
averse  by  temperament,  and  increasingly  so  by 
conviction.  She  believed  in  work,  and  aimed  at 
accuracy  and  a right  understanding  of  things  ; and 
by  the  time  she  was  on  the  threshold  of  woman- 
hood it  was  manifest  that  her  powers  as  a student 
and  a thinker  were  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Of  her 
course  at  Cambridge  and  of  the  honours  that  she 
gained  there  others  will  speak  with  better  knowledge 
than  I can  ; but  in  the  domain  of  literature  generally 
my  mind  and  hers  often  travelled  together,  im- 
pressing me  with  the  breadth  of  her  knowledge  and 
the  soundness  of  her  judgment. 

She  had  the  advantage  of  being  brought  up  among 
many  books.  The  true  nursery  of  her  young  mind 
was  her  father’s  library.  There  she  felt  the  call  of 
books,  and  responded  to  it  as  only  elect  minds  can. 
Her  own  collection  of  books,  steadily  increasing 
year  by  year,  was  her  most  valued  possession,  and 
bears  witness  to  a noble  ruling  passion  which  was  in 
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full  development  at  an  age  when  to  many  girls  a 
book  means  nothing  more  than  the  novel  of  the 
day.  And  with  all  this  was  no  pedantry,  no 
affectation  of  bookishness,  or  assumption  of  intellec- 
tual superiority.  Nothing,  indeed,  was  more  admir- 
able in  her  than  her  modest,  unassuming  tone,  even 
when  matters  were  concerned  in  which  she  was  an 
expert  and  could  speak  with  authority. 

And  her  outlook  on  life  was  a true  and  wholesome 
one.  The  desire  for  intellectual  distinction  was  not 
dominant  with  her,  but  was  subordinate  to  things 
higher  than  itself.  She  felt  the  sanctity  of  service, 
of  working  for  the  good  of  others,  and  with  a strong 
conviction  of  the  place  it  should  occupy  in  a 
Christian’s  life,  set  herself  “ not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister.”  In  such  service  she  spent 
her  latest  strength,  and  in  it  she  died. 

“ All  too  soon,”  was  among  our  first  sad  thoughts 
on  hearing  of  her  death  in  France  among  the  soldiers 
to  whom  she  was  a teacher,  a helper,  and  a friend. 
“ All  too  soon  ! ” What  might  not  have  been 
expected  from  a life  so  trained  and  equipped,  so 
strong  in  faith  and  courage,  so  devoted  to  the 
highest  aims  ! But  who  knows  ? Who  can  say 
what  is  soon  or  late  in  the  history  of  a life  which 
is  eternal,  and  of  which  so  small  a part  lies  within 
our  field  of  vision  ? God  does  not  count  time  as 
we  do.  One  day  is  with  Him  as  a thousand  years, 
and  a thousand  years  as  one  day.  God  is  not  the 
God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living,  and  our  dear 
Marguerite  lives  with  Him  the  life  which  is  life 
indeed. 

Length  of  days  here  on  earth  is  not  everything. 
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It  is  not  growing  like  a tree 
In  bulk  doth  make  man  better  be  ; 

Or  standing  long  an  oak  three  hundred  year, 

To  fall  a log  at  last,  dry,  bald  and  sere  ; 

A lily  of  a day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May, 

Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night — 

It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  Light. 

In  small  proportions  we  just  beauty  see  ; 

And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 

FREDERIC  W.  MACDONALD. 
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The  earth,  which  feels  the  flowering  of  a thorn, 

Was  glad,  O little  child,  when  you  were  born  ; 

The  earth,  which  thrills  when  skylarks  scale  the  blue, 
Soared  up  itself  to  God’s  own  Heaven  in  you  ; 

And  Heaven,  which  loves  to  lean  down  and  to  glass 
Its  beauty  in  each  dewdrop  on  the  grass — 

Heaven  laughed  to  find  your  face  so  pure  and  fair, 
And  left,  O little  child,  its  reflex  there ! 

William  Canton. 


Marguerite  maude  McArthur 

was  born  on  March  25th,  1892,  the 
eldest  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
McArthur.  On  the  one  side  she  was  a grandchild 
of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  McArthur,  M.P.  for 
Leicester,  and  on  the  other  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Finley,  of  Montreal.  The  atmosphere  of  her 
London  home  was  one  of  delightful  and  varied 
activity,  in  which  all  comers  were  stimulated  to 
be  at  their  best.  In  her  father  Marguerite  was 
brought  into  daily  contact  with  “ a life  in  civic 
action  warm,”  and  in  his  interests,  which  were 
chiefly  antiquarian  and  literary,  as  well  as  athletic, 
she  was  encouraged  to  share.  She  was  early 
accustomed  to  join  in  conversations  where  a wide 
range  of  subjects  was  handled  with  a vividness 
and  vitality  that  made  dulness  an  unknown  thing 
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in  her  family  life.  A love  of  books  was  in  the  air, 
and  from  both  sides  of  her  family  a strong  tradition 
of  social  service  was  her  inheritance.  Her  mother 
had  the  art  of  being  a close  companion  to  her 
children,  while  at  the  same  time  having  their 
training  deeply  at  heart,  and  the  results  of  her 
inspiring  influence  are  seen  again  and  again  through- 
out the  following  records. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  paint  too  bright  a picture 
of  Marguerite’s  childhood.  In  lovely  country  places 
and  by  the  sea,  in  London  and  in  Montreal,  and 
among  the  Thousand  Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Finley  had  their  summer  home, 
she  and  her  brother  and  sister,  Alex  and  Kathleen, 
did  all  the  jolly  things  that  children  love,  giving 
happiness  to  others  by  their  frank  enjoyment,  and 
storing  up  for  themselves  enriching  memories. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  how  many  of  the  qualities 
that  were  so  admirable  and  endearing  in  Mar- 
guerite’s character  showed  themselves  in  her  very 
early  days.  Gay  and  buoyant  as  in  later  years  was 
the  little  five-year-old  authoress  who  sat  down  to 
compose  her  first  “ serial,”  for  which  she  had  care- 
fully made  a book  of  notepaper,  covered  with 
cretonne.  Earnestly  and  carefully  she  prints  the 
joyous  beginning  : “ a.little. girl. was. skiping.up. 

AND. DOWN. FOR.HER.COUSIN.  WAS.  COMING.  TO.  SEE.  HER. 
AND. HER.MOTHER.AND. FATHER.”  Her  love  of  method 
and  completeness  was  manifest  even  in  the  nursery. 
She  was  full  of  the  affairs  of  a large  family  of  dolls, 
and  worked  out  in  every  detail  most  elaborate 
schemes  for  their  education  and  general  welfare. 
If  she  had  heard  of  insurance,  she  would  certainly 
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have  taken  out  policies  for  them.  As  it  was,  she 
made  them  special  school  books,  and  had  an  advanced 
scheme  of  marks  by  which  to  keep  an  eye  on  their 
progress.  It  was  characteristic  of  her  inborn  love 
of  system  and  finish  that  she  prepared  a document, 
written  in  careful  round  hand,  giving  full  particulars 
of  all  the  dolls  in  the  house — their  names,  ages, 
relationships,  the  garments  appertaining  to  each — 
a dolls’  Doomsday  Book,  in  fact ; and  this  paper 
she  placed  in  an  envelope  marked,  with  a proper 
sense  of  its  importance,  “ Please  return  if  found 
to  the  Misses  McArthur,  28,  Linden  Gardens, 
Bayswater,  London,  W.,  England.”  Then  there 
were  Red  Indian  games,  particularly  realistic  in 
this  little  group  of  children  who  knew  the  correct 
manners  and  habits  at  first  hand.  Armed  with 
boxes  of  feathers  the  three  used  to  follow  their 
nurse  to  Kensington  Gardens,  and  sit  there  all 
absorbed  in  making  head-dresses  and  cloaks  for  the 
braves  of  the  West,  and  at  “ The  Island  ” they 
would  paint  their  arms  and  legs,  and  become  the 
very  braves  themselves.  There  was  a favourite 
wedding  game  too,  with  flowers  and  finery,  in  which 
Marguerite,  who  did  not  yet  know  her  Shakespeare, 
would  take  a younger  than  herself  (her  brother) 
for  groom,  and  the  little  sister  would  gladly  act 
bridesmaid  and  help  to  swell  “ The  Voice  that 
breathed  o’er  Eden,”  until  the  rigour  of  the  game 
demanded  that  the  bridal  pair  should  entrain, 
leaving  her  in  tears  alone.  And  as  soon  as  Mar- 
guerite could  read,  there  were  stories  of  all  kinds, 
with  the  wealth  of  inventive  games  that  the  imagina- 
tive child  draws  from  them.  So  fertile  was  Mar- 
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guerite’s  mind,  and  so  untiring  her  industry,  that 
once  her  mother  felt  she  must  represent  to  her  that 
the  younger  children  should  have  more  opportunity 
of  using  their  own  initiative.  Marguerite,  though 
very  young  at  the  time,  saw  the  force  of  this  with 
sweet  reasonableness,  and  taught  herself  the  hard 
lesson  of  receiving  and  acting  on  the  suggestions  of 
others,  though  she  was  bubbling  over  with  ideas  of 
her  own.  She  had  a very  real  imaginative  sympathy 
and  was  not  afraid  to  act  on  it.  Once  she  and  the 
other  two  children  were  invited  to  tea  at  an  hotel. 
Presently  the  hostess  missed  Marguerite,  and  when 
the  little  girl  was  found  in  the  passage,  she  explained, 
“ I stayed  here  with  Nan  ” — her  loved  nurse — 
“ because  I thought  she  might  feel  lonely  in  such  a 
big  place.” 

She  delighted  in  animals  to  such  an  extent  that 
she  was  once  upbraided  for  loving  them  more  than 
human  beings.  “ Well,”  she  replied  with  child- 
logic,  “ I think  we  ought  to  love  them  more,  because 
they  haven’t  such  long  lives  as  we  have.”  Her  first 
letter,  printed  with  great  care  at  the  age  of  five,  was 
addressed  to  a very  dear  pussy  friend  : “ my. dear. 

KITY.WOOS.I.HOPE.YOU.WILL.COME.  AND.  SEE . ME.  SOON. 
I.AM.LONGING.TO.SEE.YOU.AND  .WOULD . HAVE. SARDINES. 
FOR.TEA.FARTHING . BUNS.  AND . MILK. WITH . LOVE. FROM. 
MARGUERITE.” 

It  was  perhaps  her  Canadian  connections  that 
exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  her  life  ; for 
from  a very  early  age  she  paid  frequent  visits  to  her 
mother’s  home,  and  thus  unconsciously  her  mind 
was  saved  from  the  narrowing  forces  which  beset 
children  whose  first  years  are  spent  in  one  place. 


MARGUERITE  McARTHUR. 
Aged  10. 
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In  one  of  her  earliest  diaries,  written  when  she  was 
twelve,  we  have  a picture  of  a holiday  at  Guys- 
borough,  Nova  Scotia,  fresh  and  delightful  and 
natural.  Here  is  a typical  extract : — 

July  2nd  to  \th , 1904. — After  breakfast  we  unpacked, 
and  then  Auntie  Greta  went  with  us  to  Dr.  Porter’s  Point. 
He  took  us  out  for  a sail  in  his  schooner.  She  is  a beauty, 
she  has  a cabin  with  bunks  in  it,  and  a little  cabin  for  the 
sailors,  as  well  as  a little  cooking  stove.  We  had  a lovely 
sail,  but  as  we  were  coming  back  we  got  on  a shoal,  and 
nearly  got  stuck.  Luckily,  the  wind  was  so  strong  that  it 
blew  us  right  across  it.  We  came  back  here  to  dinner, 
after  hunting  for  my  knife  in  vain — I am  afraid  I shall  never 
see  it  again.  After  dinner  we  went  over  to  bathe  with 
Betty,  and  when  we  were  undressing  I found  that  my 
bathing  suit  was  so  small  that  I could  not  get  it  on.  So 
I had  to  bathe  in  a vest  and  drawers.  We  put  on  wraps, 
and  walked  over  to  the  bathing  place  and  ran  into  the  water. 
We  had  great  fun.  I found  that  I had  not  forgotten  how  to 
swim  or  float.  I began  to  teach  Babs  and  Betty  how  to 
float  and  swim,  they  can  float  a little  now,  then  we  came 
out  again  and  ran  back  to  the  house  to  dress.  Alex  and 
Babs  had  a rug  between  them,  and  it  was  very  funny  to  see 
them  struggling  to  keep  it  round  them.  At  last  they  just 
let  go  and  ran  back  to  the  house  in  their  bathing  suits.  . . . 
After  our  bathe  we  went  to  Long  Beach,  and  there  we  found 
the  dearest  baby  tern.  It  was  a dear  little  fluffy  thing, 
so  sweet.  We  put  it  in  the  water  and  it  swam  about 
quite  gaily.  Then  we  went  back  and  had  tea  on  the  beach. 
After  tea  Auntie  showed  us  how  to  row.  . . I fished  over 
the  wharf  and  caught  a perch — the  first  fish  I had  ever 
caught. 

Marguerite’s  letters,  diaries,  and  notes  are  of  an 
extraordinary  completeness  all  through  her  life, 
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and  it  was  always  a real  joy  and  recreation  to  her  to 
express  herself  in  writing. 

One  of  her  earliest  ventures  in  literature  was  the 
Bookworms ’ Magazine , which  she  founded  and 
edited  at  the  age  of  twelve.  She  was  one  of  the 
very  few  editors  who  have  written  out  the  whole 
of  their  periodicals  by  hand,  in  order  to  ensure 
fairness  in  the  award  of  prizes.  Such  industry 
gave  her  the  right  to  be  arbitrary  in  her  rules. 
The  editor’s  permission  had  to  be  asked  before 
serial  stories  could  be  written.  “ Poetry  is  allowed, 
but  no  prizes  are  given  for  it.”  There  were  other 
stringent  rules,  faithfully  kept  by  the  little  band  of 
contributors.  She  herself  wrote  for  the  magazine 
a serial  called  The  Mystery  at  Calcott  House , and  a 
fairy  play,  beginning  with  a plunge  in  medias  res 
with  the  words  of  the  witch  : — 

Now  this  I make  for  Maraflete 
A poison  good  and  true  ; 

And  I will  all  his  plans  defeat 
By  means  of  this  strong  brew. 

By  the  age  of  fourteen  she  had  tasted  the  bitter- 
ness of  editorial  life,  and  written  The  Woes  of  an 
Editor , by  One. 

Our  woes  are  very  many, 

And  our  lives  are  very  sad, 

When  we  cannot  get  the  stories  all  to  fit ; 

We’ve  to  screw  or  else  make  bigger, 

And  we  cut  a pretty  figure 
When  we  can’t  fill  up  a single  other  bit. 
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In  vain  we  tax  our  brains 
For  a story  or  a joke, 

If  a page  we  can’t  fill  up  as  we  could  wish  ; 

In  vain  we  hunt  for  drawings, 

As  with  many  anxious  pawings 
We  turn  over  all  the  papers  in  the  dish. 

It  was  characteristic  of  an  enterprise  of  Mar- 
guerite’s that  the  magazine  did  not  merely  fizzle 
out  when  its  day  was  done  ; whatever  she  began 
she  brought  to  a graceful  finish,  and  the  Bookworm 
was  rounded  off  with  a farewell  letter  from  its 
editor : — 

Dear  Bookwormites, — For  many  reasons  we  have  decided 
to  give  up  the  magazine.  I think  we  all  feel  that  there  is 
less  time  now  either  to  read  or  write  it,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  stop  it  before  it  dwindles  down  to  nothing.  We  have  had 
18  numbers,  and  I know  that  they  have  given  me,  at  least, 
a great  deal  of  pleasure.  This  year  the  subscription  money 
is  to  be  sent  to  the  “ Little  Folks’  Home,”  which  some  of 
you  have  helped  before.  I think  we  shall  all  be  glad  to 
remember  that  the  magazine  has  done  a little  good  in 
its  short  life,  and  I hope  that  in  the  future  we  shall  look 
back  with  pleasure  to  the  days  when  the  Bookworm 
flourished. 

Perhaps  it  was  her  experience  of  these  early 
years  that  taught  her  the  wisdom  contained  in  a 
little  verse  written  when  she  was  thirteen — wisdom 
often  denied  to  writers  of  riper  years  : — 

Golden  dreams  of  an  author’s  fame 
Are  floating  before  my  eyes  ; 

But  Caution  whispers  : Only  blame 
Yourself,  if  you  find  them  lies. 

B2 
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But  from  twelve  to  fourteen  the  promptings  of  the 
Muse  were  strong,  and  here  are  two  more  poems  of 
the  period,  written  in  spite  of  the  whispers  of 
Caution. 

I. 

SUNRISE. 

The  gray  sky  of  the  morn 
Turns  to  pale  pink  and  gold, 

The  shepherd  leads  his  sheep 
From  out  the  fold. 

The  sun  is  rising  now, 

The  villagers  awake, 

The  lark  trills  out  his  song 
Over  the  lake. 

Dawn  shines  on  rich  and  poor ; 

Dawn  shines  o’er  all  the  earth, 

On  the  great  mysteries 
Of  death  and  birth. 

II. 

On  the  great  bosom  of  the  mighty  deep, 

Like  a winged  sea-bird,  glides  the  stately  barque ; 

All  else  around  seems  quietly  to  sleep, 

The  white  sails  gleam  like  ghosts  from  out  the  dark. 

She  leaves  no  trail,  nor  seems  to  leave  a mark 
On  the  great  desert  waste  of  the  broad  sea  ; 

Naught  to  remind  of  storm  or  gale — but  hark  ! 

Great  rumblings  fill  the  air,  and  seem  to  free 

The  clouds,  the  winds,  the  waves,  as  with  a magic  key. 

When  she  was  thirteen  her  mother  became  ill,  and 
for  three  months  Marguerite  wrote  a careful  and 
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detailed  account  of  each  day’s  events  “ for  mother 
to  see  after  her  rest  cure.”  This  diary  often  has 
marginal  notes,  indicating  in  a word  or  two  the 
subject  of  the  text,  and  giving  the  pages  the  air  of 
a Minute  Book  kept  by  an  experienced  secretary. 
Here  are  the  marginal  notes  for  one  day  : — 

September  30 th. — Scamp.  Photographs.  Earl’s  Court. 
Cunard  boats.  Chute.  Trafalgar.  The  Victory.  Very 
real.  Nelson  shot.  The  Marines.  The  man  who  shot 
Nelson.  Gunners.  Cannons.  Powder-monkeys.  Wounded. 
Ships.  Burning  ship.  Rapidly  sinking.  Wreckage.  Ship- 
wrecked man.  Life-boats.  Tea.  Nelson  relics.  Home. 

The  chronicles  are  of  school,  of  hockey  matches, 
of  parties  and  visitors,  of  Scamp’s  behaviour  in  the 
bath  and  on  walks,  and  of  a wonderful  cupboard 
where  pineapple  drops  and  chocolates  and  barley 
sugar  were  found  from  time  to  time.  Here  is  a 
sporting  item  : — 

Tuesday,  November  2 1st. — There  was  a 2nd  eleven  match. 
Babs  was  centre  forward,  I was  left  back.  The  match  was 
against  Leinster  House.  Four  of  the  other  side  had  their 
hair  up,  and  the  rest  had  nearly.  Two  of  them  were  over 
6ft.  in  height.  They  beat  us  5 to  o.  Our  first  eleven  is 
going  to  challenge  them,  and  I hope  we’ll  beat  them  into 
nothing. 

Marguerite  grew  more  expert  in  hockey,  though 
she  could  hardly  become  more  enthusiastic.  She 
played  for  Cambridgeshire  v.  Surrey,  and  for 
Chiswick  and  for  Newnham,  and  even  for  Dresden, 
as  we  shall  see  later,  and  for  some  time  was  Hon. 
Treasurer  of  the  Chiswick  Ladies’  Hockey  Club, 
most  fully  justifying  her  early  ambitions. 
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She  had  gone  when  she  was  six  to  the  Norland 
Place  School,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  to  which  she 
remained  intensely  devoted  all  her  life.  One  of 
her  teachers  writes  as  follows  : — 

“ It  is  difficult  to  write  clearly  of  Marguerite’s  early 
school  days,  partly  because  the  more  recent  memories  of 
her  as  a girl  and  woman  are  so  vivid  and  arresting,  and 
also  because  as  a child  at  school  she  wrapped  herself  in  a 
cloak  of  shy  reserve,  which  she  did  not  cast  from  her  until 
she  became  one  of  our  elder  girls.  . . . When  she  first 
entered  the  school  she  was  a shy  child  of  six,  with  shining 
dark  eyes,  full  of  excitement  at  the  new  life  before  her.  She 
passed  through  nearly  all  the  classes  in  the  school,  until,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  she  became  our  head  girl,  respected  and 
loved  by  everyone.  She  always  seemed  entirely  happy 
in  her  school  life,  and  absorbed  in  its  varied  interests.  She 
threw  herself  into  the  joy  of  sports  with  the  same  ardour 
that  she  brought  to  all  her  lessons.  She  did  well  in  every- 
thing she  attempted,  and  her  influence  was  always  on  the 
side  of  good.  But  it  was  not  until  she  reached  the  highest 
class  that  she  displayed  her  full  intellectual  powers  : it 
was  there  that  her  work  began  to  give  promise  of  its  future 
attainment,  and  her  appreciation  of  history  and  literature 
to  attract  attention.  In  some  ways  she  developed  late, 
but  throughout  her  early  years  her  character  had  been 
moulding  itself  on  fine  lines  and  firm  foundations,  and  this 
we  realised  when  the  greater  demands  made  on  her  as 
Prefect  revealed  the  moral  strength  and  simple  goodness 
which  lay  hidden  under  her  quiet,  rather  reserved  manner. 

The  traditions  of  the  school  were  dear  to  her,  and  she 
did  her  utmost  to  uphold  them,  risking  her  popularity 
to  check  adverse  influences,  but  never  forfeiting  the  love 
and  support  of  her  companions.  . . . 

Follow  the  Light, 

Uphold  the  Right. 
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That  was  the  motto  the  school  gave  her,  and  she  took  it 
to  her  heart,  and  it  became  the  keynote  of  her  young  life 
of  aspiration  and  of  service.” 

During  her  last  year  at  school  Marguerite  and 
three  other  girls  formed  an  Upper  Special  Class, 
and  in  this  small  company  of  clever  friends,  under 
the  stimulating  guidance  of  much-loved  teachers, 
Marguerite’s  intellectual  development  was  rapid. 
Though  she  had  always  written  easily  and  delight- 
fully, it  was  during  this  year  that  she  threw  herself 
seriously  into  the  art  of  writing,  and  learnt  not 
only  to  say  clearly,  exactly  what  she  wanted  to  say, 
but  also  to  know  the  meaning  of  style. 

When  this  good  year  was  over,  Marguerite 
characteristically  made  plans  for  keeping  the  little 
group  of  friends  together,  and  set  on  foot  the 
Prefects’  Budget , a book  of  letters  to  be  written  by 
each  in  turn  and  sent  on.  “ We  decided,”  she 
wrote,  “ to  start  this  so  that  we  could  all  hear  about 
each  other  regularly,  and  by  only  writing  once 
instead  of  three  times.”  She  was  the  leading  spirit 
in  this  task  of  friendship,  and  kept  the  others 
together  for  a remarkably  long  time.  In  the 
Budget  are  chronicled  the  various  doings  of  educated 
London  girls  of  seventeen,  including,  of  course, 
their  early  theatrical  enthusiasms,  leading  inevitably 
to  a controversy  on  the  acting  of  “ Mr.  Benson.” 
The  letters  are  racy,  full  of  good-humoured 
reproaches  when  the  Budget  was  kept  beyond  its 
time,  and  brimming  over  with  the  healthy  friendship 
which  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  school  life  can 
give. 
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Marguerite’s  hearty  sense  of  loyalty  to  old 
associates  found  expression  in  her  many  activities 
for  the  Norland  Place  Old  Girls’  Association,  to 
which  she  acted  as  Hon.  Secretary  from  1914  to 
1918.  Helped  by  her  initiative  and  enthusiasm, 
the  O.G.  Association  raised  funds  in  aid  of  the 
Kensington  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employ- 
ments Association,  and  the  Michaelis  Free  Kinder- 
garten ; it  made  large  numbers  of  garments  for 
Christmas  gifts,  and  contributed  to  Ragged  School 
country  holidays.  In  1917  it  was  also  able  to  send 
-£25  to  the  Scottish  Women’s  Hospitals,  and  named 
a Norland  Place  bed  in  the  London  ward  of  the 
hospital  at  the  Abbaye  de  Royaumont.  In  1915 
she  started  the  Norland  Place  Magazine , and  edited 
it  for  1916  and  1917. 

When  she  left  school  in  1908  she  coached  with 
C.  D.  Webb,  Esq.,  Litt.D.,  for  her  Higher  Local 
examination,  in  preparation  for  going  to  Newnham. 
“ Your  child,”  wrote  Dr.  Webb  to  her  parents  after 
Marguerite’s  death,  “ was  one  of  the  most  gifted 
whom  I have  ever  met  in  my  work  of  teaching  ; 
she  seemed  to  have  an  ability  that  fitted  her  for 
anything  and  for  everything  that  appealed  to  her. 
Work  with  her  was  recreation  ; one  came  away 
from  it  refreshed,  and  with  thankfulness  that  there 
were  such  as  she,  to  set  the  example  for  fellow- 
learners  and  to  encourage  the  teacher.” 

This  period  of  cheerful  and  successful  work  was 
crowned  by  First  Class  Honours  in  the  first  part 
of  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local,  with  distinction 
in  History. 

In  January,  1910,  she  went  to  Dresden  to  study, 
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and  frankly  confesses  to  fits  of  homesickness.  It 
was  evidently  worrying  her  a good  deal  to  fit  in  all 
the  work  necessary  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local 
(“  Group  B ”)  before  June,  and  when  her  parents 
wrote  to  tell  her  that  she  must  put  the  examination 
off  until  December  it  was  a great  relief.  “ Of 
course,”  she  writes,  “ this  means  giving  up  Newn- 
ham  till  October,  1911,  but  it  will  be  lovely  to  have 
a year  at  home  with  mother,  when  I shall  be  free 
to  be  with  her  a great  deal ; and  I think  that 
I shall  begin  work  again  and  appreciate  it  and 
life  at  college  far  more  for  having  had  such  a 
long  rest.” 

With  her  mind  set  at  ease,  she  enjoyed  the  best 
of  the  life  Dresden  had  to  offer.  To  her  “ Specials  ” 
she  writes  of  the  operas  she  heard,  of  concerts,  of 
pictures,  and  skating  and  picnics  and  hockey  and 
good  company.  She  heard  Backhaus  for  the  first 
time,  and  saw  the  Dresden  audience  completely 
lose  its  head  with  the  delight  of  his  playing.  She 
saw  the  King  of  Saxony  driving  with  his  three 
sons,  and  looking  “ so  nice  and  jolly.”  “ It  must 
be  more  fun  to  be  King  of  a little  place,”  she 
reflects,  “ even  if  you  aren’t  so  famous  as  a great 
monarch.” 

She  describes  picnics  among  pines  and  silver 
birches,  with  crisp  snow  underfoot  and  a perfectly 
cloudless  sky  overhead.  “ It  was  like  walking 
through  a white  fairyland,  and  I can’t  describe  how 
wonderful  the  branches  and  twigs  looked,  standing 
out  like  delicate  tracery  against  the  blue  of  the  sky. 
Once  we  came  suddenly  upon  three  young  deer 
feeding  on  some  evergreens  in  a little  clearing. 
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The  great  joy  of  the  woods  is  that  you  are  so 
absolutely  alone.” 

She  was  a valuable  acquisition  to  the  Dresden 
Ladies’  Hockey  Club,  and  played  for  Dresden 
against  Leipzig.  She  was  praised  in  the  papers 
for  her  brilliant  play  at  centre-half,  the  Dresden 
victory  being  ascribed  by  the  Leipzig  reporter 
to  the  presence  of  “ sehr  spielgeubte  Englander- 
innen.” 

In  the  July  of  that  year  she  spent  a week  in  Paris 
with  some  girl  friends,  and  tried  her  hand  at  a brief 
burlesque.  The  little  party  were  the  guests  of 
Mrs.  Allport,  whom  Marguerite  always  called  her 
“ fairy  godmother.” 

Peculiar  Paris,  and  the  Adventures  of  Four 
Noble  Damsels  Therein. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  of  July,  1910,  the  Ladies  Sara, 
Dorothea,  Marguerita  and  Isobella  braved  the  tempests  of 
the  English  Channel  and  sallied  forth  to  seek  their  fortunes 
in  Paris.  Neptune  favoured  them  with  a fair  passage,  and 
they  were  carried  on  the  wings  of  the  locomotive  to  their 
destination.  There  they  supped,  and,  after  greeting  mine 
host,  they  retired  to  their  chambers.  They  were  startled 
from  their  slumbers  by  rumbling  noises  and  ear-piercing 
shrieks,  and  they  sprang  from  their  couches,  seeking  white 
scarves,  for  they  feared  a second  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. However,  the  cries  were  found  to  proceed  from  a 
market  under  their  windows,  and  the  terror  of  the  fair 
damsels  was  speedily  allayed. 

On  wending  their  way  through  the  streets  the  ladies  were 
astonished  at  the  many  quaint  spectacles  which  met  their 
eyes.  Base  knaves  bore  jointed  iron  pipes,  from  which 
streams  of  water  flowed  over  the  streets.  Esquires  with 
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wands  in  their  hands  vainly  endeavoured,  by  dint  of  much 
argument  and  gesticulation,  to  stem  the  tide  of  coaches 
which  prevented  knights  and  ladies  from  traversing  the 
highway.  When  the  damsels  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger  they 
were  provided  with  two-pronged  instruments  with  which 
they  speared  sweetmeats  to  their  taste  ; refreshments  were 
served  at  little  tables  placed  in  the  streets.  When  they 
desired  to  greet  their  Cousin  France  they  mounted  huge 
coaches  with  snorting  steam  steeds,  and,  as  the  French  are 
of  smaller  build  than  their  neighbours,  the  ladies  were  forced 
to  bend  their  fair  heads  and  dangle  their  feet  over  the  edge 
of  the  roof.  Knaves  ran  alongside,  holding  up  the  latest 
Court  Chronicles  on  poles. 

At  the  banquet  which  they  attended  at  Versailles  they 
were  offered  bread  by  the  ell,  and  sweet  music  was  provided 
by  a man  who  played  on  a wooden  box.  They  were  surprised 
and  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  apparition  of  an  esquire  of 
the  Order  of  the  Bath  who  entered  their  sleeping  chambers, 
but  finding  that  he  was  a French  institution  they  no  longer 
feared  his  appearance.  They  spent  much  time  in  viewing  the 
sights  of  Paris,  Marguerita  especially  desiring  to  buy  repre- 
sentations of  all  she  saw,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Lady 
Sara.  Dorothea  and  Isobella  provided  themselves  with 
headdresses  of  the  latest  fashion,  while  Marguerita  pur- 
chased a flowing  cloak  for  use  at  Court  functions  on  her 
return. 

After  manifold  adventures  the  courageous  damsels 
mounted  their  steam  steed,  and  are  now  on  their  way  to  their 
sorrowing  relations,  who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would  have 
preferred  them  to  remain  “ on  the  other  side  of  the  water.” 

Given  here  under  our  hand,  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  July, 
1910. 

Sara. 

Dorothea. 

Writers  of  this  Chronicle  : Marguerita. 

Isobella. 
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The  December  examination  added  another 
success  to  Marguerite’s  record.  She  took  First 
Class  Honours  again,  with  distinction  in  spoken 
German.  Ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four 
students  entered  for  that  examination,  and  of  these 
only  thirteen  girls  took  First  Class  Honours,  so  that 
it  was  no  common  credit  to  have  won. 

Throughout  all  this  time  Marguerite  was  reading 
widely  and  sedulously,  and  with  keen  appetite. 
She  was  fortunate  all  through  in  having  her  father’s 
fine  library  at  her  disposal,  and  his  quite  unusual 
knowledge  of  books  to  guide  her.  Poetry,  history 
and  biography  were  her  favourite  reading.  She 
had  a book  on  hand  in  every  room,  and  at  one  time 
used  to  read  when  dressing  and  undressing,  and  in 
her  bath  too.  (Her  ready  interest  in  all  that  was  of 
literary  or  historical  worth  endeared  her  to  the  late 
Professor  Hales,  a very  old  family  friend,  who  used 
to  write  charming  letters  to  her,  and  take  her  about 
London  to  visit  places  of  interest,  kissing  her  good- 
bye in  the  street,  with  affectionate  pride  in  his 
delightful  companion.) 

But,  as  she  has  already  shown,  she  was  no  mere 
bookworm.  There  was  not  much  in  the  wide 
sphere  open  to  a modern  girl  in  which  she  did  not 
take  her  share.  Swimming,  skating,  lawn  tennis, 
dancing,  music,  hockey — she  entered  into  them  all 
with  zest  and  success,  and  those  who  remember 
her  as  she  was  then,  at  eighteen,  have  in  their 
hearts  a picture  of  a perfectly  healthy  English  girl. 
They  have  a memory  of  youth  and  goodness  that 
breeds  perpetual  benediction,  and  in  their  ears  is  the 
sound  of  delicious  laughter. 


II. 
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Ah,  my  beloved  one,  gone  on  before, 

Who  looked  not  back  with  hand  upon  the  plough  ! 

If  beautiful  to  me  while  still  in  sight, 

How  beautiful  must  be  your  aspect  now  ; 

Your  unknown,  well-known  aspect  in  that  light 
Which  clouds  shall  never  cloud  for  evermore  ! 

Christina  Rossetti. 

IN  January,  1911,  Marguerite  went  to  Canada 
for  a well-earned  holiday.  Her  letters  home 
were  full  of  exuberant  enjoyment.  Social 
engagements  followed  hard  on  one  another,  and 
Marguerite’s  frank  friendliness  made  her  very 
popular,  and  did  a great  deal  to  dispel  the  impression 
that  English  girls  are  cold  and  reserved.  Lunches, 
teas,  dances,  lectures,  snowshoe  parties,  skating, 
sight-seeing,  concerts,  theatres — into  a wonderful 
succession  of  these  she  stepped,  and  her  records 
make  up  a charming  picture  of  the  pleasures  of 
youth. 

All  through  this  time  she  was  doing  the  Bible 
study  expected  of  those  who  belonged  to  the 
Young  Members’  Union  of  her  church  at  home, 
and  her  unfailing  contribution  of  written  work 
made  a very  powerful  impression  on  her  fellow 
members.  With  the  sublime  unconsciousness  of 
one  in  perfect  condition,  Marguerite  enjoyed 
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spiritual  health  as  naturally  as  physical,  and  needed 
not  to  parade  either.  One  of  her  greatest  talents 
was  to  combine  a serious  view  of  life  with  perfect 
sociability  and  a deep  religious  sense  with  all  the 
graces  of  good  companionship. 

In  the  midst  of  all  her  gaiety  she  whisked  off  to 
Macdonald  College  for  the  short  (three  months’) 
course  of  Household  Science,  and  threw  herself 
with  such  zest  into  the  strenuous  training  that  she 
came  out  top  of  her  class,  to  her  own  great  surprise 
and  delight. 

Let  us  look  back  and  share  with  her  a little  of 
the  past. 

After  seeing  the  sights  of  Boston,  and  being 
shown  over  Harvard  University,  she  went  on  to 
Montreal.  Here  every  day  was  immediately 
crowded  with  engagements.  In  her  first  week 
she  went  to  the  big  McGill  dance  at  the  Union, 
“ in  a blue  dress  ” ; she  went  snowshoeing,  and 
was  thrilled  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a woman 
hockey  International.  The  same  week  she  expe- 
rienced an  historic  snowstorm  : — 

On  Thursday  morning  I woke  up  feeling  very  cold,  and, 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  get  warm  by  adding  my 
dressing-gown  to  the  bedclothes,  I sprang  out  of  bed  and  on 
to  the  window-seat  to  close  the  window.  Then  I realised 
that  my  feet  were  quite  wet,  and,  looking  down,  found  the 
floor  covered  with  snow  from  the  window  to  the  bed,  a space 
of  six  or  seven  feet  ! The  window-seat  and  everything  on  it 
was  deep  in  snow.  I looked  out  of  the  window  into  a terrific 
storm — the  worst  that  has  been  known  in  Montreal  for  at 
least  ten  years  ! It  lasted  for  sixteen  hours,  and  there  was  a 
big  wind  blowing  all  the  time.  Its  speed  was  at  one  time 
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sixty  miles  an  hour — and  I was  out  at  that  time  ! It  was  a 
wonderful  sight.  The  snow  was  whirling  and  tossing  in 
great  clouds,  and  there  were  huge  drifts  of  it  all  over  the 
ground.  All  the  street  cars  were  stopped,  and  the  few 
sleighs  that  ventured  out  were  in  danger  of  being  over- 
turned at  any  moment.  It  was  glorious,  but  hard  work  to 
fight  one’s  way  along  the  half-buried  streets.  I sank  deep 
into  the  snow  quite  often.  There  were  huge  snow-ploughs 
at  work,  and  men  shovelling  away  the  snow  from  the  side- 
walks, but  the  snow  fell  so  fast  that  they  couldn’t  do  much. 

Then  come  further  records  of  a concert,  a tea, 
a sleigh  drive,  a reception  (“  I wore  my  Rosemary 
dress  ”)  and  a fancy  dress  carnival  on  the  ice.  Her 
diary  continues  : 

February  6th , 1911. 

Yesterday  was  a perfectly  wonderful  day.  The  sun  shone 
all  the  time,  and  the  sky  was  a glorious  blue.  The  snow 
sparkled  and  looked  very  beautiful. 

I stayed  in  in  the  morning,  and  had  a nice  quiet  time 
writing  to  you  and  doing  a lot  of  Bible  study  for  the  Young 
Members’  Union.  I have  at  last  managed  to  get  the  neces- 
sary fortnight  ahead,  so  shall  be  able  to  send  my  answers  in 
time  for  the  meetings  of  the  Study  Circle  in  future.  . . . 

After  dinner  I was  taken  tobogganing  on  the  Park  Slide. 
It  is  ten  times  more  exciting  at  night  than  in  the  day- 
time. When  you  lie  on  the  toboggan  at  the  top  it  is  lovely 
to  look  down  the  long  icy  run,  glittering  in  the  light  of  the 
big  lamps.  The  ice  was  in  perfect?  condition,  and  we  simply 
flew  down,  right  far  out  into  the  snow  beyond  the  end  of  the 
slide.  We  had  four  splendid  runs,  and  then  started  home 
with  a friend.  We  had  great  fun,  as  it  was  very  slippery, 
and  we  had  to  sit  down  and  slide  on  all  the  slopes.  The  last 
one  was  almost  straight  down,  and  quite  long,  and  we  went 
at  a great  pace,  one  after  the  other.  We  ended  up  by 
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crossing  a very  deep  drain  which  is  up  in  Sherbrooke  Street 
on  one  plank,  and  clambering  over  the  big  snowbank  on  the 
other  side  ! 

Afterwards  I went  out  to  Westmount,  and  tried  ski-ing. 
It  was  great  fun,  and  not  nearly  as  difficult  as  I expected. 

I found  no  difficulty  in  balancing  myself  going  down  the 
hill,  but  there  was  no  room  to  slow  up  at  the  bottom,  so  I 
always  fell  over  into  the  snowbank  when  I wanted  to  stop  ! 
It  is  a lovely  feeling  rushing  along  on  skis. 

February  13  th,  1911. 

This  has  been  a very  jolly  week,  as  I have  done  quite  a 
lot  of  outdoor  things,  and  not  so  many  indoor  social  ones. 

I went  skating,  and  when  I got  home,  Uncle  telephoned 
to  say  he  had  got  seats  for  one  of  the  big  hockey  matches — 
Wanderers  v.  Canadians,  the  latter  a French  team.  The 
seats  were  splendid,  in  the  very  front  row.  I never  saw 
such  a fast  game,  and  such  marvellous  skating.  The  men 
literally  flashed  across  the  ice,  and  turned  and  twisted  and 
dodged  with  the  “ puck  ” in  the  most  extraordinary  way. 
If  they  fell  at  all,  they  were  up  in  a second  and  off  again.' 
The  Canadians  won — 9-2 — but  it  was  a very  good  game  to 
watch.  It  got  very  rough  towards  the  end,  and  when  the 
final  bell  went,  only  two  Wanderers  were  left  on  the  ice — 
the  rest  having  been  ordered  off  for  fouling,  and  one  being 
too  hurt  to  play  ! The  huge  arena  was  packed  with 
enthusiastic  spectators,  who  cheered  wildly  throughout 
the  game.  Several  of  the  Canadians  pretended  to  be  hurt 
when  they  got  out  of  breath,  but  they  didn’t  get  much 
sympathy,  for  the  crowd  booed  them  and  yelled  “ Stand 
up  ! ” until  they  went  on  again  ! They  play  three  periods 
of  twenty  minutes  each,  but  they  really  take  much  longer, 
as  every  time  the  puck  is  started  again  after  a goal  or 
anything  they  take  off  a few  seconds,  so  though  the  game 
began  at  9,  it  was  past  1 1 when  it  finished  ! 
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Marguerite  next  describes  a Fete  de  Nuit  on 
Mount  Royal : — 

...  It  was  a glorious  night — bright  moonlight,  which 
made  the  snow  on  the  mountain  sparkle.  Crowds  of  people 
were  making  their  way  through  the  woods.  The  fete  was 
indescribable.  The  long  toboggan  slide  was  illuminated, 
and  the  slopes  were  crowded  with  sleighs  and  “ skiers,” 
who  steered  most  wonderfully.  Beyond  the  slide  there  is 
a big  hollow,  and  in  it  coloured  fires  were  lit,  which  filled 
the  air  with  a misty  radiance  and  lighted  up  the  groups 
of  people  around.  Far  up  on  the  hillside,  the  trees  stood 
out  silhouetted  against  the  snow,  and  higher  still  a clump 
of  slender  white  birches  shone  silvery  against  the  blue 
of  the  sky.  Suddenly  a rocket  .shot  up,  and  this  was  the 
signal  for  a series  of  wonderful  fireworks.  Down  the  slide 
flew  toboggans,  six  at  a time,  and  disappeared  into  the 
darkness  below.  I wish  I could  convey  even  a little  sense 
of  the  weird,  fantastic  beauty  of  the  scene,  but  it  seems 
impossible  to  put  it  into  words.  After  the  fireworks  an 
enormous  bonfire  blazed  up  in  the  hollow,  in  which  a troop 
of  boy  scouts  with  torches  traced  a moving  maze-like 
path  of  fire.  Up  on  the  hillside  people  were  moving, 
holding  red  torches,  which  looked  most  beautiful  among 
the  trees.  As  we  made  our  way  home  we  came  to  one  place 
where  there  were  high,  snow-covered  rocks  forming  natural 
walls.  At  the  bottom  of  the  slope  the  snow  and  walls  were 
glowing  red  from  the  light  of  the  torch  belonging  to  some 
one  who  had  just  turned  the  corner,  and  far  out  in  the 
distance  the  lights  of  the  city  twinkled  and  gleamed.  It 
was  a wonderful  sight. 

The  next  morning  I went  and  played  hand-ball  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  without  stopping,  and  found  it  splendid 
exercise.  In  the  afternoon  I went  skating. 

On  Saturday  Uncle  Will  took  me  to  the  “ Forest  and 
Stream  ” Club  to  tea.  It  was  a perfect  day,  and  the  sun 
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shone  brilliantly,  and  made  the  snow  dazzlingly  white 
against  a deep  blue  sky.  We  went  to  Dorval  by  train,  and 
then  walked  to  the  yacht  club  and  saw  some  new  boats  which 
are  being  built  there,  and  then  went  on  to  the  “ Forest  and 
Stream,”  which  is  the  loveliest  place.  The  club-house 
is  very  pretty,  and  most  artistically  decorated.  There 
are  most  wonderful  conservatories,  filled  with  masses  of 
exquisite  flowers.  We  had  tea  in  an  arbour  above  them, 
and  it  was  most  extraordinary  to  look  out  first  over  this  sea 
of  flowers,  and  then,  immediately  beyond,  to  the  snow- 
covered  slopes  of  the  garden  and  the  broad,  ice-bound  St. 
Lawrence.  After  tea  we  drove  back  in  a sleigh,  and  I 
hurried  home  and  dressed  for  a snowshoe  tramp.  We 
started  about  8.30.  It  was  snowing  softly,  and  the  moon 
was  shining  mistily  through  the  flakes  with  a beautiful 
effect.  Twenty-five  of  us  went,  and  I was  very  lucky  in 
having  a good  partner.  We  got  on  splendidly  together, 
and  it  was  very  fortunate,  as  for  two  hours  and  a half  we 
had  no  chance  of  talking  to  any  one  but  each  other,  and 
it  would  have  been  appalling  if  he  had  been  difficult  to 
talk  to  ! It  was  lovely  up  on  the  mountain,  and  I enjoyed 
every  minute  of  the  tramp.  On  the  way  home  we  decided 
to  go  into  the  softer  snow,  and  one  after  the  other  we 
plunged  into  a big  snowdrift  ! Before  we  got  back  to  the 
path  we  fell  into  several  more,  and  it  was  really  most 
amusing.  Meanwhile,  we  had  quite  lost  sight  of  the  rest 
of  the  party,  and  feared  that  we  should  arrive  home  after 
them,  when  we  might  have  got  teased  for  our  disappearance  ; 
though,  of  course,  we  had  not  meant  to  get  lost  ! However, 
we  decided  to  try  to  catch  them  up,  and  had  a most  exciting 
time,  as  we  slid  down  steep  banks  and  let  ourselves  drop 
over  big  rocks  in  the  attempt  to  find  short  cuts.  It  was 
really  the  greatest  fun,  and  I thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  Finally, 
we  arrived  just  as  the  others  were  taking  off  their  snowshoes 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  I don’t  think  anyone 
had  missed  us.  We  walked  through  the  streets  with  our 
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shoes  on,  and  did  not  take  them  off  till  we  got  to  the  door 
. . . Everyone  seemed  to  enjoy  the  whole  thing  greatly, 
and  I certainly  did.  Both  men  and  girls  seemed  so  nice, 
and  in  a snowshoe  tramp  you  really  have  time  to  get  to  know 
something  about  your  partners.  I wish  we  had  something 
of  the  sort  in  England.  At  our  things  it  seems  impossible 
to  get  to  know  people  at  all.  You  see  them  once,  and  prob- 
ably never  again — and  never  in  such  a nice,  free,  uncon- 
ventional way  as  when  you  are  out  in  the  open  air  together  ; 
indoor  things  are  so  much  stiffen 

After  lunch  on  Tuesday  mother  and  I had  a drive, 
which  was  lovely,  though  part  of  the  time  we  were  nearly 
frozen  : it  was  so  cold.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  a Bible 
Society  meeting,  which  was  quite  interesting.  Mr.  Ritson, 
the  secretary  from  England,  spoke,  and  told  some  very  good 
stories.  He  said  that  he  crossed  Siberia  on  an  emigrant 
train,  and  could  get  nothing  but  bread  and  tea  or  soup 
made  of  coarse  cabbage  floating  in  oil ! When  he  wanted 
to  wash,  he  found  that  there  was  no  plug  in  the  basin,  and 
the  tap  had  to  be  held  all  the  time,  or  the  water  wouldn’t 
run — so  he  had  to  press  it  down  with  his  forehead  when  he 
washed  his  hands  ! Then  he  told  us  of  an  old  Chinese 
colporteur,  who  said  he  could  not  eat  the  food  he  got,  so 
must  have  either  a wife  to  cook  for  him  or  false  teeth  ! 
He  decided  on  the  teeth,  having  had  no  experience  in  choos- 
ing wives,  and  finding  that  a set  cost  only  the  price  of  a 
“ medium  widow  ” — whatever  that  may  be  ! A Japanese 
dentist  furnished  him  with  teeth,  but  unfortunately  he 
found  he  had  to  take  them  out  when  he  wanted  to  eat  or 
even  to  speak,  so  I daresay  he  had  to  get  a wife  after  all  ! 

She  adds  later  : 

I had  meant  to  pay  several  calls  and  end  up  by  a “ tea,” 
but  grandma  wanted  me  to  go  to  a temperance  meeting, 
and  the  room  was  so  hot  that  I got  faint  and  sick,  and  had 
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to  retire  to  bed  in  a collapsed  condition  ! It  was  annoying 
to  miss  the  “ tea,”  but  I was  only  too  thankful  that  it 
wasn’t  the  night  of  the  dance  instead  ! . . . 

I have  just  remembered  rather  a good  thing  Mr.  Ritson 
said  when  speaking  of  how  some  people  criticised  everything. 
“ My  friends,  if  any  of  you  have  but  one  talent,  and  that 
is  the  talent  of  criticism,  take  it  and  bury  it  in  a napkin,  and 
the  Lord  will  never  blame  you  for  it ! ” 

On  Thursday  morning  I went  over  to  Auntie  Mary’s  and 
copied  some  designs,  then  skated  and  went  back  to  lunch  at 
auntie’s.  In  the  afternoon  I ended  up  at  a “ Jam  Shower  ” 
for  Miss  M.,  who  is  to  marry  our  cousin — doesn’t  it  sound 
sticky  ? Each  guest  brings  a pot  of  jam  for  the  bride-elect  ! 
A girl  and  I made  the  following  verse  for  a guest  who  could 
not  think  of  a message  for  her  pot  of  marmalade  : — 

“ A bride  must  have  the  blossoms  fair 
Of  oranges  upon  her  hair. 

But  blossoms  change  to  fruit,  and  here 
As  marmalade  it  doth  appear.” 

We  only  had  about  two  minutes  in  which  to  compose  it,  so  it 
isn’t  exactly  brilliant. 

After  lunch  mother  told  me  that  she  had  just  heard  that 
there  is  to  be  a short  course  at  Macdonald  College  in 
domestic  science,  and  she  wants  me  to  take  it  ! That  means 
that  I shall  not  be  able  to  leave  Canada  till  after  June  15th. 
The  course  begins  on  March  30th.  It  is  so  sudden  that  I 
can  hardly  realise  as  yet  what  it  means.  Of  course,  it  is  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  get  a training  in  the  practical  things 
such  as  nursing,  sewing,  cooking,  washing,  gardening,  etc., 
and  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  which  is  so  well  equipped 
as  Macdonald  College — but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a long  time 
to  be  away  from  home,  and  I shall  be  very  sorry  to  miss  the 
Coronation.  Everything  was  settled  within  twenty-four 
hours,  so  I intend  to  make  the  best  of  it  and  think  of  what  use 
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the  things  I learn  there  will  be  in  the  future,  and  not  too 
much  of  what  I shall  miss  by  not  being  in  England. 

Marguerite  had  been  looking  forward  with  eager 
delight  to  travelling  home  with  her  mother,  and  to 
being  in  London  for  the  Coronation.  To  have 
this  prospect  suddenly  exchanged  for  that  of  a 
course  in  housewifery  gave  her  a sharp  pang  of  disap- 
pointment, but  she  faced  the  situation  bravely.  Her 
love  of  Nature  was  one  of  the  means  which  never 
failed  to  restore  her  to  serenity  and  happiness,  as  the 
following  extract  from  the  next  day’s  letter  shows  : — 

After  lunch  I went  driving  and  had  a lovely  time.  It  was 
a glorious  day,  and  I at  last  got  some  photographs  of  the  ski- 
ing. How  I wish  I could  describe  the  glory  of  the  blue  sky 
and  the  white  snow  and  the  silver  birches  and  black  pines  in 
the  glowing  sunshine,  and  the  view  out  over  the  Back  Moun- 
tain between  two  towering  tree-trunks,  and  the  joy  of  the 
merry  bells,  and  the  exhilaration  in  the  air  ! But  I have  tried 
and  failed  so  often  that  I am  afraid  I shall  never  be  able  to 
make  you  realise  it.  I came  back  refreshed  and  happy. 

We  next  hear  of  preparations  for  the  Macdonald 
course,  and  in  a very  short  time  she  is  at  the  college. 

. . . When  we  arrived  we  had  much  signing  and  filling  in 
of  papers  to  do.  Dr.  Harrison  seemed  very  pleased  when  he 
came  to  my  certificate  (Higher  Local).  . . . There  are 
eighteen  of  us  taking  the  course — one  still  to  arrive.  Several 
seem  very  nice,  but  there  are  some  queer  specimens.  . . . 
We  sit  at  tables  alone  at  present,  but  will  mix  with  the  rest 
in  a fortnight.  . . . The  food  so  far  has  been  quite  good, 
though  I don’t  think  Alex  would  have  liked  our  first  supper 
— toast  sopped  in  milk  sauce  ! 
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In  the  afternoon  we  had  a somewhat  dull  and  unprofitable 
lecture  on  household  accounts,  most  of  which  was  spent  in  a 
discussion  of  marriage-contracts  in  Quebec.  The  girls  say 
that  this  is  the  teacher’s  pet  subject,  so  we  must  try  to  avoid 
it  in  future  ! I was  the  only  girl  in  the  class  who  knew  how 
to  copy  an  angle  exactly,  so  had  to  get  up  and  do  it  with  com- 
passes on  the  board,  which  was  rather  appalling.  Wouldn’t 
Miss  Tritton  be  horrified  to  hear  of  girls  not  knowing  as 
much  geometry  as  that  ! I am  quite  surprised  how  little 
general  education  these  girls  have,  though  most  of  them  are 
supposed  to  be  well  educated,  and  have  been  to  what  are 
thought  very  good  schools.  Hardly  any  of  them  write  well 
— I mean  handwriting — and  I don’t  think  there  is  one  of 
them  who  has  not  been  to  me  for  assistance  in  spelling  quite 
simple  words.  I don’t  say  this  in  a boastful  way,  but  only 
to  show  again  how  glad  I am  to  have  been  to  Norland  Place 
School  instead  of  anywhere  else. 

After  supper  I found  a valse  which  I managed  to  read 
well  enough  for  the  rest  to  dance.  We  had  only  a few 
minutes,  as  we  had  an  enormous  number  of  notes,  and  an 
essay  to  write  on  “ Starch,”  so  I had  to  get  a book  from  the 
library  and  read  up  about  it,  as  I couldn’t  think  of  much  to 
say,  and  didn’t  find  it  such  an  interesting  subject  as  the  ones 
Miss  Flavell  used  to  give  us,  and  on  which  I generally 
enjoyed  writing. 

On  Friday  morning  I finished  my  first  hat-frame,  and  then 
sewed.  We  all  have  to  do  practice  stitches,  etc.,  which  seems 
rather  a waste  of  time,  but  the  sewing-teacher  simply  takes 
for  granted  that  none  of  us  have  ever  touched  a needle  in  our 
lives  ! In  the  afternoon  we  cooked  vegetables  in  white 
sauce. 

I forgot  to  tell  you  that  we  are  divided  into  groups  of  four, 
dish-washer,  dish-wiper,  table-scrubber  and  housekeeper, 
who  has  to  look  after  the  stores,  etc.  I have  had  a turn  at  the 
first  three. 
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The  dish-washer,  dish-wiper  and  table-scrubber 
was  meanwhile  preparing  for  a dance. 

After  supper  we  had  a final  meeting  (for  the  dance)  in  the 
gym.,  and  then  stayed  to  decorate  it.  Marion  and  I did 
the  whole  gallery.  It  looked  very  pretty  with  festoons  of 
green  and  yellow  (Macdonald  colours)  and  pennants  in  the 
centre,  but  it  took  a long  time  to  do  and  was  pretty  tiring 
work.  On  Friday  we  had  a very  dull  morning,  as  we 
finished  another  model  wire  shape  and  sewed  for  3 J hours  ! 
In  the  afternoon  we  each  cooked  two  made-up  meat  dishes, 
and  then  went  for  a short  walk.  After  tea  we  dressed  for 
the  dance.  We  went  over  to  the  gym.  at  about  7.45.  It 
looked  very  pretty.  Pennants  and  streamers  were  hanging 
from  all  the  lights,  and  there  was  a lot  of  green  and  yellow 
bunting,  which  made  everything  very  bright.  The  gym. 
is  very  large,  bigger  than  the  hall  where  the  McGill  dances 
are  held,  I think,  and  is  a splendid  one  for  dancing.  We  had 
a perfectly  lovely  time.  . . . Counting  extras  and  encores, 
I danced  forty  dances,  which  was  pretty  good  for  one  even- 
ing, and  I enjoyed  myself  as  much  as  I always  have  at 
dances. 

May  14  th,  1911. 

There  is  hardly  anything  to  tell  you  of  the  beginning  of 
this  week,  but  the  end  has  been  more  eventful.  I played 
tennis  on  Monday — two  good  doubles,  which  my  partner 
and  I finally  won  : 6-4,  6-5. 

Tuesday  was  very  hot  and  exhausting.  We  cooked  from 
9.30  to  11.30  ; heard  an  address  from  Dr.  Harrison  till  12  ; 
raced  back  to  the  kitchen  till  after  12.30;  hurried  over 
dinner,  and  returned,  before  1,  to  the  kitchen  till  1.30, 
when  we  were  due  at  the  laundry,  before  which  we  had 
to  change  aprons.  Washed  and  ironed  for  two  hours, 
then  back  to  the  kitchen  for  half-an-hour ; then  to  the 
laundry  for  forty  minutes,  to  finish  a blouse  I was  doing 
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for  mother ; then  I retired,  with  great  relief,  to  the  swim- 
ming tank  ! That  recital  is  rather  breathless,  but  really  that 
day  we  hardly  had  time  to  breathe  ! 

I mopped  and  dried  two  hardwood  floors  on  Wednesday, 
in  house  practice. 

Thursday  was  the  day  on  which  I was  going  in  to  Montreal 
to  the  dance,  and  I had  a busy  time  getting  ready,  as  we 
cooked  all  morning,  except  for  an  hour’s  lesson  on  the 
growing  of  ferns,  and  had  a long  lecture  on  “ The  Care  and 
Nurture  of  Infants  ” (!)  in  the  afternoon,  which  left  me 
only  about  half-an-hour  to  dress  and  get  down  to  the  train. 
In  odd  minutes  I managed  to  finish  my  hat,  and  wore  it. 
It  is  very  pretty,  and  fortunately  becoming  as  well.  . . We 
drove  up  to  the  Royal  Victoria  College,  where  the  dance  was 
held.  I wore  my  pink  and  blue  dress,  and  a blue  and  silver 
ribbon  caught  at  one  side  with  pink  and  blue  rosebuds  in 
my  hair.  I had  a perfectly  lovely  time,  except  that  there 
were  not  enough  dances  to  go  round,  and  I had  to  refuse 
quite  a lot,  for  which  I was  very  sorry. 

The  R.V.C.  is  a splendid  place  for  a dance.  The  hall 
is  larger  than  the  Union,  and  was  decorated  with  beautiful 
flowers,  and  they  had  an  excellent  orchestra.  It  was  a 
lovely  moonlight  night,  and  so  warm  that  we  could  go  out 
on  the  grassy  terrace  or  the  balcony  between  dances. 

I stayed  in  on  Friday  morning,  and  sewed  and  sorted  my 
things  for  packing.  After  lunch  we  went  to  McGill  Con- 
vocation, and  we  saw  and  heard  splendidly,  as  we  were  in 
the  second  row. 

The  centre  of  the  hall  (the  same  in  which  the  dance  was 
held)  was  filled  with  the  graduating  students  in  their  gowns 
and  vari-coloured  hoods  : science,  yellow  ; law,  grey,  etc. 
The  audience  sat  at  the  sides,  and  the  back  of  the  hall  was 
crowded  with  undergrads,  who  beguiled  the  time  by  singing 
college  songs,  shouting  McGill  yells,  and  making  loud 
remarks  about  the  professors  and  graduates.  One  of  their 
pet  ideas  was  to  sing  : “ See  him  smiling,  see  him  smiling,” 
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when  some  particularly  bashful  and  nervous  youth  was  on 
the  platform  ! 

The  Deans  gave  addresses,  and  Uncle  Frank*,  looking 
very  gorgeous  in  scarlet  robes,  faced  with  yellow,  was 
obviously  the  most  popular,  and  got  a terrific  reception 
from  the  students.  He  made  the  best  speech  of  the  after- 
noon. I knew  quite  a lot  of  the  graduates,  and  it  was  fun 
watching  Principal  Peterson  cap  them,  amidst  a running 
fire  of  chaff  from  their  fellows  in  the  hall.  They  had  to  go 
up  one  side  of  the  platform,  across  and  down  the  other. 
Several  had  no  hoods,  and  they  always  looked  anxious  until 
a friend  came  down  and  threw  over  his,  when  they  hurried 
after  the  rest,  putting  it  over  them  as  they  went  up  the 
steps  ! 

After  this,  several  honorary  degrees  were  conferred,  and 
the  recipients  made  very  dull  and  pointless  speeches. 
Then  the  Principal  spoke,  and  the  students  made  many 
interruptions,  one  of  which  was  to  shout : “ Wake  up, 
Dr.  Adams  ! ” 

May  28th,  1911. 

As  we  don’t  expect  to  get  much  fresh  air  for  the  next 
three  weeks,  we  thought  we  would  try  an  afternoon  in  the 
woods  on  the  shore  of  the  Ottawa,  and  it  is  lovely  except 
for  the  mosquitoes,  of  which  there  are  an  appalling  number 
bent  on  slaughter ! This  has  been  another  hot  week, 
but  two  thunderstorms  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  improved 
matters  slightly.  On  Tuesday  we  made  our  first  pastry 
for  a beef  steak  pie,  which  we  ate  for  dinner. 

Wednesday  was  the  24th,  and  we  had  a holiday.  The  day 
started  with  torrents  of  rain,  which  annoyed  us,  as  we  had 
planned  a picnic,  and  a lot  of  Marion’s  friends  were  coming 
out.  We  met  the  train,  and  were  delighted  to  see  ten  people 
emerge,  so  we  decided  to  start  and  hope  for  the  best.  . . . 
We  started  in  a downpour,  and  found  a lovely  place  just 
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beside  where  I am  sitting  now.  The  fields  and  the  woods 
join  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  there  are  plenty  of  nice 
rocks  to  sit  on.  Fortunately  the  rain  cleared  off,  and  the 
sun  came  out,  and  from  about  12  onwards  it  was  a glorious 
day,  and  we  had  a great  time.  Everyone  was  so  jolly. 
We  had  lunch,  which  had  been  brought  from  town,  and  then 
played  baseball,  and  picked  violets  in  the  woods  and  so  on. 
. . . I’m  sorry  I can’t  describe  anything  properly  to-day, 
but  I am  pretty  frantic  with  mosquito  bites  and  heat. 

We  made  most  delicious  doughnuts  on  Thursday.  On 
Friday  I began  to  make  my  dress,  but  I don’t  suppose  I 
shall  do  much  to  it,  as  we  shan’t  have  time.  In  the  after- 
noon we  made  salmon  croquettes. 

Yesterday  we  cleaned  our  room,  and  then  I washed  and 
ironed  for  over  two  hours.  I even  had  the  energy  to  do 
a blouse,  as  well  as  some  underclothing  and  handkerchiefs. 

I think  we  are  going  to  have  very  hard  work  during  the 
next  three  weeks.  They  say  the  exams,  are  not  compulsory, 
but  I thought  you  would  like  me  to  take  them,  though 
I’m  afraid  I shan’t  do  well,  as  they  are  not  giving  us  any 
time  for  preparation.  We  have  all  our  ordinary  lectures, 
and  the  exams,  are  crammed  in  between  them,  and  also 
they  are  giving  us  a lot  of  extra  lectures,  some  on  such 
ridiculous  subjects  as  “ soil.”  I don’t  see  how  they  expect 
us  to  do  well  in  exams,  under  such  conditions.  However, 
we’ll  hope  for  the  best. 

June  \th , 1911. 

It  is  lovely  to  think  that  this  is  almost  the  last  letter  I 
shall  be  able  to  write  to  you  before  I sail. 

There  isn’t  a very  great  deal  to  tell  you.  I have  made 
some  delicious  flaky  pastry  for  a lemon  pie,  and  tomato 
jelly  and  salads.  I am  getting  on  finely  with  my  dress, 
and  am  most  keen  to  finish  it  if  I possibly  can.  We  did 
up  collars  (awful  things)  at  one  laundry  class,  and  nets  and 
silks  at  another.  To-morrow  we  dry-clean. 
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On  Wednesday  we  had  our  first  exam. — household 
accounts — and  it  proved  quite  simple. 

On  Friday,  after  classes,  we  went  for  a lovely  walk, 
which  made  us  very  late  for  tea,  but  it  was  worth  it.  We  lay 
down  on  the  grass  under  a big  tree,  and  looked  through  it 
at  the  sky.  It  was  just  one  of  those  perfect  days  when  there 
is  enough  wind  to  make  the  boughs  sway  and  the  leaves 
dance  in  the  sunshine,  and  it  was  glorious. 

Saturday  should  have  been  a holiday,  but,  instead,  we 
had  the  doubtful  pleasure  of  preparing  for  and  looking  after 
a large  excursion.  The  teacher  paid  me  the  compliment 
of  calling  me  the  best  writer  in  the  class,  but  I could  have 
dispensed  with  that  distinction,  as,  owing  to  it,  I had  to 
measure  and  write  out  a huge  schedule  of  cooking  on  the 
board,  after  scrubbing  and  drying  it,  till  my  arms  were 
almost  broken ! Then,  in  the  afternoon,  the  excursion 
arrived,  and  we  had  to  wait  on  them.  They  were  the 
quaintest  looking  crowd  I ever  saw ! We  got  through 
about  six,  and  we  went  and  sewed  in  the  grounds,  and  then 
learnt  cooking  notes  until  we  were  too  exhausted  to  learn 
any  more.  . . . 

In  the  examinations,  of  which  Marguerite  wrote, 
“ I think  I have  passed,”  she  came  out  triumphantly 
first  in  the  class.  There  were  nine  subjects,  and 
Marguerite’s  average  was  88  per  cent,  marks.  So 
ended  the  most  strenuous  “ Short  Course,”  and  the 
well-equipped  young  housewife  was  soon  on  her 
way  home. 

Marguerite  was  very  soon  called  on  to  justify  her 
position  as  “ Dux  ” of  the  Macdonald  Domestic 
Science  class.  After  returning  from  Canada  she 
went  with  her  family  and  other  friends  to  the 
Yorkshire  moors.  Here  the  landlady,  unique  among 
Yorkshire  women,  had  an  unfortunate  habit  of  for- 
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getting  all  about  meals,  and  in  the  keen  moorland  air 
this  propensity  would  certainly  have  proved  most 
painful  but  for  Marguerite’s  promptly  applied 
household  training.  More  than  once,  returning 
from  a hard  tramp,  she  turned  the  barren  board,  at 
a few  minutes’  notice,  into  a table  of  which  Chaucer’s 
Franklin  need  not  have  been  ashamed  ; and  with  the 
memories  of  the  moors  is  mingled  the  taste  of 
Canadian  doughnuts  and  cakes  and  savouries  and 
salads,  which  appeared  as  by  magic  and  disappeared 
without  the  aid  of  any  art  whatever. 

There  had  not,  of  course,  been  much  time  for 
writing  during  her  Canadian  visit,  apart  from  the 
diary  letters  home,  but  here  is  one  short  piece  from 
her  pen  of  1911,  written  in  sober  mood;  and  the 
chapter  shall  end  with  her  own  glowing  picture  of 
one  of  the  happiest  days  of  her  life. 

I. 

Far  back  in  the  dim  mysterious  past,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  knowledge,  there  lived  a people  who  strove  greatly  after 
much  learning.  There  was  good  reason  for  this,  for  the 
gods  had  decreed  that  those  who  were  truly  wise  should  live 
for  ever.  Many  were  believed  by  their  fellows  to  have  won 
immortality.  But  Death  visited  them  one  by  one,  and  the 
people  knew  that  again  they  had  been  deceived  by  pretended 
wisdom. 

Still  there  were  some  who  possessed  real  genius,  and  these 
died  not.  Their  contemporaries  departed  one  by  one,  new 
generations  arose  and  viewed  them  with  wonder,  and  year 
by  year  they  grew  in  wisdom  and  the  tale  of  their  work 
increased.  But  after  long  ages  they  began  to  feel  sick  at 
heart  when  men  spoke  of  the  generations  yet  to  come,  whose 
birth  and  life  and  death  would  pass  before  their  undying 
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eyes,  and  even  the  thought  of  their  ever-increasing  know- 
ledge failed  to  give  them  pleasure  ; for  they  longed  for  rest, 
and  it  seemed  incredible  to  them  that  in  their  youth  they 
had  been  envied  by  the  others  who  had  striven  to  gain  the 
gift  of  immortality,  and  had  failed  and  fallen  asleep,  which 
they  envied  in  their  turn. 

And  at  last  the  weariness  of  life  lay  so  heavily  upon  them 
that  they  cried  to  the  gods,  and  besought  them  to  send  the 
key  of  the  gates  of  Death  that  they  might  creep  through  and 
rest  their  weary  limbs  in  the  quiet  fields  beyond. 

And  the  gods  granted  their  request,  so  that  since  that 
time  and  henceforward  men  of  genius  have  died  too  in  their 
turn,  as  do  less  gifted  men.  But,  so  that  their  lives  should 
not  have  been  lived  in  vain,  the  gods  decreed  that  their 
names  should  live  after  them,  and  thus  we  have  the  memory 
and  the  fame  of  great  men  ever  with  us,  to  bring  us  encour- 
agement and  the  hope  of  some  day  joining  their  company 
when  we  have  worked  as  they  did  and  won  the  last  mys- 
terious gift  for  which  they  prayed. 

II. 

A Sleigh  Ride  on  Mount  Royal. 

January  2^rd9  1911. 

A pair  of  horses,  harnessed  to  a high  scarlet  sleigh,  stood 
at  the  door.  I climbed  to  the  seat  beside  the  driver,  and  in 
a moment  we  were  off,  the  sleigh  bells  jingling  with  every 
movement  of  the  excited  horses.  Through  the  busy  streets 
we  sped,  until  we  reached  the  snow-covered  mountain, 
whose  lower  slopes  were  alive  with  sleighs,  their  merry  bells 
filling  the  air  with  music.  The  horses  trotted  quickly  up  the 
winding  road,  climbing  higher  and  higher  at  each  step.  The 
air  was  clear  and  cold,  the  sun  shone  brightly  from  a cloudless 
sky,  and  the  bare  trees  cast  long  blue  shadows  on  the  snow. 
On  we  went,  past  the  long  toboggan  slide,  past  happy 
parties  of  girls  with  skis,  on  until  we  paused  for  a moment 
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at  Observation  Point,  and  looked  out  and  down  over  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  and  the  sleighs  and  riders  at  its 
foot,  church  towers  and  steeples  rising  into  the  air,  to  the 
broad  placid  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  desolate  flats  of  the 
farther  shore.  Then  on  again,  ever  higher,  till,  as  we 
turned  a corner,  the  glory  of  the  golden  sky  burst  upon  us. 
The  trees  stood  out  like  silhouettes  against  the  sunset  tints. 
Overhead  the  blue  was  fading  to  a delicate  grey,  and  as  we 
drove  down  the  winding  path  we  left  the  mountain  alone 
with  the  coming  night. 

The  air  grew  colder  and  the  sleighs  were  all  turning  home- 
wards. The  golden  sky  was  paling  and  melting  into  grey  as 
the  horses  stopped,  and  I realised  that  my  first  sleigh  drive 
on  Mount  Royal  was  over.  It  had  passed  into  the  realm  of 
Happy  Memories. 


III. 

NEWNHAM. 


Slow  on  your  dial  the  shadows  creep, 

So  many  hours  for  food  and  sleep, 

So  many  hours  till  study  tire, 

So  many  hours  for  heart’s  desire. 

These  suns  and  moons  shall  memory  save, 
Mirrors  bright  for  her  magic  cave  ; 

Wherein  may  steadfast  eyes  behold 
A self  that  never  groweth  old. 

Robert  Bridges. 

MARGUERITE  entered  Clough  Hall,Newn- 
ham  College,  in  October,  1911.  Her 
tastes  made  it  hard  to  select  a Tripos.  She 
long  hesitated  between  History  and  Literature,  and 
when  she  chose  the  Modern  Language  Tripos  the 
choice  between  French  and  German  was  difficult. 
French  she  knew  best,  but  she  finally  decided  on 
German  as  being  of  more  value  for  historical  work. 

One  of  her  college  friends  sends  the  following 
notes  : 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  account  of  the  college  life  of  even  an 
intimate  friend.  It  is  a time  of  great  activity,  of  much  talk, 
of  the  reception  of  new  ideas  of  all  kinds,  and  life  is  too  full 
for  there  to  be  much  time  for  measuring  progress,  for 
realising  what  effect  environment  is  having  on  character. 
Marguerite  lived  at  particularly  high  pressure.  There  was 
hardly  a college  activity  into  which  she  did  not  throw  herself 
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heart  and  soul ; work,  friendship,  games,  political  and 
religious  debate,  all  had  a share  of  her  enthusiasm.  At 
Newnham  the  fire  brigade  was  always  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable controversy,  those  who  found  its  activities  dis- 
turbing being  fond  of  accusing  its  members  of  taking  them- 
selves too  seriously.  Marguerite,  of  course,  was  a keen 
upholder  of  the  institution  ; it  called  out  her  qualities  of 
alertness  and  efficiency,  and  she  soon  rose  to  a position  of 
authority.  The  same  qualities  made  her  a good  hockey 
player,  and  gave  her  a position  in  the  First  XI. 

Marguerite’s  nature  was  not  at  all  one-sided ; she  was 
ambitious  to  succeed  in  work  as  well  as  in  games.  It  is 
strange,  indeed,  that  in  spite  of  the  number  and  variety  of 
her  undertakings  she  was  able  to  carry  them  all  out  with 
such  thoroughness.  This  was  due  in  part  to  her  conscien- 
tiousness and  her  instinct  for  order  and  method.  Her 
friends  used  to  tease  her  sometimes  about  her  habit  of 
planning  out  her  day  to  the  nearest  minute.  We  laughed, 
but  we  often  tried  to  follow  the  same  methods,  though 
without  the  same  success.  . . . 

Marguerite  was  a sincere  and  active  member  of  the 
Students’  Christian  Union.  At  times  we  felt  that  it  laid 
on  her  burdens  heavier  than  she  should  have  been  asked  to 
bear.  She  was  the  leader  of  several  study  circles,  and  it 
went  without  saying  that  she  spared  herself  no  pains. 
Whether  social  service,  or  biblical  criticism,  or  foreign 
mission  work  was  the  question  under  discussion,  she  could 
not  rest  content  until  she  had  mastered  the  subject.  All 
college  friends  sooner  or  later  discuss  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  Marguerite  and  I were  no  exception  to  the  rule.  We 
differed  on  many  very  important  points,  but  on  certain 
fundamentals  we  were  in  such  complete  agreement  that  it 
made  a strong  bond  between  us.  Marguerite’s  religion 
affected  all  sides  of  her  life.  It  counteracted,  I know,  her 
over-sensitiveness,  her  tendency  to  worry,  and  to  be  unduly 
depressed  over  temporary  or  apparent  failures.  Social 
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problems  were  naturally  often  discussed  by  us.  One 
evening  Marguerite  arranged  an  informal  gathering  in  her 
room,  where  about  fifteen  of  us  met  to  discuss  how  Chris- 
tianity was  to  be  practically  applied,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  money.  We  found  that  we  were  divided  into  two 
groups — those  who  believed  in  as  complete  a break  as 
possible  with  the  world,  in  a minimum  of  possessions, 
pleasures  and  comforts  ; and  those  who  held  that  sympathy 
and  kindness  being  vital  to  Christianity,  all  renunciation  of 
money  and  pleasure  which  would  cut  you  off  from  the 
majority  of  people  was  to  be  avoided.  I think  Marguerite 
inclined  to  the  latter  view.  Her  zest  for  life,  her  power  of 
making  friends,  her  well-balanced  character,  made  asceticism 
very  alien  from  her  nature. 

Many  of  those  who  worked  with  Marguerite  in  France 
speak  of  her  gift  of  friendship.  That  is  no  surprise  to  those 
who  knew  her  at  Newnham.  She  desired  success  in  work 
and  games,  but  she  valued  still  more  the  affection  of  her 
friends.  Her  nature  was  a loyal  one.  She  was  a patriotic 
Newnhamite,  and  a true  and  faithful  friend. 

But  no  account  of  Marguerite’s  Newnham  days, 
however  loving  and  faithful,  can  re-create  her  par- 
ticular atmosphere  of  radiant  energy  as  do  her  own 
letters  home.  Here  is  a week  from  the  life  of  a 
Fresher,  captured  by  her  own  swift  pen,  “ with  all 
its  imperfections  on  its  head.” 

October  zqth,  1911. 

On  Monday  we  had  a somewhat  feeble  hockey  practice. 
After  dinner  I went  to  u Political  ” — there  was  a discussion 
on  the  bill  for  putting  an  end  to  strikes — interesting. 
Had  cocoa  with  Miss  Welsford  ; quite  nice.  On  Tuesday 
it  poured,  but  we  went  for  a walk  after  lunch,  then  to  the 
Kelletts,  where  I practised,  and  they  insisted  on  keeping 
us  to  tea, 
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On  Wednesday  morning  I practised  between  two  lectures. 
It  was  a most  exciting  day.  In  the  afternoon  we  played 
the  final  Freshers’  Match.  Crowds  of  cheering  spectators 
lined  the  field,  with  rival  yells  of  “ Clough  ” and  “ Sidg- 
wick.”  It  was  not  a good  match. 

We  omit  Marguerite’s  description  of  it,  for  we 
shall  see  her  play  against  Girton  later. 

After  the  match  the  college  captain  came  out  and  pre- 
sented the  cup  to  me,  and  we  carried  it  back  to  Clough, 
amidst  a most  tremendous  noise  of  dinner  gongs,  fire- 
alarms,  tea  trays,  etc.,  which  the  triumphant  members  of 
Clough  were  beating  to  show  their  joy  at  our  victory. 
After  changing,  the  captain  and  two  others  gave  us  tea  in 
her  room.  We  cheered  her,  as  she  had  been  awfully  good 
in  giving  us  advice  and  help  in  every  way.  My  essay  was 
returned,  marked  a,  which  was  gratifying. 

When  I got  back  to  my  room,  expecting  to  find  it  freezing, 
there  was  a splendid  fire  burning,  and  I found  that  Miss 
B.  M.  Dale  had  made  it.  Wasn’t  it  ripping  of  her  ? You 
don’t  often  find  the  Hall  Captain  lighting  a fresher’s  fire  ! 
There  was  also  a note  from  her : “ Dinner  at  the  team 
table.”  About  two  minutes  before  the  bell  went,  just 
after  a fire  brigade  practice,  Miss  Nettlefold,  who  was 
walking  along  the  corridor,  said  to  me,  “ You’ll  have  to  make 
a speech.”  I thought  she  was  joking,  but  Miss  Dale  came 
up  and  told  me  that  if  Miss  Clough  referred  to  the  match, 
I should  have  to  answer  her.  You  may  imagine  my  horror  ! 
We  went  down  and  found  a table,  with  the  cup  in  the  centre, 
and  decorations  of  green  and  white — a buttonhole  of  chry- 
santhemums and  maidenhair  for  each  member  of  the  team. 
I ought  to  have  enjoyed  myself  more  than  I did,  but  I was 
so  agitated  to  think  that  I might  have  to  speak,  and  could 
not  think  of  what  to  say,  that  it  rather  spoilt  my  pleasure. 
I felt  inclined  to  fly  from  the  hall,  when  Miss  Clough  got 
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up  to  speak,  and  proposed  our  healths  in  a nice  speech. 
It  was  a most  awful  moment.  I cast  a look  of  entreaty  on 
Miss  Dale,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  but  she  only  nodded 
firmly  to  say  I must,  so  when  everybody  had  drunk  our 
healths,  and  the  clapping  had  stopped,  I stood  up.  Every- 
body clapped  me,  and  I suppose  this  restored  my  nerve, 
for  I suddenly  got  rid  of  my  fright  and  did  not  mind  speak- 
ing. I don’t  remember  exactly  what  I said,  but  I first 
thanked  Miss  Clough  and  everybody,  then  Miss  Dale 
for  her  goodness  in  coaching  us,  and  those  who  had  en- 
couraged us  at  the  matches,  and  entertained  us  afterwards. 
I said  we  were  very  glad  to  have  brought  the  cup  back  to 
Clough,  and  hoped  it  would  remain  here  for  many  years. 
I then  subsided,  amidst  applause— -very  thankful  it  was 
safely  over.  The  lieutenant  of  my  Fire  Brigade  Company 
called  for  three  cheers  for  us,  which  ended  the  proceedings. 
People  were  awfully  nice  about  it  afterwards.  Last  year’s 
fresher  team  entertained  us  to  cocoa,  and  gave  us  a very 
jolly  evening.  We  played  games  and  enjoyed  ourselves 
thoroughly,  forgetting  the  time  completely,  until  Miss 
Clough  came  round  and  sent  us  to  bed  at  11.15. 

The  cup  now  reposes  in  the  dining  hall,  and  I hope  the 
hall  team  will  add  another  by  the  end  of  the  term. 

On  Thursday  I was  “ Highed  ” at  breakfast.  After 
lunch  I went  to  coffee  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Newnham  Parliament,  who  is  very  nice. 

There  was  a fire  alarm  and  I had  a cocoa. 

On  Friday  I played  in  a T.P.  (Newnham  team  practice), 
and  had  a very  good  game.  Had  cocoa  with  a second  year — 
the  sort  who  always  talks  as  if  all  the  undergraduates  were 
at  her  feet — an  awful  but  fortunately  extremely  rare  type 
here  ! 

Yesterday  there  was  a company  practice  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  at  7.45  a.m. 

While  we  were  at  lunch  the  alarm  went,  and  it  was 
awfully  funny  to  see  members  of  the  Brigade  dropping 
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everything  and  flying  out  of  the  dining  room  and  upstairs  ! 
We  had  an  exciting  practice — our  company  was  praised 
for  its  speed.  I then  cycled  to  Girton  to  watch  a tennis 
match.  It  is  very  nice,  but  I don’t  think  it  compares  with 
Newnham.  (I  suppose  a Girton  girl  would  say  just  the 
opposite  !)  We  had  tea  there,  and  I cycled  back  with  the 
Sidgwick  hockey  captain.  . . . After  dinner  we  danced.  I 
don’t  suppose  you  would  think  from  this  account  of  the 
week  that  I did  much  work  ! Let  me  reassure  you  by  saying 
that  I averaged  rather  more  than  seven  hours  a day,  with 
the  exception  of  the  match  day,  when  I only  did  five. 

This  morning  I went  to  a short  C.U.  (Christian  Union) 
meeting,  in  the  President’s  room.  It  was  very  nice — sincere 
and  natural. 

After  that  I wrote  letters,  then  went  for  a walk.  I go 
to  uncle’s  for  tea,  then  to  the  Leys  Chapel,  and  I want  to 
do  my  Young  Members’  Union  answer  now. 

There  was  a Liberal  Party  meeting  yesterday  to  discuss 
Labour  colonies. 

Another  letter,  also  from  her  first  year,  gives  an 
added  picture  of  splendid  vigour  and  enthusiasm. 

February  nth , 1912. 

I have  got  my  braid  !*  Isn’t  it  too  lovely  for  words  ? 
And  we  have  played  the  Girton  match  and  won  it — 
altogether  a joyful  state  of  affairs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  week  it  was  still  freezing  hard, 
and  on  Monday  I skated  all  the  afternoon.  This  week  I 
have  been  doing  J hour’s  work  before  breakfast,  as  Nancy 
invited  me  to  her  sitting  room,  where  there  is  a fire.  As 
it  was  the  week  of  the  Girton  match,  all  the  team  and 
possible  members  of  it,  had  to  be  in  bed  by  10.30,  or  soon 
after,  so  getting  up  at  6.45  was  possible,  and  means  that 
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it;  is  fairly  easy  to  do  8 hours’  work  a day — but  it’s  no  good 
if  people  come  and  stay  late  at  cocoas.  I can’t  do  with 
much  less  than  8 hours’  sleep,  unfortunately — at  least, 
not  for  many  days  on  end — and  it’s  no  good  getting  tired. 
On  Tuesday  the  thaw  came.  I had  a coffee,  and  then  we 
played,  sang  and  mended. 

On  Wednesday  there  was  a T.P. — perfectly  miserable — 
ground  a slough  of  despond — team  out  of  condition — 
altogether  horrible.  I spent  most  of  my  time  in  falling 
down,  and  getting  covered  with  mud,  and  thought  I had 
done  for  my  chances  of  the  team. 

On  Friday  the  team  list  was  put  up,  and  my  name  was 
down  to  play.  In  the  evening  there  was  an  exceedingly 
interesting  meeting  about  the  Workers’  Education  Associa- 
tion. Do  you  know  about  it  ? It  is  the  poor  people  who 
can’t  give  the  years  and  money  for  college,  but  who  are  so 
keen  that  they  pledge  themselves  to  take  a three  years’ 
course  in  economics,  history  or  literature  (these  are  the 
favourite  subjects),  and  they  do  the  most  splendid  work, 
under  the  most  impossible  conditions.  It’s  too  long  to 
say  much  about  now,  but  it’s  just  the  sort  of  thing  I should 
love  to  help  with  if  I could  some  time. 

I came  back  from  the  meeting,  and  then  worked  till 
the  college  captain  came  in  at  9.55  to  see  that  I was  ready 
for  bed.  (We  have  to  be  in  bed  by  10  the  night  before  a 
match.)  She  was  so  nice,  and  finally  told  me  I had  won 
my  braid.  You  can  imagine  my  joy  and  excitement.  I 
was  absolutely  mad  with  joy.  I rushed  up  and  told 
Barbara,  who  was  awfully  pleased  too.  Going  to  bed 
early  proved  useless,  as  I was  much  too  excited  to  sleep  till 
12  o’clock  or  so  ! 

The  next  morning  I went  and  got  my  braid.  It  is  gold, 
and  looks  lovely  on  the  blue  skirt.  Vera  Edminson  sewed 
it  on  for  me.  (You  always  have  your  braid  sewn  on  by  a 
friend  the  first  time.)  It  was  a gorgeous  day,  warm  and 
sunshiny.  Barbara  and  I got  more  and  more  nervous  at  the 
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prospect  of  our  first  Girton  match.  She  plays  just  in 
front  of  me,  as  she  is  right  inner,  and  I right  half,  which  is 
very  nice.  At  1.45  the  team  started  to  drive  to  Girton  in  a 
brake.  We  took  the  cup  with  us.  Everyone  was  so  nice. 
Really  all  the  team  people  are  some  of  the  very  nicest 
in  College,  and  it  is  so  jolly  to  get  this  chance  of  meeting 
them. 

The  match  began.  I was  nervous  at  first,  but  as  soon  as 
I began  to  play  I felt  all  right.  There  were  heaps  of  Newn- 
ham  people  there,  and  a continous  roar  of  “ Newnham  ” 
and  “ Girton  ” was  kept  up  along  the  side  lines.  It  was 
an  exciting  match.  We  got  three  goals  to  their  one,  in  the 
first  half ; but  in  the  second,  they  got  two  more,  and  for 
what  seemed  an  age  we  were  three  all,  with  the  ball  up  and 
down  the  field  in  the  most  even  way.  Finally,  just  before 
time,  we  scored  again.  I was  so  thankful,  for  it  was  simply 
agonising  before ! All  the  people  who  were  watching 
dashed  back  to  carry  the  news  home.  We  stayed  for  tea 
with  the  teams.  Then  we  drove  off.  Girton  cheered  us, 
and  we  them.  The  drive  home  was  lovely,  and  we  were  all 
tremendously  happy.  As  we  got  near  Newnham  we  saw 
a black  mass  at  each  side  of  the  archway,  and  when  the 
horses  stopped,  the  most  terrific  noise  began.  People 
rang  fire  bells  and  bicycle  bells,  and  banged  dinner  gongs, 
and  coal  shovels,  and  anything  else  they  could  Jay  hands  on, 
and  cheered  and  shouted  ! The  whole  team  fled  across  the 
garden,  but  we  were  followed  by  the  rest  into  Clough 
dining  hall,  and  when  the  captain  put  the  cup  back  in  its 
old  place  (this  is  the  fourth  year  in  succession  that  we  have 
held  it),  the  noise  began  again.  They  cheered  the  team, 
the  captain,  and  the  cup,  and  continued  to  do  so  at  every 
opportunity  the  rest  of  the  day ! There  was  a team 
dinner,  with  the  cup  in  the  centre  of  the  team  table,  and  a 
bunch  of  violets  at  each  place.  Miss  Clough  made  such  a 
neat  little  speech.  She  said  : “ I do  not  think  there  is 

any  need  for  me  to  make  any  remarks.  There  is  the  cup. 
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There  is  the  team.  Let  us  drink  to  their  healths  ! ” At 
which,  of  course,  there  was  much  clapping.  The  captain 
made  a nice  speech  in  answer,  and  said  every  member  of 
the  team  had  played  up  splendidly.  After  that  the  rest 
of  the  Hall  simply  rose  up  and  shouted  “ for  they  are  jolly 
good  fellows,”  and  cheered  until  the  team  got  up  and  marched 
off  for  dessert.  After  that  there  was  a splendid  concert. 
A Cambridge  lady,  with  a lovely  voice,  sang  charmingly. 
Then  we  danced,  ending  up  with  team  lancers,  after  which 
we  put  the  cup  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  the  team 
danced  round  it,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  round  the  team. 
They  all  sang  “ for  they  are  jolly  good  fellows.”  When 
we  were  too  exhausted  to  dance  any  longer,  there  was  a 
final  burst  of  cheering  all  round,  and  then  we  attempted 
to  go  to  bed — but  I doubt  if  anyone  managed  it — we  were 
much  too  excited.  I went  to  D.’s  room,  and  finally  got 
to  bed  about  12.30  ! It  was  a day  to  remember,  and  I did 
feel  so  happy  to  think  that  I was  a member  of  that  joyful, 
victorious  team  ! * 

And  there  is,  in  one  of  her  father’s  letters,  a snap- 
shot of  another  meteoric  day  that  should  not  be 
missed  : — 

Marguerite  had  a great  day  of  it.  She  played  in  her 
county  match,  which  resulted  in  a draw,  and  then,  without 
waiting  for  tea,  she  and  four  others  took  a cab  to  Mortlake, 
arriving  in  time  to  see  the  boat  race,  near  Barnes  Bridge, 
with  Cambridge  apparently  winning  comfortably.  She  and 
a Newnham  friend  then  walked  back,  more  than  an  hour 
and  a half’s  tramp,  so  she  got  her  good  share  of  exercise. 

The  superb  physical  vigour  shown  in  these  letters 
was,  however,  only  one  side  of  her  general  well-being ; 

* Marguerite  played  in  three  consecutive  matches  v.  Girton,  all  of  which 
Newnham  won. 
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mind  and  spirit  were  alike  awake  and  active.  Her 
love  of  the  beautiful  was  being  nourished  not  only  by 
her  reading  of  literature,  but  finding  as  ever  its  chief 
source  of  satisfaction  in  Nature.  She  might  truly 
have  said,  with  Wordsworth  : — 

My  mind  hath  looked 
Upon  the  speaking  face  of  earth  and  heaven 
As  her  prime  teacher. 

The  earth  and  common  face  of  Nature  spake  to  her 
rememberable  things,  and  most  of  her  best  writing 
is  inspired  by 

Rain,  stars  and  clouds,  light  and  the  sacred  dew. 

The  following,  from  a letter  to  a friend,  dates  from 
her  first  Lent  term  : — 

The  sky  behind  Peile  was  shining  gold,  till  the  sharp  line 
of  the  grey-brown  cloud  cut  across  it,  hiding  its  glories, 
and  above  the  grey  came  delicate  blue,  nearly  all  hidden 
by  fleecy  pearl-grey  clouds,  but  occasionally  clearing  a little 
space  for  itself  in  the  heavens. 

The  sun  shone  out  suddenly,  breaking  through  the 
greyness.  The  bare  tall  trees  were  silhouetted  against  it, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  garden  there  was  a broad  band 
of  palest  yellow  right  across  the  sky,  and  the  rest  of  it  was 
grey  with  some  pale  glimpses  of  blue.  The  lawns  are  such  a 
wonderful  bright  green,  and  in  front  of  my  window  there  is 
a lovely  silver  birch,  naked  and  bare,  but  exquisitely  grace- 
ful. There  is  a little  bird  sitting  on  it  now,  twittering  to 
itself,  and  now  a thrush  has  joined  it.  Oh,  I wish  you 
were  here  to  see  it  all,  and  to  paint  its  quiet  loveliness  in 
words  that  will  not  come  to  me.  I am  filled  with  the  beauty 
of  it  to-night,  and  something  in  me  made  me  write.  There 
are  just  two  big  golden  splashes  now  over  the  place  where 
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the  sun  was  a moment  ago,  and  soon  they  will  go  too,  and  I 
must  leave  the  wide  window-seat  and  the  open  window, 
through  which  the  evening  air  blows  coldly  on  me,  and  go 
to  a German  class  . . . but  there  is  a spirit  of  revolt  in  me, 
and  I feel  that  nothing  ought  to  matter  but  this  glorious 
nature  . . . and  I want  to  go  and  walk  for  miles,  and  see  the 
old  grey  colleges  against  the  evening  sky,  and  imagine  ancient 
days,  and  do  all  the  things  that  I can’t  do  to-day.  And  all 
this  came  from  an  attempt  to  do  German  translation  in 
my  window-seat  when  the  sun  was  setting  ! 

She  slept  a la  belle  etoile  whenever  it  was  possible, 
and  here  is  her  note  of  a night  on  the  roof  at 
Newnham. 

It  was  a grey-blue  night,  thick-sown  with  dewy  stars.  As 
I lay  on  the  roof,  the  sky  behind,  and  on  each  side  of  me, 
was  invaded  by  the  black  shapes  of  towering  chimneys  and 
curved  lines  of  roof,  but  in  front  I gazed  into  what  seemed 
limitless  star-strewn  space,  save  when,  raising  myself  on  my 
elbow,  I could  see  trees  breaking  the  sky-line,  in  ragged 
silhouette.  The  night  silence  was  broken  occasionally  by 
the  echoes  of  a bump  supper  at  Selwyn,  and  at  intervals 
the  whirr  of  a taxi  or  the  sound  of  hoofs  heralded  the  return 
of  guests  from  a concert  at  Christ’s  or  Caius. 

When  I woke,  the  golden  moon,  rain-washed,  hung  in  a 
sky  of  pale  lavender.  Only  one  white  star  remained  of  all 
the  myriads  which  had  thronged  there  when  I went  to  bed. 

At  the  end  of  her  first  year  at  Newnham  Mar- 
guerite wrote  as  follows  to  a friend  : — 

I had  a very  happy  term  at  Cambridge.  I canoed  on  the 
river  quite  a lot,  and  bathed,  and  played  a little  tennis  and 
cricket.  But  it  was  rather  agitating,  because  I felt  so  very 
ignorant,  and  dreaded  the  examinations.  Not  that  they 
count  for  anything  the  first  year,  but  one  doesn’t  like  to  do 
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badly,  and  you  can  imagine  what  a joyful  surprise  and  great 
encouragement  it  was  to  hear  a little  while  ago  that  I had 
got  first-class  honours.  It  does  seem  to  justify  my  choice 
of  languages,  doesn’t  it,  and  it  makes  me  very  happy. 

To  Marguerite’s  great  joy  her  brother  Alex  now 
came  up  to  King’s,  and  her  companionship  with  him 
and  his  friends  for  the  next  two  years  brought  her 
into  touch  with  a wider  University  sphere,  and 
enabled  her  to  enjoy  a more  human  and  natural  life 
than  many  women  at  Cambridge  whose  interests  are 
bounded  by  their  own  college  walls. 

Her  twenty-first  birthday,  which  fell  towards  the 
end  of  her  second  year,  and  which  she  spent  at  home, 
was  radiantly  happy.  “ I had  the  most  beautiful 
things — such  a pile — and  perfect  joys  ! Of  course, 
the  loveliest  of  all  is  the  promise  of  the  Italian  trip 
from  grandma  and  auntie  Greta.  I have  never 
heard  of  such  a lovely  present.  . . . Mr.  Mac- 
donald came  to  dinner,  and  afterwards  he  read 
us  a story  he  had  written,  and  talked  most  interest- 
ingly about  Burne-Jones  and  Swinburne  and 
Rossetti  . . .” 

The  Italian  trip,  however,  to  which  she  looked  for- 
ward so  eagerly  at  the  end  of  her  college  life,  was 
destined  never  to  take  place  . . . 

In  her  second  year  Marguerite  had  a breakdown, 
and  had  to  take  four  months’  holiday,  which  she 
spent  chiefly  at  Worthing  and  Church  Stretton. 
Here  is  one  of  her  little  word-sketches  from  Shrop- 
shire : — 

To-night  the  hills  stand  mist-shrouded,  ineffably  mysteri- 
ous. The  mist  has  filled  up  the  hollows  and  blurred  the 
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upstanding  rocks,  so  that  the  hills  seem  one  vast  grey 
wall,  up  to  the  foot  of  which  the  veiled  fields  creep,  shadowed 
by  all-pervading  greyness,  but  beyond  which  they  cannot 

go- 

Her  mood  was  probably  reflected  in  a passage  "she 
copied  the  same  evening  from  T he  Roadmender 

Perhaps  we  are  never  so  receptive  as  when,  with  folded 
hands,  we  say  simply  : This  is  a great  mystery.  . . 

It  is  true  recreation  to  sit  at  the  footstool  of  God,  wrapped 
in  a fold  of  His  living  robe,  the  while  night  smoothes  our 
tired  face  with  her  healing  hands.  ...  I have  learnt  to 
understand  dimly  the  truths  of  three  great  paradoxes — 
the  blessing  of  a curse,  the  voice  of  silence,  the  companion- 
ship of  solitude. 

During  this  holiday  also  she  saw  and  recorded 
with  delight  her  impressions  of  Warwick  Castle  and 
Guy’s  Cliff,  which  was  to  her  “ romance  embodied 
of  Kenilworth,  where  she  slept  in  the  room  next  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  ; and  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  Her  real 
love  of  Shakespeare,  and  her  enthusiasm  for  all  the 
associations  of  these  historic  spots,  as  well  as  her 
keen  joy  in  the  beautiful  scenery  amid  which  they  are 
placed,  made  this  holiday  stand  out  with  peculiar 
pleasure. 

She  had  been  unable  to  take  her  Mays  that  year, 
and  was  naturally  a little  perturbed  when  signs  of  a 
similar  fatigue  made  themselves  felt  shortly  before 
her  tripos.  A friend  in  Cambridge  wrote  to  her 
mother  at  the  end  of  the  tripos  papers,  “ You  may 
well  feel  proud  of  Marguerite,  however  she  does  in 
the  exam. — well  or  badly — for  it  was  simply  splendid 
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the  way  she  took  herself  in  hand.  A girl  with  less 
self-control  would  not  have  gone  on  with  her  tripos 
after  an  attack  of  brain-fag  like  that ; and  it  needed 
a good  deal  of  resolution  to  be  quite  quiet  for  the 
four  days’  interval,  and  not  to  allow  herself  to  feel 
disappointed  or  nervous,  or  to  fuss.  I do  think, 
whatever  the  results  are,  Marguerite  has  had  a real 
victory,  and  I do  so  admire  her  for  it.” 

The  results  of  the  tripos  were  all  that  she  could 
wish,  and  filled  her  with  blissful  relief.  She  took  a 
First  Class,  with  distinction  in  spoken  German.  To 
Marguerite’s  mind,  high  qualifications  meant  high 
responsibilities,  and  the  following  letter  to  her 
mother  on  leaving  College  is  characteristic  of  her 
seriousness  of  purpose,  as  well  as  of  her  loving  con- 
sideration for  others  : — 

June  1 6th  y 1914. 

It  is,  of  course,  a wrench  to  leave  Newnham  ; the^ 
years  there  have  been  so  full  and  happy,  and  I can  never  be 
grateful  enough  to  you  for  sending  me  to  College.  But  I 
realise  that  these  years  are  just  preparation,  and  that  now  I 
must  try  to  pass  on  to  others  all  that  has  come  to  me.  The 
joy  of  having  friends  always  so  near  at  hand  could  not  last 
for  ever,  but  the  friendships  I have  made  will  last,  even 
though  such  constant  intercourse  as  that  of  the  last  three 
years  has  ceased — and  for  this  the  thought  of  being  with 
you  is  a very  full  compensation.  I hope  very  much  that 
some  way  of  being  useful  will  open  up.  At  present  I feel 
rather  puzzled,  because  there  seem  to  be  so  many  things — 
we  must  find  out  more  about  them — and  I want  to  have  some 
talks  with  you  and  dad,  because  I am  not  clear  as  to  what 
you  want  me  to  do.  Before  I come  back  to  you,  I do  want 
to  tell  you  how  very  much  I appreciate  all  the  self-denial 
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and  love  which  you  have  shown  all  these  years.  You  have 
given  me  a wonderful  example  of  unselfish  love,  and  I 
feel  that  in  all  my  life  I can  never  give  you  return  for  it.  . . 
Our  lives  are  so  full  and  happy  because  you  have  made 
them  so,  and  now  I hope  that  when  I am  at  home  I shall 
be  able  to  make  up  a little  for  the  years  of  loneliness. 
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She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn, 

That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 
Or  up  the  mountain  springs ; 

And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 

And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 

The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 
To  her  ; for  her  the  willow  bend  ; 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 

E’en  in  the  motions  of  the  storm 

Grace  that  shall  mould  the  maiden’s  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 

To  her  ; and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 

And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 
Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

Wordsworth. 

AT  the  end  of  her  first  year  at  Newnham,  in 
June,  1912,  Marguerite  went  to  Hildesheim, 
and  again  in  December,  1913.  She  responded 
with  all  her  soul  to  the  romantic  beauty  of  this  town, 
and  its  wonderful  setting  of  forest  and  mountain, 
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No  words  beyond  her  own  are  needed  to  bring  back 
the  colour  and  joy  of  these  travels  : — 

Hildesheim  (she  writes)  is  an  old,  old  town.  In  the  ninth 
century  Louis  the  Pious  lost  his  way  one  day  in  the  forest, 
and  as  night  drew  on  he  fell  asleep  under  a wild  rosebush,  in 
which  he.  hung  a gold  reliquary  as  a protection  during  the 
dark  hours.  The  Virgin  appeared  in  a vision  and  begged 
him  to  build  a chapel  on  the  spot  where  he  had  slept.  He 
awoke,  and  found  his  reliquary  so  entwined  in  the  rosebush 
that  he  could  not  release  it.  He  built  the  chapel,  and 
gradually  a great  cathedral  grew  round  it,  and  round  the 
cathedral  grew  Hildesheim.  The  little  chapel  is  still  there, 
and  the  rose  tree,  now  a thousand  years  old,  still  climbs  over 
it,  and  veils  the  rough  weather-beaten  stones  with  its  beauty 
and  fills  the  peaceful  Friedhof  with  fragrance.  And  the 
town  itself  ? Oh  ! to  walk  through  its  streets  is  like  step- 
ping back  into  past  centuries.  There  are  the  quaintest, 
most  fascinating  houses — high-peaked  gables  and  red  roofs, 
and  carving  and  painting  all  over  the  face  of  them.  Such  a 
mixture  ! Gods  and  goddesses  from  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology,  fat  Venuses — goddess  of  beauty,  alas  ! how  you 
would  shudder  at  such  portraits  ! — old  Christian  saints  and 
bishops  and  martyrs,  scenes  from  German  life,  all  mixed  up 
with  wise  proverbs  and  pious  texts,  and  such  an  old-world 
charm  over  them  all.  And  outside  the  town,  glorious  deep 
woods,  perfume  of  pines  and  gleam  of  silver  birches,  and 
soft  green  of  beech  trees  and  wonder  of  moss  and  merry 
streamlets  and  light  and  shadow,  and  the  singing  of  birds, 
and  the  rustle  of  wee  creatures  in  the  leaves,  and  now  and 
then  a red  squirrel  scampering  across  the  path.  The  depths 
of  a pinewood  after  rain,  when  the  drops  cling  to  the  twigs 
in  a silver  veil  inwrought  with  diamonds,  and  the  sunlight 
plays  again  through  the  branches,  and  the  same  wood  on  a 
hot  dry  day,  glowing  with  light  and  colour,  alive  with  sun- 
loving  creatures.  If  you  could  only  be  here  to  see  it  ! 
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June  $oth9  1912. 

The  days  here  pass  pleasantly.  I have  done  five  hours’ 
work  a day  this  week,  and  also  some  practising  most  days. 
Nearly  every  day  I have  spent  the  morning  in  the  woods,  as 
it  has  been  very  hot,  and  I have  taken  my  books  with  me  and 
worked  in  the  shade  of  the  trees.  The  wood  is  alive  with 
fascinating  creatures,  and  after  I have  been  sitting  quietly 
there  for  a little  while  woodmice  play  about  in  the  leaves 
and  scamper  from  tree  to  tree,  and  birds  perch  close  beside 
me.  Yesterday  a mole  made  his  burrow  within  a yard  of 
me,  and  I could  see  the  ground  heaving  as  he  worked  ! One 
day  Frl.  Rover  took  me  to  the  boys’  school,  and  we  borrowed 
several  fat  literature  books  which  I wanted  to  read,  from  the 
library.  On  Thursday  we  walked  through  the  woods  to  the 
Brockenblick,  and  enjoyed  it  very  much,  though  it  was  too 
misty  for  us  to  see  the  Brocken.  We  had  tea  at  the  inevit- 
able restaurant,  and  then  walked  on  quite  a long  way  through 
most  lovely  woodland  paths.  Wild  roses  grew  everywhere, 
and  once  we  found  honeysuckle,  and  once  also  masses  of 
creamy  white  rosebuds,  perfectly  exquisite  and  rare,  for 
nearly  all  the  roses  are  deep  pink.  Sherburne  and  I got  tired 
of  walking  as  slowly  as  the  others,  so  from  the  restaurant  we 
said  we  would  walk  home  in  20  minutes.  Frl.  Rover 
thought  it  impossible,  so,  leaving  them  behind,  we  went  on 
alone.  We  went  at  a fine  pace  and  just  did  it.  It  was  as 
good  as  a hard  game  of  tennis,  for  it  was  well  over  two  miles  ! 

The  outstanding  experience  in  this  visit  to 
Hildesheim  was  a two  days’  walk  in  the  Harz,  with 
her  friend  Peggy  Turnbull- — two  golden  days  for 
Marguerite. 

Now  here  I send  you  an  account  of  two  marvellous  days 
in  the  Harz  Mountains.  I was  absolutely  filled  with  the 
wonder  of  the  experience,  and  as  I wrote  a great  joy  seemed 
to  bubble  up  in  me,  and  the  words  just  tumbled  out  as 
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quickly  as  I could  write  them.  At  such  times  one  almost 
feels  that  those  who  read  must  catch  some  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  writer,  and  be  able  to  picture  the  scenes  of  which  they 
read.  And  now,  a week  later,  as  I read  it  through,  it  all 
seems  so  cold  and  so  utterly  inadequate,  and  the  pleasure 
which  came  with  the  writing  has  gone  with  the  reading,  and 
left  only  a feeling  of  my  own  impotence  behind.  I suppose 
such  discouragement  must  always  come  to  those  who  are 
not  really  artists,  or  do  the  few  really  wonderful  people  feel 
dissatisfied  too  ? Or  do  they  reach  their  ideal  ? . . . 

I don’t  think  I ever  had  such  a wonderful  two  days.  The 
views,  the  sunshine,  the  joy  of  walking  for  miles  with  a new 
wonder  at  every  turn  of  the  path,  the  intoxicating  delight 
which  seemed  to  dance  through  my  veins  and  make  me 
unutterably  happy — the  wild  gipsy  pleasure  of  feeling  the 
knapsack  across  my  back,  the  necessity  of  bracing  my 
shoulders  to  bear  the  strain  of  the  straps — oh  ! I don’t  know 
what  it  was — but  it  was  glorious ! It  was  a little  bit  like  two 
long  days  of  the  bliss  which  my  first  sleigh  drive  was. 

July  jth,  1912. 

Our  path  lay  through  pine-woods,  full  of  sunshine,  and 
perfume,  with  patches  of  shadow  under  the  trees  and  across 
the  road.  Little  more  than  an  hour’s  walk  brought  us 
to  the  Rabenklippen,  great  grey  rocks  towering  suddenly 
out  of  the  valley,  bare,  except  for  the  few  pines  which 
clung  to  their  sides.  The  view  was  wonderful.  Far 
down  below  us  lay  the  valley,  green  and  wooded,  and  shut 
in  on  all  sides  by  the  towering  hills,  clothed  with  green 
trees,  marshalled  in  great  masses  of  colour.  In  the  distance 
the  green  faded  to  a soft  exquisite  blue.  Across  the  valley 
was  one  bare  brown  hillside,  thrown  into  relief  by  the  green 
glory  of  the  rest.  We  walked  along  a road  on  the  edge 
of  the  hill,  with  the  changing  glimpses  of  the  valley  beneath 
us,  and  dusky  shadowed  woods  on  our  right.  At  lunch- 
time we  reached  some  more  great  grey  boulders,  and  there 
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we  sat  and  rested  in  the  sunshine,  and  rejoiced  in  the  glory 
of  the  place.  Before  us  the  road  turned  sharply,  leaving 
a clump  of  pine-trees  silhouetted  against  the  distant  hills 
and  the  sky.  Our  way  soon  led  us  into  the  woods  again, 
and  we  descended  for  some  time.  Below  us  a brook 
hurried  to  the  valley,  dashing  over  little  waterfalls,  chatter- 
ing over  the  stones,  and  sometimes  resting  for  a moment 
in  clear  pools.  At  the  bottom  we  crossed  it,  and  followed 
the  other  bank  for  a while,  and  then  struck  sharply  uphill, 
out  of  the  shade  of  the  trees,  across  a great  open  heath, 
with  a sea  of  green  forests  beneath  us.  Every  hill  was  one 
great  green  wave,  and  we  could  see  nothing  but  the  tree- 
tops  as  we  looked  down.  After  tea  we  found  woods  again, 
wonderful  woods,  where  the  ground  was  covered  with  a 
thick  carpet  of  moss  and  little  ferns  and  patches  of  red- 
brown  pine-needles.  Once  we  came  to  a sudden  cleft  in  the 
trees,  through  which  we  got  a glorious  view  of  the  valley 
and  distant  hills.  Higher  up  we  came  again  to  towering 
grey  rocks,  still  warm  and  glowing  in  the  sunlight.  And 
then  the  great  trees  ended,  and  as  we  went  further  the  woods 
became  thinner  and  more  stunted  and  wind-blown,  and  then 
the  trees  almost  ceased,  and  our  path  lay  between  moss- 
grown  stones  and  patches  of  grass.  And  quite  suddenly 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  top  of  the  Brocken — with  glorious 
views  in  every  direction,  and  a clear  evening  sky,  into  which 
the  hills  melted  on  the  horizon.  We  could  see  many 
red-roofed  towns  and  villages,  and  green  forests  and  some 
bare  hillsides.  The  wind  had  risen  and  was  whirling 
round  us  in  great  gusts. 

We  went  into  the  hotel  and  engaged  a room  facing  the 
east,  so  that  we  could  see  the  sunrise  from  the  windows. 
Then  we  explored  the  clumps  of  rocks  which  dot  the 
summit,  and  sat  down  to  write  in  the  shelter  of  the  “ Teufels 
Kanzel,”  where  the  sun  was  still  warm.  After  dinner  we 
went  out  again  to  watch  the  sunset.  The  sky  was  gold  and 
pale  yellow,  and  red,  pulled  in  great  streaks  towards  the 
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horizon,  where  the  sun  hung  like  a soft  melting  crimson 
ball.  Across  it  lay  two  grey-purple  cloud-bars.  The 
valleys  were  full  of  white  mist.  Beneath  the  sunset  it 
looked  like  a great  still  lake,  with  the  ridges  of  the  hills  as 
low-lying  shores.  Against  one  taller  peak  the  mist  had 
dashed  itself  in  a sudden  cloud  of  foam  ; but,  unlike  the 
foam  of  the  sea,  which  falls  back  again,  it  clung  to  the  face 
of  the  hill,  and  hung  motionless  in  the  air.  Away  to  the 
right,  a grey  river  of  mist  rolled  between  the  hill-tops, 
and  emptied  itself  into  the  grey-blue  of  the  sky. 

Far  below  us  the  lights  began  to  gleam  in  the  towns. 
They  seemed  to  leap  like  tiny  flames,  and  glittered  and 
danced  in  a way  which  I had  never  seen  before.  They 
were  still  dancing,  and  the  sky  was  changing  from  grey 
to  night-blue,  when  I forgot  the  wonder  of  it  all  in  sleep. 

A bell  ringing  suddenly  at  3.30  a.m.  woke  me  in  the 
dusk  which  precedes  sunrise.  We  rushed  to  the  window. 
In  the  east  the  sky  was  already  rose-pink  and  pale  gold. 
Slowly  the  sun  climbed  up  above  the  lines  of  the  hills,  and 
the  sky  spread  itself  across  the  horizon  in  bands  of  delicate 
colour.  Between  the  pale  pink  and  yellow  were  pearl- 
grey — almost  white — streaks.  The  sun  itself  was  again  a 
crimson  ball,  and  at  first  it  seemed  to  rise  very  slowly. 
But  quite  suddenly  it  seemed  to  move  more  quickly,  and 
turn  from  crimson  to  orange,  from  orange  to  gold,  from 
gold  to  a blinding,  shining  ball  of  yellow  metal,  before  which 
the  colours  of  the  sky  fled,  leaving  only  grey  deepening 
to  blue,  higher  above  the  hills.  The  mist  was  still  in  the 
valleys,  but  it  had  spread  until  it  was  one  great  pearl-grey 
sea,  from  which  the  hills  lifted  their  slate-blue  heads  to 
meet  the  sunrise.  Just  beneath  the  sun  the  mist  was 
tinged  with  the  palest  rose-colour,  but  the  rest  was  almost 
colourless,  and  only  a few  lights  gleamed  still  in  the  towns 
below. 

When  we  awoke  again,  two  hours  later,  the  sky  was  bluer, 
and  much  of  the  mist  had  vanished,  but  some  still  lingered 
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as  we  began  our  walk.  We  seemed  to  leave  the  Brocken 
far  behind  in  a marvellously  short  time.  The  air  was  clear 
and  fresh,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  but  as  yet  without 
much  power,  and  our  path  led  steeply  down  towards  the 
edge  of  the  woods  below.  In  the  woods  we  found  an 
exquisite  little  stream,  dancing  along  in  the  sunshine, 
rippling  hastily  over  stones,  and  running  clear  as  glass 
over  the  even  places.  The  bottom  was  golden-brown, 
and  sometimes  green  with  moss  and  weeds,  but  nearly 
always  shining  pebbles  sparkled  through  the  pure  water. 
We  followed  the  merry  stream  for  nearly  five  miles  through 
the  woods.  Sometimes  the  trees  grew  thickly,  and  the 
ground  beneath  lay  bare ; sometimes  moss  and  under- 
growth made  a green  garden  for  the  sunshine  to  play  in. 
And  then  we  came  suddenly  on  to  the  high  road,  but  soon 
left  it  and  turned  into  the  woods  again  along  the  Magde- 
burger  Weg,  which  leads  to  Altenau.  Here  we  found 
another  stream,  a very  riotous,  happy  creature,  rushing 
along  at  a great  pace,  and  tumbling  over  rocks,  and  then 
suddenly  finding  such  a lovely  pool  that  it  had  to  wait 
and  rest  before  dashing  on  again  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
It  was  so  lovely  that  we  sat  down  on  a mossy  bank  to  watch 
it,  and  to  rejoice  that  it  was  yet  only  half-past  nine,  and 
Altenau  was  only  a few  miles  ahead.  . . At  the  end  of  the 
road  was  a great  gate,  and  as  we  passed  through  it  we  found 
ourselves  in  a different  country.  The  woods  lay  behind 
us,  and  before  us  sunlit  slopes  covered  with  heaps  of  fragrant 
hay.  The  women  and  children  had  turned  out  to  help, 
and  the  hillside  was  dotted  with  groups  of  picturesque 
figures  tossing  the  hay,  or  resting  for  a few  minutes  before 
going  on  with  the  work.  Above  the  hay-fields  smaller 
clumps  of  pines  stood  out  dark  against  the  sky.  Suddenly, 
as  we  turned  a corner  of  the  path,  we  saw  Altenau  before 
us.  It  is  a little  red-roofed  town,  lying  in  a sheltered  valley. 
Then  we  rested  and  had  lunch,  and  explored  the  winding 
village  street,  and  finally  mounted  a big  motor,  which  carried 
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us  along  the  dullest  part  of  our  road.  At  Romkerhalle  we 
left  the  high  road  and  walked  beside  the  little  river,  through 
deep  still  woods,  along  a path  which  sometimes  dipped  to 
the  stream  and  sometimes  climbed  the  hill  far  above  it. 
Great  boulders  la y in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  wound 
among  them.  From  the  hills,  several  foamy- white  water- 
falls fell  sheer  into  the  river,  and  tumbled  down  the  steep 
hillsides,  with  a splashing,  eager  haste.  As  the  path  turned 
suddenly,  it  left  a spur  of  the  wood  standing  out  surprised 
and  isolated  from  the  shadow,  with  a clump  of  pines 
outlined  sharply  against  grey  crags  beyond.  And  then  we 
crossed  the  stream  and  found  ourselves  on  the  high  road 
again,  and  a noisy  quivering  motor  carried  us  quickly 
into  Goslar. 

It  is  the  quaintest  old  city.  In  one  street  the  overhanging 
roofs  of  the  houses  almost  meet  overhead.  The  market- 
place is  most  picturesque,  and  in  almost  every  street  some 
quaint  old  building  stands  out.  We  saw  the  Kaiser-haus, 
which  is  intensely  interesting.  The  great  hall  is  very  beauti- 
ful, and  so  full  of  history  that  it  was  easy  to  people  it  in 
imagination  with  the  persons  of  emperors  and  kings  who 
once  held  their  assemblies  in  it,  and  to  picture  the  assembled 
nobles  kneeling  before  the  great  carved  chain  at  the  top  of 
the  flight  of  steps  to  do  homage  to  their  liege  lord.  And  the 
Dom  Kapelle,  pitiful  relic  of  a vanished  cathedral,  littered 
with  the  fragments  of  past  glory,  interested  us  too,  though 
the  callous  attendant  rattled  through  his  remarks  as  if  there 
were  nothing  sad  about  that  tiny  building.  We  were  tired 
after  our  long  walk,  and  wandered  slowly  through  the  pic- 
turesque streets  to  the  other  end  of  the  town,  where  the  old 
towers  and  part  of  the  wall  still  stand.  There,  in  the  open 
place  between  the  towers,  the  people  were  coming  in  from 
the  country  for  the  night.  A laden  wagon,  drawn  by  a 
sleepy  pair  of  horses  and  driven  by  a man  in  a bright  blue 
shirt,  crawled  over  the  stones,  and  behind  came  a herd  of 
cows,  with  their  bells  ringing  as  they  came  slowly  across  the 
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street.  Later  a sudden  clatter  on  the  stones  heralded  a 
whole  flock  of  goats,  big  and  little.  At  their  head  marched  a 
quaintly  dressed  man,  with  a long  pipe  slung  across  his 
shoulders,  and  behind  the  goats  a woman  and  a little  boy- 
kept  a wary  eye  on  stragglers.  And  then  a long,  old- 
fashioned  wagon,  piled  high  with  hay,  drew  slowly  across 
the  Platz  and  jolted  over  the  cobbles.  We  turned  back, 
past  more  fascinating  old  houses,  past  the  extraordinary 
figures  carved  on  the  “Brusttuch,”  past  the  ancient  convent 
near  the  station.  There  we  shouldered  the  knapsacks  which 
we  had  left  a few  hours  before,  and  by  9.45  we  were  once 
more  in  Hildesheim.  It  was  almost  dark  as  we  walked  home 
through  the  quiet  streets,  tired  but  very,  very  happy,  all 
a- tingle  with  the  joy  of  the  past  two  days  and  the  glory  and 
wonder  of  our  first  glimpse  of  the  Harz. 

July  28th , 1912. 

Such  a storm  ! Five  minutes  ago,  as  I stood  at  the  win- 
dow, the  spires  of  the  Godehardi  Kirche  were  black  against 
the  threatening  sky.  Now  they  are  blotted  out  of  existence 
by  a blinding  torrent  of  rain,  the  thunder  is  gathering  itself 
together  and  bursting  free  again  in  crashing  peals,  and  the 
lightning  is  flashing  across  the  dark  clouds.  The  rain  is  less 
heavy  now,  and  the  sun  is  shining,  and  there  is  a rainbow, 
but  the  lightning  is  still  flashing  right  across  the  bow.  The 
woods  are  so  beautiful  in  the  sunlight  and  rain,  and  the 
stacks  of  corn  in  the  fields  are  bright  gold.  Now  the  rain 
has  stopped,  the  rain-washed  sky  is  blue  again — rather  a 
washed-out  blue — as  if  the  water  had  taken  the  colour  out 
of  it.  The  air  is  so  fresh  and  cool  and  the  grey  church 
towers  have  reappeared. 

The  storm  interrupted  me  just  as  I was  beginning  to 
write.  Last  Sunday  evening  we  went  such  a lovely  walk 
along  the  river  bank.  We  found  innumerable  wild  flowers — 
poppies  and  harebells  and  butter  and  eggs  and  heaps  of  other 
kinds,  and  lovely  convolvuli  twining  round  the  twigs  of  the 
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bushes.  We  came  through  the  little  monastic  domain  of 
Marienburg.  They  were  celebrating  the  beginning  of  the 
harvest,  and  merry  music  reached  us  from  the  inn.  A 
woman  with  a scythe  wreathed  with  wild  flowers  and  ribbons 
passed  us  on  her  homeward  way,  and  two  gipsy  girls  with 
scarves  over  their  heads  and  wooden  sabots  crossed  the  bridge 
as  we  came  to  it.  . . . On  Wednesday  we  went  for  a walk 
on  the  old  wall  after  supper.  It  was  a perfect  night.  The 
sky  was  a dull  blue.  We  wondered  how  to  describe  the 
shade,  until  I suddenly  realised  what  it  was.  It  was  the 
blue  of  lavender  flowers  veiled  in  grey  mist.  We  sat  down 
on  a bench  overlooking  the  moat.  The  water  was  covered 
with  weeds,  which  gleamed  in  the  evening  light  and  seemed 
to  have  turned  to  a strangely  beautiful  shade  of  yellow- 
green.  Against  them  the  trunk  of  a great  poplar  beside  us 
stood  clear-cut.  The  lower  branches  lost  themselves  in  a 
clump  of  wide-spreading  ash-trees  on  the  other  side  of  the 
moat,  but  the  topmost  ones  were  sharply  silhouetted  against 
the  sky.  As  we  sat  there  the  first  star  pushed  aside  a corner 
of  cloud  and  twinkled  into  sight  above  the  poplar,  and  then 
the  pale  golden  half-moon  climbed  above  the  ash  trees. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  we  took  the  train  to  Wolden- 
berg,  and  walked  through  lovely  woods  to  the  old  castle. 
After  tea  Sherburne  and  I sketched  it,  and  then  we  went  on 
through  exquisite  woods  full  of  pale  sunlight  to  an  old 
hollow  in  the  rocks  where  a hermit  lived  for  years.  Great 
oaks  grew  in  this  wood,  with  trunks  which  it  took  four  of  us 
to  span.  The  ground  was  mossy  or  thick  with  the  green 
leaves  and  yellow  blossoms  of  a plant  whose  name  I do  not 
know.  The  hermit’s  hollow  opens  on  a lovely  view.  Huge 
oak  trees  in  the  foreground,  and  beyond  a sudden  drop  in  the 
hill  and  a green  sea  of  tree-tops  fading  to  blue  against  the 
sky.  Mrs.  Cook  and  Frl.  J.  took  the  train  back,  but  Frl. 
L.,  Sherburne  and  I walked  to  the  next  station,  about  three 
miles  farther,  through  cornfields  and  a red- roofed  village  and 
a high-road  bordered  by  cherry-trees,  and  a sky  deepening 
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into  blue-black.  The  moon  was  only  a pale  white  cloud  at 
first,  but  she  too  deepened  with  the  sky,  and  before  we 
reached  home  she  was  shining  in  all  the  glory  of  a golden 
dress. 

August  nth , 1912. 

This  week  has  been  very  quiet.  I have  been  finishing  up 
various  bits  of  work  and  books  and  shopping.  . . . On 
Wednesday  morning  we  went  to  see  the  market  and  did  Frl. 
Rover’s  marketing  for  her.  The  market-place  was  crammed 
with  stalls,  and  crowds  of  picturesque  countrywomen,  with 
huge  baskets  on  their  backs,  thronged  the  narrow  passage- 
ways between  them.  On  the  sidewalks  in  front  of  the  old 
houses  were  flower-baskets  and  plants.  The  market-women 
sat  behind  their  wares  and  haggled  over  pfennigs,  or  knitted 
busily  between  customers.  One  old  woman  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  busy  whirl  around  her.  She  sat  on  the  edge 
of  her  stall,  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap.  Beside  her  lay  a 
basket  of  beans,  behind  her  a tray  of  little  round  country 
cheeses,  which  she  had  brought  to  sell ; but  she  heeded 
them  not.  Her  old  brown  wizened  face  was  perfectly 
placid,  and  she  sat  there  gazing  upwards  and  away  as  if 
into  the  blue  depths  of  distant  hills.  I wonder  what  old 
memories  were  filling  her  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
noisy  bustling  present  ? Then  another  quaint  picture  was 
the  funniest  old  countrywoman — this  time  one  who  was 
very  much  awake.  She  wore  a faded  brownish  dress  and  a 
blue  apron.  Round  her  shoulders  a brown  shawl  with  a red 
border  was  folded  neatly.  The  brim  of  her  shabby  black  hat 
was  broken  and  torn,  but  she  wore  it  as  complacently  as  if  it 
had  been  the  latest  thing  from  Paris — probably,  indeed,  she 
would  have  found  the  latter  most  uncomfortable  ! When 
I saw  her  there  was  a dearth  of  customers,  and  she  was 
putting  in  time  by  knitting  away  vigorously.  I snapped 
her,  but  how  I wished  for  colour  photography  ! Her  queer 
browns  and  reds  and  blues  behind  a heap  of  purple  and  pale 
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green  cabbages  would  have  proved  irresistible  to  an  old 
Flemish  painter,  I’m  sure. 

This  summer  ends  with  a little  impromptu  : — 

I came,  in  the  season  of  roses, 

To  Hildesheim,  town  of  the  rose. 

The  roses  have  faded  and  fallen, 

And  to-day  brings  my  stay  to  a close. 

The  charm  of  the  quaint  old-world  houses. 

The  scent  of  the  pinewoods,  the  gleam 
Of  white  birches,  the  fragrance  of  roses — 
To-morrow  will  be  but  a dream. 

But  a dream  ? No,  for  dreams  fade  forgotten, 

While  the  memory  of  these  will  remain. 

Friends,  ’tis  not  “ adieu  ” that  I bid  you, 

But — “ auf  frohliches  Wiederseh’n.” 

Her  winter  visit  the  next  year  showed  her  the 
German  Christmas,  and  she  caught  its  flavour  with 
eager  pleasure,  though  there  was  a tinge  of  sadness 
in  being  away  from  her  own  people. 

December  2 1st,  1913. 

Yesterday  was  the  first  really  perfect  winter’s  day  since 
my  arrival.  The  hoar-frost  lay  thick  over  everything, 
and  after  breakfast  we  went  into  the  woods,  which  were 
simply  exquisite.  The  silver  birches  especially  were 
dazzling  white  against  the  blue  sky  and  every  tiny  twig 
glittered  in  the  sunshine.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  a lovely 
walk  and  tea  on  the  Steinberg  on  the  side  of  the  town. 
On  our  way  back  we  went  to  the  Christmarkt,  which  is 
held  the  week  before  Christmas,  and  it  was  like  stepping 
back  into  the  16th  century  to  see  the  market-place,  sur- 
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rounded  with  quaint  old  houses  and  crowded  with  gay 
booths  full  of  queer  wooden  toys  and  appalling-looking 
cakes  and  sweets,  and  glistening  with  “ Schmuck  ” for 
Christmas  trees  and  long  shining  strands  of  tinsel  “ Angels’ 
hair.”  The  country  folk  all  come  in  to  Hildesheim  for 
this  market,  and  the  women,  with  their  hoods  and  shawls 
and  big  baskets  on  their  backs,  added  to  the  picturesqueness. 
And  overhead  the  sky  was  a deep  intense  blue-black,  with 
myriads  of  dancing  stars. 

On  Thursday  I helped  to  buy  our  tree — a big  one,  for 
1.50.  One  street  is  stacked  with  trees  along  its  whole 
length,  and  the  scent  makes  you  think  that  you  are  walking 
through  a forest.  The  shops  are  full  of  Christmas  things — 
piles  of  marzipan  in  every  conceivable  shape — Pfefferkuchen, 
and  all  sorts  of  things  to  hang  on  the  trees. 

December  28 th,  1913. 

Christmas  this  year  was  pushed  forward  one  day  all 
round  for  me  : Church  and  presents  on  Xmas  Eve  and 
theatre  on  the  25th  ! On  the  23rd  we  just  arrived  back 
from  a shopping  expedition  in  time  to  find  King  Herod 
and  the  Wise  Men  from  the  East  marching  into  the  house  ! 
They  were  dressed  in  character,  and  one  of  the  “ Wise  Men  ” 
carried  a huge  star,  which  opened  and  showed  the  scene 
in  the  stable.  They  sang  a carol,  and  “ Herod  ” drew  his 
sword  and  threatened  to  slay  the  “ Infant  Christ,”  and  then 
they  sang  again  about  his  defeat.  It  was  very  quaint,  and 
much  more  melodious  and  Christmas-like  than  our  miserable 
“ Waits.” 

On  the  24th  we  went  to  church  at  5 p.m.  It  was 
crowded,  and  we  sat  up  on  the  raised  part  just  beside  the 
altar ; on  each  side  of  the  altar  was  a huge  tree,  decorated 
with  white  candles  and  lilies.  On  the  altar  itself  were 
two  little  snow-covered  trees,  and  every  pillar  all  down  the 
nave  was  decked  with  pine  boughs  and  lilies.  It  was  very 
pretty  and  Christmassy,  and  I enjoyed  the  service.  The 
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choir  sang  several  carols  very  well.  As  we  walked  home 
we  saw  one  tree  after  another  lighted  up,  until  nearly 
every  house  had  one.  As  soon  as  we  got  in  ours  was 
lighted.  It  was  very  pretty.  We  each  had  a separate  table 
for  our  presents,  and  a large  plate  of  fruit  and  sweets. 
Just  at  this  moment  the  post  arrived  with  a huge  packet 
of  letters  from  home.  It  could  not  have  been  better  timed. 

The  Christmases  at  home  were  very  happy  and 
intimate  family  festivals,  for  which  gifts  were  often 
planned  and  made  in  the  summer  holidays.  Mar- 
guerite’s custom  was  to  accompany  hers  with  little 
verses,  and  she  did  not  omit  the  pleasant  practice 
this  year.  Here  is  one  of  them  : 

To  Frl.  L.  Rover,  with  a bottle  of  lavender  water . 

Merrily  dance  the  sunbeams, 

Gaily  plays  the  breeze, 

Round  the  sweet  blue  lavender 
Hum  the  busy  bees. 

Cry  the  passing  maidens  : 

“ O the  sweet  perfume  ! 

Would  that  we  could  keep  it 
Through  the  winter’s  gloom.” 

Fairies  heard  their  wishes, 

Quickly  plucked  the  flowers  ; 

From  their  petals  pressing 
Scent  for  ladies’  bowers. 

’Prisoned  now  in  crystal, 

Bound  with  reedy  chains — 

Smiles  of  summer  blossoms, 

Tears  of  summer  rains — 
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Subtly  twined  together, 

Fragrant  here  they  stand, 

And  the  “ lieber  Weihnachtsmann  ” 

Lays  them  in  your  hand. 

January  2nd , 1914. 

On  New  Year’s  Eve  the  weather  was  glorious — snow 
and  bright  sunshine,  and  Frl.  L.  and  I spent  a merry  after- 
noon toboganning  down  the  long  run  on  the  Galgenberg. 
It  was  great  sport,  but  I did  wish  Alex  and  Kathleen  could 
have  been  with  us.  In  the  evening  we  sat  up  to  welcome 
the  new  year.  The  time  passed  quickly  with  reading  aloud 
and  casting  lead,  and  guessing  what  the  strange  shapes 
it  took  might  be  supposed  to  be.  We  lighted  the  Xmas 
tree  again  too,  and  just  before  twelve  I read  : “ Ring 
out,  wild  bells  ! ” which  the  Rovers  liked  very  much. 
It  was  quite  new  to  them.  I wonder  if  any  of  the  rest  of 
you  read  it  too  this  year  ? We  have  never  been  such  a 
scattered  family — Canada,  London,  Torquay,  Hildesheim  ! 
As  the  clock  struck  twelve  the  bells  pealed  out  across  the 
snow.  It  was  a lovely  starlight  night,  with  no  wind — 
but  we  had  the  “ happy  bells  across  the  snow,”  and  the 
“ frosty  light,”  though  not  the  “ wild  sky  ” and  “ the 
flying  cloud  ” ! Doors  and  windows  flew  open,  and 
“ Prosit  Neu  Jahr  ! ” sounded  from  every  direction. 

There  was  something  in  the  air  of  the  good  old 
romantic  Germany  we  used  to  know — some  glamour 
or  sentiment — which  impelled  the  writing  of  verses, 
and  Marguerite  no  less  than  others  succumbed  to  it. 

January  Jth , 1914. 

The  glowing  wild  roses  that  sway  and  climb 
And  cling  round  the  walls  of  old  Hildesheim 
Are  withered  and  fallen.  In  winter  time 
No  summer  blossoms  blow. 
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King  Winter  reigns  over  the  city  grey, 

The  forest  groans  ’neath  his  iron  sway  ; 

But  winter,  too,  brings  a flower  : One  day 
Fell  the  white  rose  of  the  snow. 

And  when  the  pale  fires  of  the  sunset  gleam, 
The  rosy  petals  of  summer  seem 
To  live  again  in  the  snow — a dream 
Of  summer’s  afterglow. 

A throng  of  memories  come  to  me — 

The  market-place  ringing  with  Christmarkt  glee — 
The  shimmer  and  scent  of  a Christmas  tree — 
New  Year  bells  across  the  snow.  . . 

Such  memories  weave  the  magic  spell 
Which  breaks  the  power  of  a sad  farewell. 

For  thoughts  of  Hildesheim  days  will  dwell 
In  my  heart  wherever  I go. 


V. 


CANADA,  1914. 

AFTER  taking  her  Tripos,  Marguerite  had  a 
week  at  Henley  for  the  Regatta,  and 
astonished  the  company  by  her  unaffected 
enjoyment  of  gay  things — for  there  had  been  a 
lurking  fear  that  the  First  Class  Honours  Newn- 
hamite  might  be  a superior  person,  too  learned  for 
frivolous  company.  It  used  to  be  considered  a 
compliment  to  tell  a woman  she  did  not  look 
clever,  and  Marguerite  must  often  have  been 
amused  by  artless  speeches  of  this  kind.  She  lived 
this  week  to  the  full  with  keen  enjoyment,  and  then 
went  on  to  the  Student  Christian  Movement 
Conference  at  Swanwick.  This  was  not  mere 
versatility  ; it  was  a perfectly  natural  transition 
for  Marguerite.  Her  spiritual  life  was  not  a thing 
apart  : it  was  constant  and  strong,  the  very 
foundation  of  all  her  happiness.  She  had  always 
been  intensely  interested  in  the  Student  Christian 
Movement,  and  had  throughout  her  time  at 
Newnham  done  her  best  to  extend  its  influence  and 
usefulness  in  the  College.  It  was  natural  that  she 
should  wish  to  attend  the  Conference  at  Swanwick 
in  July,  1914,  and  her  enthusiasm  for  the  movement 
made  this  gathering  one  of  her  most  treasured 
experiences.  Here  unfortunately  she  fell  ill  of 
tonsilitis.  Her  sister  went  to  fetch  her,  and 
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together  they  travelled  to  Canada  with  grand- 
mother and  aunt  to  have  one  of  the  old  delightful 
summers  at  the  Thousand  Islands.  Her  pictures 
of  Sagastaweka  read  as  if  they  were  indeed  from 
some  new  world,  for  even  as  she  wrote  the  war  was 
already  devastating  the  old. 

Sagastaweka , 

August  ()th , 1914. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  heat  haze,  caused  in  part  by  the 
smoke  of  distant  forest  fires.  Everything  is  blurred  to 
a colourless  mist,  so  that  distant  islands  and  boats  seem 
to  be  floating  in  limitless  space. 

Kathleen  and  I have  a room  with  a balcony  looking  out 
over  a wide  channel,  with  Sentinel  Island  in  the  distance, 
and  on  the  other  side,  up  a little  sun-flecked  path,  edged 
with  oaks  and  tall  shining  silver  birches,  leading  to  Sunset 
Point.  Downstairs  there  is  a big  living  room,  with  plain 
wooden  walls,  hung  with  queer  linen  posters  brought  from 
Egypt.  The  fireplace  is  made  of  rough  hewn  blocks  of 
granite,  with  moss  still  growing  in  the  crevices.  On  the 
shelf  are  pottery  jars  and  dishes.  Outside  there  is  a wide 
verandah  where  we  take  all  our  meals.  A path  runs  down 
to  the  wharf  where  our  boats  are  tied  and  a little  out  the 
dinghey  lies  at  a buoy.  The  days  slide  past  very  quickly, 
with  little  to  mark  them.  We  spend  a lot  of  time  on  and 
in  the  water — dip  before  breakfast,  and  a longer  swim  in 
the  afternoon.  There  has  been  wonderful  moonlight, 
so  we  have  been  out  on  the  river  after  supper.  One  evening 
we  paddled  right  up  the  path  of  the  moon,  watching  it 
turn  from  crimson  to  orange,  and  from  orange  to  gold  and 
silver.  The  islands  grew  black  and  mysterious  against  a 
pale  sky  set  with  stars,  and  the  little  breeze  made  our  canoe 
dance  over  the  water  so  that  the  waves  sang  a little  song 
against  the  side. 
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We  have  had  some  glorious  sunsets,  too.  The  water 
catches  the  rays  of  light  so  that  it  looks  as  if  myriads  of 
rainbows  were  laid  one  within  the  other  across  it.  The 
colours  are  indescribably  beautiful — rose  and  gold,  and 
amethyst  glowing  over  sky  and  water.  Our  island  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  river.  It  is  wooded  with  lovely 
oaks  and  maples,  and  silver  birches.  It  stands  rather  high 
in  the  water,  and  there  are  red  granite  cliffs  which  catch  the 
sunlight,  but  sometimes  the  land  slopes  gently  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  water.  (This  year  there  are  lots  of  red 
squirrels,  and  it  is  fun  to  watch  them  running  about.) 

August  i thy  1914. 

Night  had  tucked  away  the  wind-fluttered  leaves  into 
soft  dark  bundles,  feathering  at  the  edges,  massed  about 
the  tree  stems. 

I was  sitting  on  the  rocks  at  the  end  of  Pine  Island,  with 
the  waves  of  the  lake  beating  at  my  feet.  The  sun  was 
setting  a great  red  ball,  over  beyond  the  cluster  of  ragged 
pines  on  a distant  point,  and  the  sky  about  it  was  soft 
with  the  rosiness  of  the  sunrise  on  snow.  Across  the  sky 
lay  a great  semicircle  of  blue  grey  clouds,  painted  with 
bold  strokes  crossing  each  other  so  that  the  lighter  tint  of 
the  sky  behind  showed  in  flecks  through  the  bars.  Above 
floated  a mass  of  clouds,  wind-blown  and  delicate  ; some 
mottled  like  the  scales  of  a fish,  others  veined  like  a butter- 
fly’s wings.  I turned  from  wondering  at  their  beauty  to  find 
that  the  sun  had  vanished,  leaving  a sea  of  flame  beating 
in  fiery  waves  against  the  dark  cliffs  of  a blue-black  cloud, 
and  laving  the  shores  of  a long  chain  of  islands  flung  across 
the  sky.  I left  the  rocks  and  wandered  slowly  back  through 
a tangle  of  undergrowth  and  over  moss-starred  rocks  to 
the  boat.  As  we  rowed  homewards,  the  waves  caught  the 
crimson  and  pale  orange  of  the  sky,  and  tossed  them  dancing 
across  the  water.  The  islands  were  deepening  into  mys- 
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terious  shadows,  save  where  the  white  stems  of  silver 
birches  shone,  ghostlike,  from  the  darkening  woods. 

August  23 rd,  1914. 

I was  lying  in  a hammock,  hung  across  the  wide  corner 
of  the  verandah,  watching  the  storm  come  up.  The  sky 
dulled  to  a neutral  tint  of  yellowish  grey,  and  the  wind, 
which  had  been  high  all  the  morning,  blew  yet  more 
strongly.  Distant  thunder  rolled  round  the  islands,  and 
echoed  across  the  water.  The  rain  began — great  sheets 
of  it — sponging  out  the  more  distant  islands  until  they 
looked  like  faint  blurred  masses,  and  veiling  the  nearer 
ones  so  that  their  bright  green  darkened  and  became  threat- 
ening. Louder  peals  of  thunder  broke  about  us.  Soon 
the  rain  ceased  its  first  impetuous  downpour,  and  the  rocks 
of  the  island  opposite  stood  revealed,  the  trees  and  moss 
which  grew  from  their  crevices  washed  green  and  fresh, 
the  silver  birches  quivering  and  shaking  in  a confusion  of 
white  stems  and  delicate  greenery.  Out  on  the  water 
whitecaps  were  lifting  their  foam-crested  heads,  and  the 
waves  broke  against  the  rocks  on  the  island  shores.  I was 
moved  by  the  contrast  which  this  storm  made  to  the  usual 
scenes  among  the  Thousand  Islands  to  try  to  describe  some 
of  their  beauties.  Even  as  I wrote,  the  storm  died  away, 
and  the  evening  came  calm  and  lovely.  We  attended  the 
service  held  in  Half-Moon  Bay,  where  a few  boatloads  of 
friends  gathered  to  hear  an  address  from  an  Indian  Medical 
Missionary.  On  one  side  of  the  Bay  the  cliffs  rise  high, 
their  curves  only  broken  by  the  trees  which  spring  from 
clefts  in  the  rock.  The  other  shore  is  low-lying,  and  here 
a block  of  granite  serves  for  pulpit.  Round  the  curve,  in 
the  Bay,  boat  after  boat  stole  softly,  and  the  peace  of 
God  fell  upon  us  all. 

As  we  rowed  slowly  out  of  the  Bay,  we  came  full  upon 
a river  of  shining  gold,  and  lifted  our  eyes  to  a pure  golden 
sky.  We  rowed  on,  watching  the  light  flooding  the  water 
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with  colour.  Rounding  the  corner  of  an  island,  we  came  out 
of  the  shadow  of  the  trees  into  full  view  of  the  sky.  Above 
a bank  of  dull  purple  clouds  a golden  sickle  moon  shone 
from  a sky  of  pale  blue  and  primrose  yellow.  Away  to 
the  right  a broad  ribbon  of  red-gold  swept  round  the 
horizon  until  it  merged  into  the  grey  eastern  sky. 

September  loth , 1914. 

The  mirage  had  been  very  clear  all  day,  but  as  the  sunset 
glowed  crimson  behind  Sentinel  it  became  strangely 
beautiful.  Night  came  swiftly,  and  with  it  dead  calm 
and  a host  of  stars.  As  we  looked  out  sky  and  river  alike 
were  full  of  shining  points  of  light.  It  was  so  still  that  the 
islands  were  mirrored  in  the  water,  and  in  the  starlight 
the  trees  and  their  reflections  merged  into  one.  We 
turned  towards  the  woods  behind  us,  and  for  a moment 
thought  that  someone  was  coming  through  them  with  a 
big  lantern,  and  then  we  realised  that  it  was  the  moon 
rising  and  piercing  through  the  trees.  We  started  quickly 
through  the  woods,  stumbling  over  the  rough  tracks  in  the 
shadows.  At  the  back  of  the  island  we  saw  the  moon 
riding  clear  of  clouds,  a white  lemon-shaped  thing,  which 
touched  the  stretches  of  water  between  the  distant  islands, 
and  by  some  magic  transmuted  them  into  glittering  silver 
pools.  We  returned  and  started  out  again  in  a canoe. 
The  green  water-lily  pads  shimmered  silvery  grey  in  the 
moonlight — surely  a fit  ballroom  for  fairy  dancers.  A 
musk-rat,  swimming  across,  left  a trail  of  light  in  his 
wake.  The  moon  washed  the  dark  rocks  white  and  pale, 
so  that  the  shadows  in  the  crevices  were  accentuated, 
and  the  trees  which  caught  the  light  seemed  covered  with 
a soft  bloom,  like  that  on  a grape.  In  the  shadows  trees 
lost  their  individuality,  the  white  birches  alone  standing 
out.  We  turned  into  Halfmoon  Bay,  and  as  we  rounded 
the  bend  came  into  a sheet  of  darkened  water,  still 
unreached  by  the  moonlight.  We  turned  our  canoe 
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homewards,  and  as  we  paddled  silently,  the  sound  of  a clock 
striking  ten  came  to  us  from  the  mainland  two  miles  away. 
A big  bird,  probably  our  friend  the  heron,  rose  from  the 
rushes,  flashed  past  us,  and  vanished  into  the  blue  depths 
of  the  night. 

Then  she  describes  the  return  journey  to 
Montreal  at  the  close  of  the  summer  : 

Sagastazveka , 

September  10  th,  1914. 

We  left  the  island  at  sunset,  and  rowed  down  to  Gana- 
noque  while  the  sun  glowed  with  orange  and  purple,  and  the 
river  shone  with  reflected  glory.  It  was  a perfectly  calm 
evening,  and  the  islands  were  mirrored  in  the  river,  so  that 
every  detail  of  the  trees  seemed  to  live  again  in  the  water. 
Darkness  came  swiftly  as  we  sat  on  the  wharf  at  Gananoque 
watching  the  lights  of  the  “ Alexandria  ” draw  nearer  and 
nearer.  We  went  on  board  to  find  that  another  lady  and 
ourselves  constituted  the  passenger  list.  While  we  waited 
for  the  purser,  the  cook  strolled  up  and  began  a conversation, 
and  seemed  much  interested  to  hear  that  we  were  English, 
and  later  a college  boy  came  out  on  deck,  bent  on  a talk.  It 
was  rather  amusing  to  see  him  the  next  morning  at  breakfast 
in  the  guise  of  a steward  ! Our  fellow  passenger,  a much 
befrilled  and  coiffured  lady,  conversed  at  length  on  the 
subject  of  the  “ best  hotels,”  and  the  fact  that  even  in 
them  you  did  not  always  get  good  coffee.  She  arrived  at 
breakfast  in  an  elaborate  decolletee  lace  blouse,  and  later 
paraded  the  deck  with  a bright  pink  scarf  round  her  head. 
Before  going  to  bed  we  sat  in  the  stern  and  watched  the 
stars  growing  brighter  and  brighter,  while  the  lights  of 
Gananoque  faded  in  the  distance.  Once  during  the  night 
we  woke  to  see  the  crescent  moon  rising,  the  colour  of  a 
golden  orange,  swinging  low  in  the  sky,  and  casting  a long 
trail  of  light  across  the  water.  Again,  at  dawn,  we  looked 
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out  and  saw  the  red  light  brighten  in  the  east,  and  the  moon, 
now  silver,  shining  above  it.  In  the  morning  we  steamed 
through  the  Cornwall  canal.  We  could  see  the  river 
flowing  alongside  nearly  all  the  way,  its  calm  blue  water 
broken  sometimes  by  foamy  rapids.  The  canal  ran  between 
fields  fenced  in  with  poles  laid  criss-cross,  forming  an  angle 
every  few  yards,  so  that  the  line  of  the  fence  bent  sharply 
all  across  the  fields.  The  locks  were  very  trim,  with  green 
lawns  and  flowerbeds  ablaze  with  colour,  and  at  each  of 
them  there  was  a little  encampment  of  white  tents,  a soldier 
in  scarlet  coat  marching  to  and  fro  with  shouldered  musket, 
and  others  folding  up  their  blankets,  and  setting  the  tents  in 
order  for  the  day.  Occasionally  we  passed  a little  company 
of  six  or  eight  soldiers  marching  along  the  bank — many  of 
them  looked  mere  boys,  and  they  greeted  us  cheerfully  as 
they  went.  In  some  parts  there  were  houses  built  beside 
the  canal — wooden  frame  houses  with  verandahs,  and 
children  playing  beside  the  endless  line  of  telegraph  poles, 
which  seemed  twice  as  tall  because  they  were  reflected 
in  the  water.  Finally,  we  left  the  canal  and  steamed  out 
again  into  the  wide  river,  between  low-lying  shores  dotted 
with  houses  and  clumps  of  trees^  down  a channel  marked 
by  red  buoys,  whose  lights  burned  dimly  in  the  sunshine. 
There  were  big  stretches  of  reeds  along  the  shoreline,  and 
horses  and  cattle  were  grazing,  and  now  and  again  a light- 
house, standing  out  stark  white  against  the  background  of 
trees  which  were  beginning  to  take  on  autumn  colourings. 
The  river  widened  rapidly,  until  the  trees  and  buildings 
on  the  shores  were  blurred  into  indistinctness.  The  water 
was  ruffled  by  a little  breeze,  and  where  the  light  caught 
it  a broad  band  of  lighter  colour  stretched  into  the  distance. 
In  the  afternoon  we  entered  the  Sonlauges  canal.  There 
were  a good  many  farms,  and  sheep  and  cattle  grazed  in  the 
meadows,  and  fields  of  Indian  corn  glowed  in  the  sunshine. 
We  passed  many  small  camps,  with  blankets  and  uniforms 
piled  in  front  of  the  tents  and  muskets  stacked  beside  them. 
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The  canal  stretched  far  into  the  distance,  a track  of  shining 
water,  so  that  the  white  bridges  spanning  it,  which  looked 
but  commonplace  when  close  at  hand,  took  on  a hue  of 
strange  beauty,  seeming  like  giant  cobwebs  stretched  across 
the  waterway,  shining  out  of  the  hazy  distance  like  dew- 
laden spiders’  webs  ; we  caught  glimpses  of  quiet  pools 
reflecting  the  yellowing  woods,  and  now  and  again  a view 
of  the  open  river,  with  long  lines  of  foam  marking  the  rapids ; 
lock  after  lock  let  us  down  between  high  walls  and  out  again 
to  a lower  level,  and  finally  we  joined  the  river  again, 
passing  out  beside  a sheet  of  white-flecked  water,  with 
long  lines  of  sun-bathed  rocks  running  out  into  it.  On 
the  nearer  shore,  grove  after  grove  of  beautiful  trees  came 
into  sight,  the  grey  trunks  standing  out  against  a shadowed 
background.  The  spires  of  distant  churches  shone  against 
the  pale  sky,  and  fishing  boats  floated  near,  their  reflections 
marking  the  quiet  water.  The  shores  were  more  thickly 
covered  with  houses,  and  in  the  grey  distance  cities  and 
villages  peered  out,  cargo  boats  stained  the  radiant  air  with 
smoke,  and  behind  them  all  the  long  curving  line  of  Mount 
Royal  showed  us  that  we  were  nearing  the  end  of  our 
journey.  We  passed  many  other  ships,  freighters  and 
passenger  boats,  a fine  steam  yacht,  and  hideous  dredgers 
and  colliers. 

She  summed  up  her  impressions  in  the  following 
short  article  : 


September  15  th,  1914. 


Summer  in  the  Thousand  Islands. 

The  long  journey  across  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean, 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  and  thence  by  train  to 
Gananoque,  a thousand  miles  from  the  sea,  was  nearly  at 
an  end.  With  its  bell  clanging,  the  train  moved  slowly 
through  the  streets  of  the  little  town  and  stopped  at  the 
wharf.  We  had  reached  the  point  where  the  St.  Lawrence 
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is  ten  miles  wide,  and  a row  boat  carried  us  out  into  the 
Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands  to  Sagastaweka — “ the 
home  full  of  sunshine  ” — where  we  were  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer. It  is  a thickly  wooded  island,  standing  high  in  the 
water.  On  one  side  red  granite  cliffs  catch  the  sunlight, 
and  in  the  middle  there  is  a little  valley  where  the  golden- 
rod  grows  shoulder-high,  and  tall  silver  birches  shine 
radiant  against  the  cloudless  blue  sky. 

Days  spent  among  the  Islands  are  like  rainbows  which 
have  spilt  their  colours  over  the  world — mornings  of  gold 
and  green  and  blue — evenings  when  sky  and  water  glow 
with  rose  and  yellow  and  amethyst.  I have  never  seen  such 
sunsets.  The  water  catches  the  rays  of  light  and  plays 
with  them,  shifting  and  twisting,  and  blending  the  colours, 
while  the  Islands  deepen  into  shadow,  and  the  trees  stand 
out  black  against  the  sky. 

Nearly  every  day  there  was  a mirage  like  a chain  of 
little  islands  flung  across  the  horizon  ; and  on  one  strangely 
beautiful  evening  it  lingered  after  sundown — its  outlines 
clear  as  before,  its  colour  dimmed  to  mist-blue  against  a 
flaming  sky. 

When  the  night  was  very  still,  sky  and  river  were  full  of 
shining  points  of  lights.  The  islands  were  mirrored  in  the 
water,  and  in  the  starlights  the  trees  and  their  reflections 
merged  into  one.  On  such  nights  we  used  to  go  out  in  a 
canoe,  gliding  into  the  open  where  there  was  no  sound 
save  the  rhythmical  drip-drip  of  water  from  the  paddles, 
or  pushing  through  shallow  channels  where  the  silence 
was  broken  by  the  swish  of  reeds  and  water-lily  pads,  or  the 
whirr  of  a heron  rising  from  the  rushes. 

The  days  passed  all  too  quickly  in  rowing,  sailing  and 
canoeing,  picnics  on  the  islands,  and  swimming.  Some- 
times Red  Indians  came  to  offer  us  baskets  made  of  sweet 
hay,  or  birch-bark  and  porcupine  quills.  On  Sunday  even- 
ings we  went  to  service  in  a bay  shaped  like  a half-moon. 
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The  pulpit  was  a block  of  granite  on  the  shore,  and  the 
congregation  sat  in  boats  packed  closely  together. 

In  these  surroundings  war,  which  broke  out  a few  days 
after  we  reached  Canada,  seemed  like  a grotesque  and 
horrible  nightmare  ; but  when  we  returned  to  Montreal 
to  learn  that  all  the  liners  were  commandeered  for  the 
Canadian  Contingent,  and  finally  sailed  out  of  New  York 
harbour  past  rows  of  German  ships,  and  saw  a British 
cruiser  waiting  for  them  outside,  we  knew  that  in  a few 
days  it  would  be  war  which  was  real  to  us,  and  the  peace  of 
the  Thousand  Islands  like  a dream. 


VI. 


WAR  WORK. 

IN  ENGLAND . 

The  Victories  of  Right 
Are  born  of  strife, 

There  were  no  day  were  there  no  night, 

Nor,  without  dying,  Life. 

Whatever  happens,  there  are  always  brave  and  amusing 
lives  to  be  lived,  and  a change  of  key  does  not  exclude 
harmony. — R.  L.  S. 

(Copied  by  Marguerite  in  her  pocket  diary.) 


MARGUERITE’S  return  from  Canada  could 
not  be  arranged  for  until  October,  1914, 
and  as  soon  as  she  arrived  in  England  she 
cast  about  for  something  useful  to  do.  She  offered 
herself  first  to  the  National  Union  of  Women’s 
Suffrage  Societies,  and  helped  Miss  Dorothy  A. 
Courtney  in  the  Hospitality  Section,  where  the 
work  was  very  heavy. 

“ In  her  work  with  me,”  writes  Miss  Courtney, 
“ Marguerite  had  no  scope  for  her  powers.  But 
perhaps  on  this  account  her  character  showed 
itself  more  clearly.  She  readily  undertook  the 
humblest  duties  of  office  routine,  and  gave  with  her 
ungrudging  service  all  the  steady  reliability  and 
unfailing  cheerfulness  of  spirit  which  shone  out  so 
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brightly  in  her  later  and  more  arduous  undertakings. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  work  itself  lies  in  its 
ultimate  development  into  Lawrence  House.”  This 
was  a hostel  for  ladies  in  distress  through  the  war, 
and  Mrs.  McArthur  was  its  Hon.  Secretary  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  correspondence  involved 
was  extremely  heavy,  and  whenever  she  was  able  to 
do  so,  Marguerite  helped  her  mother  with  it,  and 
took  a most  keen  interest  in  the  whole  enterprise. 

She  attended  Mrs.  Rackham’s  lectures  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics  and  reported  them 
for  the  Common  Cause.  She  was  also  for  some  time 
in  charge  of  the  reviewing  department  of  that  paper, 
and  her  articles  on  war  poems  (“  War  and  Song  ”), 
on  child  welfare  books,  on  “ Foundations  of 
Patriotism,”  and  other  subjects,  were  very  well 
worth  reading. 

Child  welfare  in  all  its  branches  made  a very 
strong  appeal  to  her  ; she  joined  a Care  Com- 
mittee, and  visited  and  attended  inspections  for 
it  as  long  as  she  could,  and  she  also  helped  occa- 
sionally at  the  Ragged  Sunday  School.  A worker 
there  wrote  afterwards  to  say  that  Marguerite 
was  always  <c  so  beaming  and  bright  that  it  made 
a difference  to  everybody  and  everything,  and  one 
couldn’t  help  feeling  the  happy  atmosphere  she 
created.” 

She  was  always  making  enquiries  as  to  where  she 
could  do  the  most  useful  work,  and  became  inte- 
rested in  the  Council  for  the  Study  of  International 
Relations,  for  which  she  led  a Study  Circle  with 
great  success.  Mr.  Percy  Alden,  who  was  Hon. 
Secretary  for  the  Council,  wrote  later  to  say  how 
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much  impressed  he  had  been  with  her  ability,  and 
with  the  keenness  and  enthusiasm  with  which  she 
threw  herself  into  the  study  of  European  problems. 
“ The  world/’  said  he,  “ can  ill  afford  to  lose 
women  of  her  type.” 

Besides  all  this,  she  found  time  to  help  as  a 
visitor  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  Hut  at  the  White  City, 
and  to  give  addresses  to  various  women’s  clubs  and 
meetings,  which  showed  that  she  had  in  her  the 
making  of  an  inspiring  public  speaker. 

She  threw  herself  with  ardour  into  war  economies 
of  every  kind,  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
spend  a penny  on  herself.  Nearly  all  her  earnings 
later  on  were  promptly  put  into  the  War  Loan, 
and  her  enthusiasm  stimulated  many  girls  to  follow 
her  example. 

The  next  service  that  offered  was  in  the  Intelli- 
gence Department  of  the  War  Office.  Marguerite 
entered  the  Translation  Bureau  soon  after  its 
formation  in  1915,  expecting  to  stay  only  for  the 
summer.  She  was  hoping  to  take  her  London 
M.A.,  and  had  had  interviews  with  Professor  Ker 
on  the  subject.  At  the  end  of  her  summer  holiday, 
however,  she  was  urged  to  return  to  the  War  Office, 
and  patriotically  gave  up  all  her  own  plans  to  do  so. 

Her  summer  holiday  of  this  year  was  spent  at 
Abinger  Common,  where  she  had  a restful  and 
happy  time.  Among  many  memories  of  that 
holiday  stands  out  one  of  a picnic,  “ Lunch  under 
the  Blue  Dome,”  for  which  Marguerite  wrote  the 
daintiest  of  menu  cards.  “ Pleasant  Fruits.  Corn 
from  the  Prairies.  Sweet  Canes  from  Jamaica. 
Dews  from  Ceylon.  . . . Frescoes  by  Gabriel. 
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Fairy  Divans.  Winged  Orchestra  ” — these  were  the 
attractions.  Her  love  of  beauty  was  ministered  to 
by  the  lovely  Surrey  countryside.  Here  is  her 
account  of  the  walk  from  Holmbury  St.  Mary  to 
Abinger  : 

We  walked  along  a narrow  little  path  bordered  with 
bracken  which  has  turned  to  wonderful  shades  of  brown 
and  gold.  Half-way  up  we  came  to  a glade  covered  with 
bracken — copper  colour  and  gold  and  red-brown  shades, 
ranging  from  green  to  bronze  and  a dead  shade  of  brown. 
Behind  were  pines,  and  through  them  we  could  look  across 
the  valley  to  distant  hills,  behind  which  the  sun  was  setting 
like  a flaming  ball  in  a sky  of  orange  and  gold.  What  struck 
me  most  was  the  way  in  which  the  bracken  seemed  to  have 
caught  the  sunlight  and  the  colours  of  the  sky,  and  given 
them  out  again  in  the  glowing  shades  of  its  graceful  fronds. 
Higher  up  we  came  to  a wood  of  young  beeches,  still  a 
delicate  green,  and  the  sky  behind  them  was  pale  yellow, 
with  all  the  passion  of  the  sunset  faded  away.  We  came 
out  on  to  the  road  through  a wide  swept  space  among 
glorious  old  beech  trees.  The  sloping  ground  beneath 
them  was  all  covered  with  last  year’s  leaves — copper  colour 
with  a warm  purple  tint  in  it. 

From  scenes  like  these  she  returned  to  the  War 
Office  in  September,  and  threw  herself  into  the 
work  with  renewed  enthusiasm,  rightly  feeling  that 
here  was  an  unique  opportunity  of  placing  her 
linguistic  skill  at  the  direct  service  of  her  country. 
Her  thorough  knowledge  of  French  and  German, 
and  her  ready  command  of  good  English,  enabled 
her  to  do  work  far  above  the  average,  and  on  several 
occasions  she  acted  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
the  Bureau.  She  kept  an  accurate  record  of  each 
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day’s  work,  revealing  extraordinary  industry,  and 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  public  service  more 
conscientious  and  more  efficient  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  find.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  single- 
mindedness  and  ability  with  which  she  conducted 
her  work — or  because  of  it  ? — her  severance  from 
the  Bureau  was  brought  about  in  a fashion  that  has 
unluckily  become  familiar  of  recent  years  in  English 
public  life.  Her  friends  were  anxious  to  make  the 
facts  known,  and  expose  the  discreditable  methods 
which  had  caused  her  so  much  pain,  and  robbed 
the  Translation  Bureau  of  its  ablest  worker.  But 
Marguerite’s  sole  thought  was  for  the  success  of 
the  work,  and  she  would  not  allow  anything  to  be 
divulged  that  would  have  added  difficulties  to  it. 
Marguerite  had  for  some  time  before  her  final 
resignation  wished  to  retire,  but  stayed  on  from 
patriotic  motives,  refusing  meanwhile  some  excellent 
offers  of  work.  Her  magnanimity  and  freedom 
from  personal  bitterness  were  wonderful  in  one  so 
young.  She  did  her  best  to  dissuade  others  from 
resigning,  as  they  wished  to  do  in  protest  against 
the  injustice  to  her,  but  three  heads  of  sections 
insisted  on  leaving  the  Bureau  at  once,  and  others 
left  as  soon  as  they  could  arrange  to  do  so.  On  one 
occasion,  after  she  had  been  acting  as  Deputy 
Superintendent,  her  colleagues  thanked  her  warmly 
for  the  able,  tactful,  and  considerate  way  in  which 
she  ruled.  “ She  has,”  they  wrote,  “ united  all  the 
exceedingly  rare  qualities  of  Head  ; and  that  peace 
and  order  and  general  contentment  have  been  so 
admirably  maintained  during  the  busiest  week  we 
have  yet  had  is  entirely  due  to  her  tact  and  kindness.” 
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She  received  many  more  appreciative  tributes  and 
high  testimonials  from  the  Staff  officers  of  the 
Military  Intelligence  Department.  One  of  her 
colleagues  gives  us  an  impression  of  her  at  this 
time : 

I sit  here  on  Peace  Night,  listening  to  the  hilarity  without, 
and  striving  to  sketch,  however  faintly,  Marguerite’s 
personality  as  I knew  her  at  College  and  at  the  War  Office. 
After  all,  “ since  we  but  live  to  fashion  what  they  died 
dreaming  of,”  this  feast  of  peace  should  be  a kind  of  Feast 
of  All  Souls. 

At  Newnham  I did  not  come  very  much  into  contact 
with  Marguerite,  although,  of  course,  I knew  her  by  repute 
as  one  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  both  in  the  hockey 
team  and  outside  it.  She  was  the  leader  of  a social  study 
circle  which  read  “ Across  the  Bridges  ” and  discussed  it 
with  the  heat  born  of  ignorance.  We  met  in  Marguerite’s 
large  and  cheerful  room  on  the  first  floor  of  Clough — she 
was  one  of  those  people  who,  without  any  conscious  effort, 
impress  their  individuality  on  their  surroundings — 
Marguerite  sat  on  a humpty  in  the  corner,  clasped  her 
hands  round  her  knees  and  looked  into  the  fire.  But  she 
was  always  ready,  with  the  quiet  determination  of  one  who 
knew  her  facts,  to  lead  us  gently  back  to  the  main  road 
when  we  had  strayed  too  far  into  the  by-paths  of  argument. 
It  was  a marvel  to  me  how  one  who  worked  and  played  so 
hard  could  spare  time  to  wade  through  so  many  weighty 
tomes  of  sociology  in  preparation  for  her  circle.  But  all 
Marguerite’s  friends  in  turn  have  been  amazed  by  her 
multifarious  activities,  and  by  the  energy  and  zeal  which 
she  was  able  to  throw  into  them  all. 

After  the  German  Tripos  of  1914  I almost  lost  sight  of 
Marguerite  for  a couple  of  years,  although  she  sometimes 
came  down  to  Cambridge  for  one  of  those  brief  week-ends 
which  refresh  the  soul  of  the  worker  in  a Government 
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office.  On  one  such  occasion  during  my  last  term  she  dug 
me  out  of  my  books  and  walked  me  round  the  hockey  field 
to  talk  of  the  need  there  was  at  the  Translation  Bureau  for 
German  scholars,  with  the  result  that  within  a very  short 
time  I found  myself  working  under  her  tutelage  as  a War 
Office  translator.  At  first  we  were  fellow-workers  merely 
(at  any  rate  in  theory),  but  later  she  was  promoted  head  of 
the  German  section,  of  which  most  of  the  organisation, 
and  all  the  drudgery,  had  for  some  time  fallen  to  her  lot. 
The  work  gave  scope  both  to  her  genius  for  organisation 
and  to  her  literary  and  linguistic  attainments,  but  it  was 
strenuous  and  responsible,  and  there  were  various  extraneous 
and  unnecessary  worries.  But  it  is  not  as  the  section  head 
that  I best  remember  Marguerite,  but  rather  as  the  comrade 
who  could  put  the  cares  of  office  behind  her  and  enjoy  the 
hour  of  freedom  when  it  came.  She  presided  over  the  tea 
club,  and  no  more  infectious  laugh  than  Marguerite’s 
accompanied  the  tinkle  of  the  cups.  Marguerite  had  the 
gift  of  enjoying  leisure  without  ever  wasting  it,  and  being 
also  an  authority  on  places  where  one  might  most  expedi- 
tiously feed,  she  was  an  excellent  person  with  whom  to 
spend  the  lunch  hour.  I remember  a raid  on  Liberty’s 
with  her  in  search  of  cretonnes  for  the  cottage  and  for  the 
hostel,  and  another  on  the  Poetry  Bookshop — the  one  and 
only  occasion  when  Marguerite  ever  was  late  back  after 
lunch.  When  it  was  wet  there  was  always  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  and  on  fine  spring  days  we  took  sandwiches 
into  the  Park,  striving  pathetically  to  imagine  ourselves 
in  the  country,  and  not  within  a stone’s  throw  of  the 
Horse  Guards. 

Apart  altogether  from  religion,  in  the  more  restricted 
sense  of  the  word,  poetry  and  nature  were,  I think,  the  two 
main  sources  of  Marguerite’s  joyous  energy.  That  energy 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  mere  efficiency  of  a well- 
oiled  machine  : it  was  the  natural  expression  of  a perfectly 
balanced  spirit  that  had  “ found  safety  with  all  things 
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undying,”  and  could  pursue  its  way  serene  and  untroubled 
amid  the  cares  and  turmoil  of  life,  “ God  being  with  her 
when  we  knew  it  not.” 

When  Marguerite  left  the  Translation  Bureau, 
after  more  than  two  years’  work,  she  was  asked  to 
assist  in  organising  the  Commemoration  of  the 
First  Seven  Divisions,  under  Lady  Mary  Trefusis 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Somervell.  She  acted  as  Secretary 
of  Committee,  and  made  drudgery  divine  by  her 
exaltation  and  pride  in  the  splendid  men  the 
celebration  was  designed  to  honour.  The  work  was 
very  heavy,  and  she  nearly  broke  down  at  the  end 
of  the  first  ten  days,  but  recovered  herself  by  a 
strong  effort  of  will,  and  in  five  weeks  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  impressive  demonstrations  ever 
held  in  the  Albert  Hall  was  organised.  Marguerite’s 
own  account  of  the  work  behind  the  scenes  is  of 
peculiar  interest,  and  we  give  it  in  full,  as  she  left  it  : 

The  Choral  Commemoration  of  the  First  Seven 
Divisions. 

December  15  th,  1917. 

No  one  realised  at  the  beginning  what  a big  thing  it 
was,  and  so  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  start  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  an  office,  elaborate  systems  of  filing,  and 
some  means  of  regulating  the  unexpected  stream  of  callers. 
The  first  impression  was  a struggle  with  masses  of  letters, 
all  needing  individual  attention,  an  office  unguarded  against 
invasion  by  all  and  sundry,  and  a telephone  which  destroyed 
the  remnants  of  our  peace  ! So,  gathering  up  our  pos- 
sessions, we  fled  to  the  hospitable  shelter  offered  by  the 
Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework,  where  nearly  all  the 
banners  were  being  embroidered.  But  our  troubles  were 
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not  yet  at  an  end.  The  two  rooms  which  now  formed  our 
office  were  far  apart : we  were  still  a prey  to  the  ever- 
multiplying  chance  visitor,  and  much  time  and  energy  were 
spent  in  running  up  and  down  stairs  for  files  and  references, 
which  seemed  always  to  be  where  they  were  not  wanted  ! 

In  spite  of  such  trials,  the  work  went  on  apace,  and  every 
day  brought  new  proof  of  the  enthusiasm  which  had  been 
aroused  by  the  scheme  and  the  delight  which  it  brought 
both  to  the  men  themselves  and  to  their  relatives.  I re- 
member one  night  when  we  sat  up  till  12.30,  completely 
fascinated  by  our  efforts  to  work  out  the  arrangement  of 
the  seats.  This  was  my  first  initiation  into  the  problems 
presented  by  the  application  of  military  etiquette  and 
precedence  to  the  question  of  how  some  nine  or  ten  thousand 
people  should  be  fitted  into  the  Albert  Hall. 

Sir  James  Dunlop-Smith  came  from  the  India  Office 
to  make  enquiries,  and,  seeing  the  difficulties  under  which 
we  were  working,  promptly  got  us  the  offer  of  two  rooms 
at  Lowther  Lodge,  kindly  lent  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  With  this  second  move  office  troubles  ceased, 
and  we  worked  in  the  greatest  comfort.  The  only  remain-^ 
ing  difficulty  was  the  telephone,  which  was  in  the  library, 
so  that,  when  our  whereabouts  once  became  known,  the 
unfortunate  officials  were  driven  nearly  frantic  by  ceaseless 
calls.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Commemoration  seemed  to 
take  possession  of  them,  too,  and  they  gave  their  time 
ungrudgingly,  and  bore  interruptions  without  a grumble. 

There  is  no  describing  what  I have  called,  for  want  of 
a better  word,  “ the  spirit  of  the  Commemoration.”  In 
the  office  it  was  all-pervading,  as  might  have  been  expected  ; 
but  the  wonderful  thing  was  that  everyone,  almost  without 
exception,  who  came  into  touch  with  the  work  in  any  way, 
was  immediately  imbued  by  it  too.  I think  it  was  because 
the  Commemoration  voiced  a desire  which  had  been  pent 
up  ever  since  1914,  a longing  for  the  assurance  that  the 
heroic  deeds  of  the  early  days  had  not  been  underrated  or 
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forgotten,  and  for  a national  demonstration  of  pride  and 
thankfulness  for  the  achievements  of  the  “ Contemptible 
Little  Army.”  Almost  every  letter  showed  us  this.  As 
soon  as  the  scheme  became  known  letters  poured  in  by  the 
hundred.  Many  of  them  were  tragic  reading,  for  the  writers 
had  nearly  all  to  tell  the  tale  of  someone  very  near  and  dear 
who  had  fought  and  fallen.  But  many  came  from  the  men 
themselves,  and  they  nearly  all  thanked  us  for  doing  them 
honour,  which  made  us  feel  very  humble,  since  we  felt 
that  the  honour  was  done  to  us  by  their  presence.  Letter 
after  letter  showed  the  modesty  of  the  men.  They  all 
seemed  to  be  hardly  able  to  realise  that  they  had  done  any- 
thing worthy  of  such  celebration,  though  it  was  clear 
enough  that  they  were  very  pleased  to  know  that  England 
thought  otherwise.  Many  of  them  sent  us  the  record  of 
their  experiences,  and  the  names  of  the  battles  they  had 
been  through.  It  was  all  set  down  so  quietly  that  one’s 
imagination  was  stirred  at  the  thought  of  wonderful  feats 
of  courage  and  endurance,  which  could  yet  be  spoken  of 
so  lightly.  The  “ Tommies’  ” letters  were  a great  joy. 
Often  misspelt,  and  in  the  queerest  phraseology,  they  were 
pathetic  and  laughable  at  once.  None  of  us  can  forget 
him  whom  we  knew  as  “ the  heavy  man,”  a wounded  soldier 
in  hospital,  whose  two  friends  thought  they  could  manage  to 
get  him  to  the  Hall  if  they  could  have  seats.  When  the 
tickets  were  sent,  there  came  a hitch.  No  vehicle  could  be 
obtained,  and  the  matron  would  not  give  leave  for  the 
afternoon  until  assured  that  the  men  could  be  taken  to  and 
from  the  hospital.  So  the  friends  wrote  in  touching  faith 
that  we  could  arrange  matters,  for  if  they  could  not  go 
they  would  be  very  disappointed,  “ though  not  as  disap- 
pointed as  Davis  ” ! (It  did  not  occur  to  them  to  suggest 
that  they  should  leave  him  behind.)  With  some  difficulty 
the  loan  of  a car  and  petrol  was  procured,  and  I like  to 
imagine  the  excitement  of  “ the  heavy  man  ” and  his  chums 
as  they  were  driven  through  cheering  crowds  and  deposited 
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safely  in  the  stalls.  Their  letter  of  thanks  was  not  the  last 
of  them,  for  just  before  the  day  one  arrived  at  the  office 
in  some  agitation  to  ask  whether  they  had  to  go  to  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  lunch.  It  was  clear  that  Davis  was  still 
on  his  mind,  and  that  he  was  mentally  wondering  how  he 
could  be  conveyed  to  the  City  in  his  semi-paralysed  state, 
if,  as  he  obviously  feared,  the  invitation  amounted  to  some- 
thing like  a Royal  Command  ! It  was  not  often  that  the 
gentle  intimation  that  the  lunch  was  only  for  those  who 
were  representing  their  regiments  in  the  boxes,  was  received 
with  relief,  but  on  this  occasion  it  evidently  lifted  a load  of 
anxiety. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  all  the  letters  which  were  so 
well  worth  keeping.  There  was  one  from  the  discharged 
bandsman,  who  was  so  fond  of  music.  There  was  the  cor- 
poral from  Somerset  who  wanted  to  bring  “ the  wife,” 
and  who  arrived  radiant  the  day  before,  with  the  wife  in 
tow,  their  fares  to  London  having  been  paid  for  them. 
There  was  the  soldier  who  wanted  to  know  whether  “ a 
soldier’s  ticket  admitted  his  wife  too,”  and  the  R.E.  Lieu- 
tenant, promoted  from  the  ranks,  whose  wife  had  mothered 
the  men  for  thirty  years,  and  who,  made  happy  at  the  last 
minute  with  an  extra  ticket,  literally  called  down  blessings 
on  our  heads  ! There  was  the  old  soldier  of  69,  who  had 
done  home  service  till  his  “ legs  gave  out,”  and  who  gave  us 
his  family  history,  and  the  record  of  his  sons  and  daughters 
and  grandchildren  on  war  work,  and  signed  himself  “ One 
who  has  done  two  bits  ! ” A Gordon  Highlander,  who  had 
been  discharged  after  seventeen  operations,  necessitated  by 
wounds,  applied  through  his  employer  for  one  ticket. 
His  four  brothers  had  all  been  killed  in  the  war,  and  his 
father  and  mother  by  a Zeppelin  bomb.  “ Forty  men  of 
Mons  ” wrote  from  a training  camp  to  beg  us  not  to  over- 
look them. 

We  had  letters,  too,  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  not  connected 
with  the  Commemoration.  One  woman  begged  us  to  get 
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her  husband  home  for  Christmas.  He  had  been  away 
for  the  last  three,  and  they  so  wanted  to  have  this  one  to- 
gether. Many  men  asked  us  to  send  them  the  1914  Star, 
and  wives  and  mothers  enquired  how  they  could  get  the 
Star  awarded  to  their  men,  now  fallen  or  prisoners.  One 
woman  hoped  that  we  were  going  to  send  parcels  to  all 
prisoners  of  war  who  had  fought  with  the  First  Seven 
Divisions ! 

The  Tommies  were  not  alone  in  their  appreciation.  One 
day  was  made  jubilant  by  the  advent  of  a letter  written 
in  his  own  hand  by  Sir  Douglas  Haig  saying  that  he  was 
sure  all  the  men  who  fought  in  the  early  days  would  welcome 
this  tribute  to  “ their  heroic  deeds  ” (as  if  he  had  had  no 
hand  in  the  greatest  of  them  !)  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien 
was  amazed  at  our  generosity  in  placing  a box  at  his  disposal, 
and  Lord  Derby  asked  if  we  could  spare  him  three  seats. 
People  were  thankful  for  standing-room  in  the  gallery. 
We  heard  from  one  of  the  King’s  equerries  that  he  and  his 
daughters  had  had  tickets  for  standing-room,  and  would 
not  have  missed  it  for  a fortune. 

There  were  plenty  of  letters  which  are  amusing  to 
look  back  upon,  though  at  the  time  we  were  sometimes 
too  busy  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  writing  long  ex- 
planatory replies.  I remember  the  widow  of  an  officer 
who  fought  in  1914  who  “ could  not  understand  why 
she  had  not  been  invited,”  and  the  retired  major  who  wrote 
pages  about  his  exploits,  and  who  considered  that  the 
organisation  must  be  very  bad,  since  he  had  not  been  ap- 
proached. There  were  the  high  and  mighty,  who  had  no 
real  claim  to  be  present,  but  thought,  till  disillusioned, 
that  their  titles  would  carry  them  through.  Towards  the 
end  people  had  recourse  to  frantic  telegrams.  On  the  last 
day  of  all,  we  were  moved  to  laughter  and  pity  by  receiving 
from  a colonel  the  following  telegram  : — “ Only  one  seat 
allotted  for  self,  mother  and  wife  ” ! Nor  shall  we  forget 
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the  subscriber  who,  after  denouncing  the  whole  scheme  in 
no  measured  terms,  later  demanded  tickets. 

A large  part  of  the  time  was  taken  up  by  the  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  callers.  Generals  and  wounded  Tommies, 
discharged  men,  soldiers  home  on  leave,  relatives  of  the 
fallen,  prisoners,  and  men  still  fighting,  fashionable  ladies, 
soldiers’  wives,  orderlies  from  Buckingham  Palace  and  the 
Guards,  officers  who  had  undertaken  the  distribution  of 
regimental  tickets,  nurses,  newspaper  reporters,  and  many 
others  poured  into  the  office.  “ Banner  ladies  ” came  to 
enquire  where  the  banners  were  to  be  sent,  what  was  to 
be  done  with  them  afterwards,  how  they  were  to  get  tickets. 
Two  ladies  arrived  to  inform  us  that  their  regiment  was 
having  two  banners,  and  that  they  must  have  a large  number 
of  “ banner  seats.”  Frantic  women  came  to  demand 
tickets,  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  any  claims  could 
be  as  good  or  better  than  their  own.  We  had  callers  who 
demanded  why,  if  the  Albert  Hall  held  10,000  seats,  and  the 
regiments  only  had  about  3,000,  we  dared  to  say  that  there 
could  be  any  difficulty  in  accommodating  all  who  wished 
to  be  present.  (Arithmetic  and  a gift  for  hasty  and  con- 
vincing statistics  were  necessary  accomplishments  on 
these  occasions.) 

But  these  cantankerous  people  were  the  exception.  By 
far  the  largest  number  of  those  who  came  were  only  too 
grateful  for  anything  we  could  do,  and  understanding  if  we 
said  that  others  had  greater  claims,  and  that  there  was, 
therefore,  little  hope  of  their  getting  tickets.  One  old  lady 
declared  that  she  would  willingly  stand  in  the  gallery  rather 
than  not  come  at  all,  and  her  attitude  was  typical  of  many. 
One  old  man  turned  out  to  have  been  with  Lord  Roberts 
to  Kandahar  and  Abyssinia,  and  to  be  wearing  three  medals. 
To  the  half-laughing  question  whether  he  had  not  wished 
to  go  to  France  himself,  he  replied  seriously  that  he  had 
tried,  but  they  would  not  have  him.  And  then  he  went  on 
quietly,  “ So  I sent  my  son,  and  they’ve  done  for  him.” 
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So  brave  he  was,  and  so  patriotic,  and  all  day  we  had  such 
glimpses  of  the  pathos  and  courage  which  were  intermingled 
in  the  lives  of  those  who  came  to  us.  The  Naval  V.C. 
was  another  outstanding  applicant  for  a ticket.  He  had 
been  with  the  Naval  Division,  and  had  just  returned  from 
imprisonment  in  Germany.  His  three  brothers  had  been 
with  the  First  Seven  Divisions,  and  he  was  one  of  the  three 
lower-deck  men  to  win  the  V.C.  One  man,  who  asked  for 
two  tickets,  turned  out  to  have  no  fewer  than  eleven  sons 
fighting  ! And  so,  from  those  who  wrote  and  those  who 
came  in  person,  we  gained  a wonderful  knowledge  of  the 
men  who  saved  England,  and  of  the  courage  with  which 
those  who  had  lost  their  all  in  the  war  faced  and  conquered 
loneliness  and  sorrow,  as  their  husbands  and  sons  had  faced 
and  conquered  death. 

One  of  the  amazing  things  about  the  Commemoration 
was  the  way  barriers  fell  before  us  and  difficulties  were 
smoothed  from  our  path.  The  War  Office  for  once  ignored 
the  existence  of  red  tape,  and  granted  our  wishes  almost 
before  they  were  made  known.  A soldier  in  very  high 
command  sent  his  private  secretary  to  ask  if  he  could  do 
anything  to  help  us.  Most  of  the  regiments  took  the  work 
of  distributing  their  tickets  off  our  hands.  Sir  James 
Dunlop-Smith  made  repeated  journeys  from  the  India 
Office  to  see  how  things  were  going,  and  himself  arranged 
for  a splendid  representation  of  India,  and  for  the  loan  of 
the  banner  of  the  Indian  Empire.  Sir  John  Jellicoe  lent 
a white  ensign  to  be  hung  from  the  Navy  box,  and  arranged 
for  the  presence  of  a number  of  high  Naval  officers. 

Very  soon  we  learnt  to  think  of  every  regiment  individu- 
ally, and  to  remember  the  characteristics  of  each.  Nearly 
all  of  them  seemed  to  consider  that  the  honour  was  theirs 
at  being  asked  to  come.  The  R.A.,  for  instance,  thanked 
us  for  “ our  generous  treatment  of  the  Royal  Regiment.” 
The  great  corps  lived  up  to  their  reputation  for  efficiency  ; 
took  all  the  arrangements  into  their  own  hands,  and  helped 
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us  in  every  possible  way.  Some  of  the  regiments  followed 
suit,  but  some  got  very  confused  and  kept  us  busy  trying 
to  straighten  out  the  tangles.  The  “ Happy  Queen’s  ” 
was  a model  regiment,  and  from  it  and  many  of  the  others 
we  had  most  charming  letters.  But  some  were  not  so 
easy  to  manage.  I remember  one  regiment  which  made  a 
great  muddle  of  its  tickets,  and  whose  attitude  was  at  first 
typified  by  that  of  the  “ Banner  Lady  ” who  sent  on  to  us 
a letter  in  which  all  our  arrangements  were  described  as 
being  hopelessly  mismanaged  ! And  there  was  the  colonel 
who  sent  two  peremptory  telegrams  within  two  minutes, 
and  followed  them  by  a most  curt  letter,  demanding  more 
tickets ; but  our  reply  led  to  a courteous  letter  of  apology 
and  gratitude  to  us  for  “ smoothing  his  path.”  Some 
regiments  sent  their  representatives  to  the  office  to  get 
particulars  at  first  hand.  One  old  colonel  was  a constant 
visitor,  reappearing  every  two  or  three  days  with  a sheet  of 
paper  covered  with  figures,  which  he  vainly  tried  to  add  up 
to  the  total  of  the  seats  allotted  to  his  regiment.  Ex- 
planation followed,  and  he  always  went  away  happy,  and 
vowing  not  to  trouble  us  again,  but  he  would  arrive,  as 
perplexed  as  ever,  a few  days  later  ! The  same  old  colonel 
was  discovered  to  have  given  away  his  own  seat  to  the  widow 
of  another  officer,  and  to  be  intending  to  stand  in  the 
gallery.  A returned  stall,  marked  “ not  transferable  ” 
for  the  occasion,  sent  him  away  blissfully  happy  after  his 
final  visit. 

Though  everything  turned  out  well  in  the  end,  we  suffered 
many  agitations  on  the  way.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the 
presence  of  Royalty,  in  particular,  caused  us  many  anxious 
moments  up  to  the  last.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  promised 
to  come,  but  until  the  last  day  we  did  not  know  definitely 
whether  the  King  and  Queen  would  be  there,  and  the  letter 
containing  the  intimation  that  they  were  coming  was, 
therefore,  hailed  with  inexpressible  relief  as  well  as  delight. 
. . .The  City  lunch  was  another  cause  of  perturbation. 
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First  it  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  any  definite  answer  as 
to  the  number  of  men  arranged  for,  then  it  seemed  impossible 
to  get  any  petrol  for  the  cars  which  were  to  convey  them 
to  the  Hall.  And  there  was  so  little  time  to  spare  that  some 
of  the  invitations  were  never  answered,  whilst  the  false 
impression  given  by  some  of  the  newspapers  led  many 
uninvited  men  to  turn  up  at  the  halls,  and  demand  to  be 
included  with  the  guests.  Miss  Somervell  went  in  in  answer 
to  a desperate  telephone  message  from  one  of  the  City 
companies,  and  had  the  alarming  experience  of  haranguing 
a crowd  of  angry  and  disappointed  men,  and  afterwards 
of  going  to  explain  matters  to  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  middle 
of  the  lunch  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel.  Even  here, 
however,  everything  possible  was  done  by  the  hosts,  who 
took  in  far  larger  numbers  than  had  been  invited,  and  by 
the  Voluntary  Motor  Transport  people,  who  crammed 
them  into  the  cars,  and  managed  to  get  them  all  to  the 
Hall. 

One  of  the  biggest  difficulties  was  the  roll  call  of  the 
First  Seven  Divisions.  Repeated  efforts  failed  to  get  a 
complete  list,  and  our  arrangement  of  the  regiments  had 
to  be  altered  many  times,  and  the  roll  call  set  up  in  type 
three  times,  before  it  was  passed  by  the  authorities  at  the 
Record  Office.  And  even  then  it  was  not  quite  correct, 
and  had  to  be  revised  before  it  was  read  by  Lord  Derby. 

We  wanted  the  Commemoration  to  be  fully  representative 
of  all  who  had  served  with  the  First  Seven  Divisions,  so, 
in  addition  to  the  seats  sent  to  the  regiments,  a number  were 
set  aside  for  blind  men  from  St.  Dunstan’s,  paralysed  from 
the  Star  and  Garter,  maimed  men  from  Roehampton, 
wounded  from  various  London  hospitals,  and  nurses 
belonging  to  Queen  Alexandra’s  Imperial  Military  Nursing 
Service.  When  the  roll  call  was  read,  the  nurses  received 
the  greatest  ovation  of  all,  and  from  the  touching  letters 
written  on  behalf  of  the  blind  and  disabled  soldiers,  and 
the  trouble  which  their  attendants  took  to  make  all  possible 
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arrangements  for  them  to  attend,  we  realised  how  much 
the  Commemoration  meant  to  them. 

At  the  end,  when  all  arrangements  had  been  made,  and 
it  only  remained  to  make  sure  of  cheering  crowds  along  the 
route,  we  let  the  Press  have  its  way  with  us.  From  that 
moment  reporters  were  added  to  the  crowds  who  thronged 
the  office,  and  interviews  formed  part  of  the  day’s  work. 
Then  came  the  rush  for  Press  tickets,  and  when  all  we  could 
spare  had  been  distributed,  some  papers  humbly  accepted 
standing  room  for  their  representatives,  and  one  even 
sent  a special  messenger  for  a voucher  for  the  gallery  ! 

The  last  few  days  are  blurred  now  into  a memory  of 
a deluge  of  letters,  a telephone  which  never  ceased  to  ring, 
streams  of  applicants  for  tickets,  letters  dictated  a few  lines 
at  a time  in  the  rare  intervals  of  peace,  interviews  with 
reporters,  anxiety  as  to  whether  the  King  was  coming,  and 
a hundred  final  details  to  be  planned  and  carried  out.  On 
Friday  and  Saturday  mornings,  callers  at  the  office  came  in 
an  endless  stream.  Sometimes  there  were  twenty  people  in 
the  room  at  once,  waiting  to  be  seen.  They  came  alone,  in 
twos  and  threes,  and  in  whole  deputations  of  a dozen  men  or 
so.  And  we  hardly  had  a ticket  to  give,  except  the  few  which 
came  back  from  people  prevented  from  coming,  and  vouchers 
for  standing  room,  which  we  could  fall  back  upon.  Some- 
one with  an  unanswerable  claim  to  be  present  would  come 
in,  and  we  would  be  in  despair  at  having  nothing  to  give, 
and  then,  just  as  we  were  explaining  the  hopelessness  of 
the  position,  someone  else  would  bring  back  a ticket,  or 
the  post  would  come  with  a bundle  of  returned  seats, 
so  that  we  could  make  ourselves  and  the  applicant  happy 
with  one  of  them.  A few  jealously  guarded  ones  were 
kept  for  people  who  were  coming  long  distances  on  the 
chance  of  getting  in,  and  had  been  promised  seats  if  any 
were  left  over.  One  wounded  officer  came  in  and  insisted 
that  he  would  gladly  stand  if  there  were  no  seats,  though 
he  was  very  lame.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
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ask  him  to  come  back  again,  and  when  he  did  we  had  found 
a ticket  for  him,  literally  at  the  eleventh  hour.  On  the 
last  morning,  crowds  of  men  enquiring  about  the  lunch 
added  to  our  labours.  All  the  representatives  of  one 
regiment  which  had  refused  the  invitation  arrived,  and 
we  had  to  telephone  one  of  the  Companies  and  get  room 
made  for  them.  Two  men,  who  had  come  from  Ireland 
to  represent  their  regiment,  came  in  saying  that  they  had 
been  told  to  report  to  us.  People  whose  tickets  had  been 
lost  or  mislaid,  came  hopefully  to  get  them  replaced,  and 
put  implicit  faith  in  a signed  sheet  of  paper,  which  was  all 
we  could  give  them,  though  we  could  not  promise  that  the 
authorities  at  the  Hall  would  admit  them  on  such  vouchers. 
A telegram  came  from  the  Colonel  of  the  South  Irish  Horse, 
who  had  previously  written  to  say  that  only  a few  disabled 
men,  who  could  not  travel  so  far,  were  left  of  the  squadron 
which  served  in  1914,  saying  that  he  himself  was  crossing 
from  Ireland  for  the  occasion,  and  we  had  to  find  a place 
for  him,  as  his  own  box  had  been  given  away.  It  was  only 
at  the  last  moment  that  one  or  two  regiments  awoke  to 
the  importance  of  the  Commemoration.  One  regiment, 
who  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  invitation,  wired  hastily 
a couple  of  hours  after  their  box  had  been  offered  to  the 
City  Companies,  to  ask  whether  they  could  come,  and  pro- 
fessed themselves  grateful  for  some  spare  seats  in  a box 
further  down  the  line,  and  quite  out  of  their  order  of 
precedence  ! 

Within  the  last  few  days,  Mrs.  Ford  succeeded  in  arrang- 
ing for  head  boys  of  some  of  the  great  Public  Schools  to  be 
present,  and  up  to  the  last  moment  wreaths  from  schools 
which  had  not  previously  taken  any  notice  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  should  join  in  this  tribute  came 
pouring  in. 

So  passed  the  busy  days  at  the  office.  I think  none  of  us 
who  shared  them,  and  knew  all  the  details  of  the  work  and 
the  excitements  and  anxieties,  laughter  and  sudden  panics, 
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with  which  they  were  filled,  can  lightly  forget  them.  We 
shall  remember  the  quiet  moments  when  we  had  picnic 
lunches  round  the  fire,  and  tea  when  someone  usually  had 
to  drink  out  of  a bowl  for  lack  of  cups,  and  when  we  had  time 
to  compare  notes  and  talk  over  what  had  still  to  be  done. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  there  were  the  hours  spent  in 
the  happy  consciousness  that  the  doors  of  Lowther  Lodge 
were  closed,  and  that  we  could  work  undisturbed.  And 
there  was  the  night  when,  after  an  early  meal,  and  the  rare 
treat  of  hearing  Dr.  Somervell  play  the  “ Vanguard,” 
Mrs.  Somervell  and  Mrs.  Herbert,  Mrs.  Ford  and  I 
returned  to  the  office,  in  defiance  of  regulations  about 
closing  time,  and  worked  late  over  the  tickets.  Afterwards, 
we  came  back  through  the  starlit  streets,  and  went  speedily 
to  bed,  only  to  be  waked  an  hour  or  two  later  by  an  air 
raid  ! 

On  the  day  of  the  Commemoration  we  closed  the  office 
at  two  o’clock,  and  then  came  a desperate  time  at  the  Hall, 
trying  to  cope  with  all  the  sudden  emergencies  which  arose. 
Colonels-in-Chief  came  armed  with  invitation  cards  and 
no  tickets,  and  had  to  be  squeezed  in  somewhere.  Crowds 
of  Tommies  and  discharged  men  forced  their  way  into  the 
entrance  hall,  and  refused  to  listen  to  explanations  as  to 
why  there  were  no  tickets  left.  One  nurse  arrived  with  a 
letter  from  Ireland  saying  that  a ticket  had  been  posted  to 
her  and  insisting  that  General  This  and  Captain  That 
could  identify  her  ! The  corporal  in  charge  of  some  men 
from  a hospital,  who  had  begged  for  gallery  tickets,  when 
nothing  else  was  to  be  had,  came  down  storming  because 
there  was  no  better  accommodation,  and  the  noise  and  ex- 
citement was  upsetting  them.  The  procession  from  the  City 
was  late,  and  the  King’s  arrival  had  to  be  postponed,  and 
when  the  cars  came  with  the  men  from  the  lunch,  there  were 
far  more  than  had  tickets.  One  regiment  sent  all  its 
representatives,  six  from  each  of  the  two  battalions,  without 
tickets,  and  they  had  to  be  packed  somehow  into  the 
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regimental  box,  after  being  smuggled  upstairs  on  tickets 
which  had  been  already  used  ! People  who  had  lost  friends 
who  had  their  tickets  and  others  who  vowed  that  they  had 
lost  their  tickets  on  the  way  had  to  be  seen  and  pacified. 
But  somehow  all  were  got  into  the  Hall.  “ Ticket-hoggers  ” 
who  arrived  with  more  than  one  ticket  were  dealt  with 
ruthlessly,  and  the  spoil  divided  among  the  deserving ; 
the  stewards  lost  their  stern  and  forbidding  attitude 
and  winked  at  soldiers  being  passed  through  without  tickets, 
and  we  were  free  to  find  our  own  places,  somewhat  limp, 
it  is  true,  and  wondering  whether  we  were  not  too  tired  to 
enjoy  the  Commemoration  to  the  full.  But  that  fear 
vanished  almost  before  it  could  be  formulated.  A wonderful 
and  triumphant  sense  of  peace  and  beauty  filled  the  Hall 
and  blotted  out  all  sense  of  individual  weariness  and  anxiety. 
The  banners  made  a blaze  of  colour,  and  behind  them  the 
belt  of  khaki  sent  a thrill  through  everyone  who  realised  that 
it  was  made  up  of  the  men  who  fought  all  through  the  black 
days  of  1914,  and  who  were  now  gathered,  as  representatives 
of  all  who  had  fought  with  them,  to  receive  the  tribute 
paid  to  them  by  representatives  of  the  whole  nation,  with 
the  King  at  their  head. 

There  is  no  need  to  attempt  to  set  on  record  an  impression 
of  the  Commemoration,  for  no  one  who  was  there  can  ever 
forget  it,  and  hundreds  of  able  pens  have  already  done  their 
best  to  describe  it  to  the  outside  public.  I would  only  say 
that  it  was  more  wonderful,  more  triumphantly  beautiful 
than  could  have  been  imagined.  Some  of  us  had  thought 
that  it  would  be  almost  unbearably  sad.  But  I think 
there  can  have  been  hardly  anyone  there  whose  sorrow 
was  not  marvellously  hushed  and  comforted  by  the  sense 
of  triumphant  achievement,  and  the  new  vision  of  the 
immortality  which  belongs  alike  to  those  who  have  fought 
and  have  lived,  and  know  themselves  famous  and  honoured, 
and  those  who,  having  laid  down  their  lives,  yet  live  for 
ever.  “ Their  glory  shall  not  be  blotted  out.” 
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Then  came  her  well-earned  Christmas  holiday 
spent  at  the  Nook.  This  country  cottage  was  a 
beloved  spot  to  Marguerite,  as  to  all  her  family. 
Its  associations  were  very  sweet,  and  Marguerite 
had  shared  in  all  the  pleasure  and  excitement  of 
preparing  it  for  a second  home.  Hers  were  the 
Rhyme  Sheets  on  the  walls  ; hers  in  great  part  the 
planning  of  the  garden.  The  Nook  was  a Surrey 
translation  of  the  Isle  of  Innisfree,  and  Marguerite 
loved  its  peace  and  security.  Later,  when  France 
had  claimed  her,  she  wrote  longing  for  an  aeroplane 
“ to  alight  for  a few  hours  in  the  field,  and  see  the 
primroses  and  violets  and  daffodils,  and  the 
ramblers’  new  green,  and  the  sunset  view.  ...  Tell 
me  what  it  looks  like.”  Here  are  some  of  her  own 
pictures  of  it : 

The  Nook , 

August , 1917. 

Beyond  the  garden  are  sunlit  meadows,  with  waves  of 
cloud  shadows  chasing  each  other  across  them.  On  the 
near  hillside  are  two  wee  old  red  cottages,  half-smothered 
in  ivy,  and  beyond  a grey  priory,  which  is  picturesque 
enough  to  have  a long  history  behind  it,  though  I don’t 
believe  it  has  ! And  the  hills  are  a never-ending  wonder — 
beautiful  always  in  the  changing  lights.  The  sunsets  are 
often  very  beautiful : rich  golden  mist  in  the  valleys,  and 
hills  blue  against  a sky  of  flame  and  gold  and  high-piled 
snowy  clouds.  The  starlight  has  been  so  brilliant,  and  if 
I wake  up  at  the  right  moment  I can  watch  the  glow  of 
sunrise,  and  the  white  mists  rolling  back  into  the  valleys 
while  the  hills  assert  their  might  against  the  sky-line. 

To  another  friend  she  writes  : 

Sometimes  the  valleys  are  full  of  golden  mist,  and  the 
hills  an  ethereal  blue  against  the  fire  of  the  sky.  And  in 
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the  mornings  the  white  mist  rises  and  the  dew  shines,  and 
we  watch  the  hills  breaking  through  the  mist  and  becoming 
clearer  in  the  growing  sunlight.  Almost  continuously  we 
hear  the  guns  from  Flanders — not  so  much  the  sound  of 
them — but  a dull  reverberation  in  the  air,  night  and  day ; 
and  sometimes  they  are  loud,  like  distant  thunder.  Aero- 
planes, flying  to  France,  pass  overhead  every  day — some- 
times as  many  as  fifteen  in  a morning.  Sometimes  they  are 
high  up  in  the  sky,  sometimes  flying  so  low  that  they  seem 
just  above  the  tree-tops,  and  we  can  see  the  marks  on  the 
planes  distinctly.  And  at  night,  when  I come  out  to  my 
bed  in  the  garden,  the  horizon  is  often  lit  by  innumerable 
searchlights,  some  throwing  long  beams  of  light — others 
projecting,  as  it  were,  pale  shining  ellipses  into  the  darkness, 
which  move  restlessly  hither  and  thither  across  the  sky. 

And  again : 

We  have  had  the  most  wonderful  sunset  to-night.  At  first 
the  sky  was  a sheet  of  gold.  As  the  sun  sank  lower,  the  valleys 
filled  with  mist,  caught  the  colour  from  the  sky,  and  the 
mist  turned  to  a golden  haze,  rising  between  the  hills,  so 
that  it  was  no  longer  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
different  lines,  since  each  was  now  cut  off  from  those  in  front 
and  behind  by  a shining  golden  veil.  Across  the  nearer 
fields  the  trees  and  hedges  still  kept  their  vivid  tones  of 
green.  Then  came  the  blue  of  more  distant  hills,  and  behind 
them  it  seemed  that  the  hills  on  the  horizon  had  flung  round 
their  shoulders  a veil  of  transparent  crimson,  which  fell 
in  soft  folds,  and  left  the  impression  of  a great  warmth 
of  colour  through  which  the  deep  blue  of  the  hills  still 
showed  itself.  The  sun  sank  in  a pool  of  shimmering  gold, 
leaving  above  it  a broad  strip  of  pale  yellow,  pierced  here 
and  there  by  stabs  of  flame.  Over  this  hung  a curtain  of 
purple  cloud,  and  as  the  sun  vanished  all  the  ragged  cloud- 
fringes  were  transformed  into  foaming  scarlet  and  crimson 
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wavelets.  Against  the  primrose  of  the  horizon  every  tree 
on  the  hilltops  was  sharply  defined. 

The  Christmas  of  1917  was  the  last  that 
Marguerite  spent  in  England.  Her  brother  Alex 
had  just  left  for  Mesopotamia,  and  Marguerite  was 
wrung  to  the  very  depths  of  her  nature  by  the 
parting.  She  wrote  him  a letter  “ to  be  opened 
when  you  sail,”  expressing  her  passionate  solicitude 
for  him,  and  ending  bravely  and  characteristically, 
“ We  are  all  God-guided,  and  now  is  our  time  to 
prove  our  belief  in  that  all-sustaining  faith.”  No 
sister  could  more  sweetly  have  made  known  her 
depth  of  love  and  tenderness. 

Marguerite  had  kept  up  her  graceful  habit  of 
making  verses  to  present  with  her  Christmas  gifts. 
She  was  sometimes  so  pressed  for  time  that  she 
composed  them  while  she  was  dressing  on  Christmas 
morning — and  she  was  favoured  by  Fortune  with  a 
handwriting  that  showed  no  signs  of  haste  ! She 
usually  made  all  her  gifts  herself,  and  for  the 
Christmas  of  1914  she  had  completed  an  elaborate 
piece  of  embroidery  showing  the  arms  of  Hildes- 
heim.  This  she  gave  to  her  mother  with  the 
following  verses  : 

To  Mother. 

A thousand  years  ago  there  dwelt 
A Bishop  wise  and  strong ; 

He  wielded  well  the  staff,  and  well 
The  artist’s  pencil  long. 

He  fashioned  altar-cloths  and  robes, 

He  wrought  in  copper  red, 

His  works  endure  to  sing  his  praise 
But  he  himself  is  dead. 
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And  so  at  Hildesheim,  rose-girt 
Or  deep  in  winter  snows  ; 

At  Cambridge  where  the  willows  stand 
On  guard  in  sun-kiss’ d rows  ; 

Beside  the  “ Themmes  ” flowery  bank  ; 

’Midst  fair  St.  Lawrence’  Isles  ; 

In  Montreal  and  London  town, 

Sundered  by  many  miles— 

The  roses  of  fair  Hildesheim 
And  Bernward’s  “ birdes  ” two 
Have  grown  beneath  my  hand,  and  now 
I offer  them  to  you. 

The  following  verse  was  written  for  Christmas, 
1916,  when  Mrs.  McArthur  returned  from  Canada 
on  Christmas  Eve. 

What  Christmas  gift  from  overseas, 

From  the  land  of  the  scented  pine, 

Can  the  great  ships  bring  for  our  hearts’  ease 
Mother  o’  mine,  o’  mine  ? 

They  may  bring  us  store  of  silver  and  gold, 

And  of  silken  raiment  fine, 

They  may  bring  us  the  famous  tales  of  old, 

Mother  o’  mine,  o’  mine. 

They  may  bring  us  words  of  friendship  strong 
And  mem’ries  of  auld  lang  syne  ; 

But  ’tis  not  these  for  which  we  long, 

Mother  o’  mine,  o’  mine. 
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For  you  have  come  as  the  greatest  gift, 

Mother  o’  mine  across  the  foam, 

And  with  thankful  joy  our  hearts  uplift 
To  have  you  safe  at  home. 

Her  aunt,  Miss  Finley,  and  a Canadian  friend 
were  also  at  the  Nook  for  the  Christmas  of  1917, 
having  come  over  from  Canada  to  work  for  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  and  Marguerite  was  envying  them  their 
chance  of  doing  direct  work  for  the  soldiers. 

On  returning  to  London,  she  was  offered  work 
for  the  Belgian  Repatriation  Fund,  but  when  she 
had  organised  her  office,  she  found  there  was  not 
enough  work  to  occupy  her  whole  time.  She  asked 
to  be  released,  for  it  did  not  seem  to  her  right  to  be 
doing  part-time  work  when  there  was  so  much  to 
be  done  in  other  directions.  She  was  offered 
various  posts,  but  her  heart  was  fixed  on  educational 
work,  and  her  whole  temperament  called  out  for 
“ active  service.”  A college  friend  of  hers,  Miss 
Joan  Spearing,  had  gone  to  Etaples  in  the  autumn 
of  1917  to  do  work  which  attracted  Marguerite 
very  strongly,  and  when  she  found  that  it  was 
possible  for  her  to  join  in  it,  she  immediately 
volunteered  for  four  months. 

This  work  was  the  organisation  of  libraries  and 
educational  classes  for  soldiers,  under  the  Y.M.C.A. 
The  invention  of  education  in  the  Army  (an 
invention,  as  Mr.  Fisher  has  said,  “ hardly  second 
in  importance  to  the  invention  of  firearms  ”), 
pioneered  by  the  Y.M.C.A.,  was  being  worked  out 
with  varying  degrees  of  success,  and  Marguerite 
had  the  vision  to  realise  what  splendid  and  far- 
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reaching  effects  it  might  have.  As  early  as  1912 
she  had  written  from  Newnham  of  her  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Workers’  Educational  Association, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  would  have  tried 
later  to  give  her  services  to  this  body.  To  unite 
genuine  educational  work  and  direct  contact  with 
the  troops  she  had  already  learnt  to  love  during  her 
work  for  the  Commemoration  was  to  Marguerite 
the  ideal  service,  and  she  left  for  France  on  March 
4th,  1918. 


IN  FRANCE . 

They  shall  not  grow  old,  as  we  that  are  left  grow  old  : 
Age  shall  not  weary  them,  nor  the  years  condemn. 

At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  in  the  morning 
We  will  remember  them. 

They  mingle  not  with  their  laughing  comrades  again  ; 
They  sit  no  more  at  familiar  tables  of  home ; 

They  have  no  lot  in  our  labour  of  the  day-time  : 

They  sleep  beyond  England’s  foam. 

Laurence  Binyon. 


Marguerite’s  diary  letters  from  Etaples  are  here 
given  almost  in  full  and  need  little  comment. 
They  were  written  on  Sundays,  when  she  was 
supposed  to  be  free,  but  when  in  reality  she  fitted 
in  many  of  the  kindnesses  and  acts  of  hospitality 
for  which  there  had  been  no  opportunity  during  the 
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week.  All  her  letters  from  France  were,  of  course, 
subject  to  strict  censorship,  and  this  has  to  be 
remembered  in  reading  her  records,  where  from 
time  to  time  Marguerite  has  to  stay  her  pen  at  a 
particularly  interesting  point. 

Of  the  scene  of  the  letters,  Miss  Finley  gives  the 
following  picture  : 

Etaples,  in  pre-war  days  a well-known  haunt  of  artists, 
was  now  one  of  the  largest  military  bases.  One  generally 
heard  it  spoken  of  as  the  last  place  on  earth,  and  to  soldiers 
who  had  been  there  its  name  was  a synonym  for  boredom. 
Looking  at  it  from  an  outside  point  of  view  one  realises  hew 
much  of  importance  was  centred  on  the  sandy  hills  where 
the  great  camp  was  situated.  There  were  “ schools,” 
rest  camps,  pathetically  situated  on  the  sandy  waste,  there 
were  many  Imperial  bases  from  which  the  men  were 
dispatched  up  the  line — a New  Zealand  base  and  a 
Canadian  base  with  its  labour  pool,  where  men  came  for  a 
few  days  and  often  spent  dreary  months ; and  then  over  at 
the  Walton  Hut  side  was  the  huge  hospital  area  with  its 
many  great  hospitals.  In  this  area  was  a large  floating 
population  of  patients  and  convalescents,  as  well  as  the 
more  or  less  permanent  hospital  staffs.  These  men  had 
periods  of  idleness  interspersed  with  sudden  rushes  of  work, 
and  it  was  among  them  principally  that  Marguerite  found 
her  clientele. 

Outside  the  camp  lay  the  lovely  woods  of  Le  Touquet. 
The  old-time  Casino  had  been  transformed  into  the 
Duchess  of  Westminster’s  Hospital  for  Officers.  These 
woods  were  the  scene  of  the  picnics  shared  with  the  men 
on  Marguerite’s  “ rest  days.”  This  was  the  only  way  in 
which  some  of  them  learnt  of  these  sylvan  retreats,  for  the 
passes  necessary  to  go  outside  the  camp  were  generally  for 
the  rather  banal  little  modern  watering-place  of  Paris  Plage. 
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“ It  was  springtime,  and  very  soon  we  became  aware  that 
she  had  brought  spring  into  our  hut.” — Rev.  J.  Webster, 
at  the  Memorial  Service. 

March  $th,  1918. 

We  had  such  a quick  journey  to  Folkestone  that  we 
arrived  just  as  I was  getting  out  tea,  so  I had  to  bundle  it 
back  in  a hurry.  . . . On  the  boat  the  thing  is  to  capture 
a sailor  and  make  him  get  you  a chair  and  lifebelt,  and  the 
quicker  you  are,  the  cleaner  the  belt.  The  dirty  ones  get 
left ! You  feel  like  a poker  and  a pouter  pigeon  combined 
when  the  thing  is  on,  as  you  can’t  stoop,  and  your  chin  rests 
on  a huge  protuberance  in  front.  The  chairs  are  painted 
bright  red,  and  have  a lifebelt  fastened  to  them  so  that 
they  would  float.  ...  It  was  very  interesting  crossing. 
The  boat  was  pretty  full — lots  of  officers  and  men — the 
Indian  officers  you  saw — a lot  of  American  sisters,  and 
English  ones  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  There  was  a 
saloon  where  you  could  sit,  but  I preferred  the  deck,  and 
it  was  not  really  as  cold  as  I expected,  until  we  got  nearly  in. 
We  were  very  well  guarded  by  curiously  camouflaged 
destroyers.  They  came  quite  close  in  to  us,  so  I do  not 
think  a submarine  would  have  had  a chance.  When  we  got 
to  the  Douane  we  were  met  by  a very  business-like  and  nice 
Y.M.C.A.  man,  who  passed  our  bags  through  unopened, 
said  we  could  go  on  by  car  that  night,  but,  when  he  heard 
of  our  trunks,  thought  we  had  better  come  to  this  hostel 
instead.  He  took  our  trunk  tickets,  but  not  keys,  so  I 
suppose  they  don’t  ask  about  anything.  All  we  were  asked 
in  England  was  whether  we  were  carrying  letters  for  anyone. 
With  two  men,  one  a Scotch  chaplain  and  the  other 
Y.M.C.A.,  we  drove  here  in  a luxurious  car,  arriving 
about  8.0.  We  have  a double  room,  with  one  large  and  one 
very  small  bed ; we  tossed  and  I won  the  former  ! We 
rolled  into  bed  early  after  dinner,  which  was  most  bounteous. 
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White  bread,  large  pat  of  butter,  and  big  pieces  of  cheese, 
and  sugar,  on  the  table — and  soup,  meat,  potatoes,  and 
pudding. 

March  $th,  1918. 

I have  now  arrived  safety,  and  think  I shall  be  very  com- 
fortable. We  went  down  to  the  station  this  afternoon, 
and  after  a further  examination  of  passport,  etc.,  got  into 
the  train.  It  was  a lovely  afternoon,  and  we  arrived  in 
bright  sunshine,  and  went  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  H.Q.,  where  a 
small  boy  was  told  off  to  show  us  our  rooms.  The  worker  I 
crossed  with  is  in  a house  beside  the  little  river,  and  has  a 
jolly  bright  room  looking  out  on  it,  with  the  masts  of  fishing 
boats  silhouetted  against  the  sky  further  down.  Mine 
looks  out  in  the  same  direction,  but  is  further  from  the 
river,  and  there  is  a barn  across  the  narrow  street,  which 
blocks  the  view.  I can,  however,  see  the  river  to  the  left, 
and  beyond  it  the  railway  bridge,  so  I shall  have  a frequent 
view  of  the  trains.  I left  my  bag  and  then  went  to  find 
out  where  we  mess.  There  a very  nice  girl  met  me,  and 
insisted  on  giving  me  a large  and  very  welcome  tea — offered 
me  an  omelet  with  it,  which  I declined.  It  seems  supper 
is  not  till  9.  . . . This  is  a quaint  little  place — cobbled 
streets  and  houses  built  all  shapes  and  sizes,  so  that  the 
skyline  is  like  the  edge  of  a piece  of  fretwork,  with  the  roofs 
and  chimneys  piled  up  unevenly. 

March  yth,  1918. 

I had  a most  interesting  first  day  at  the  Hut  yesterday. 
. . . There  seems  so  much  to  say  that  I don’t  know  where 
to  start ! Perhaps  I might  begin  by  telling  you  the  time- 
table of  a day  here,  as  it  will  probably  be. 

Here  we  insert  the  account  of  her  work  written 
on  April  7th,  when  she  had  become  familiar  with 
the  routine,  instead  of  the  earlier  time-table. 

April  Jth , 1918. 

I am  loving  it  all,  and  it  is  more  absorbingly  interesting 
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than  I could  have  imagined.  There  is  a lot  of  keenness 
for  classes  in  a variety  of  subjects  (I  have  been  asked  to 
arrange  for  Hebrew,  Greek,  botany,  mining,  engineering 
amongst  more  ordinary  ones  !)  and  the  library  is  a great 
draw.  All  one’s  ideas  of  the  overwhelming  popularity  of 
sevenpennies  vanish  promptly.  Of  course  many  men  never 
ask  for  anything  but  fiction,  but  a large  percentage  are  keen 
on  poetry,  plays,  essays,  history,  science,  travel,  and  so  on. 
Shall  I tell  you  what  I do  on  a typical  day  ? It  starts 
late  with  breakfast  at  the  mess  about  9.30 — then  a visit 
to  the  central  book-store  or  to  our  H.Q.  for  letters  and 
parcels — then  up  to  the  hut  by  a walk  along  the  river. 
This  is  a joy  on  a fine  day.  The  big  fishing-boats  are 
astir,  coming  in  or  going  out — fishermen  in  red  blouses  are 
busy  with  the  sails  and  nets  along  the  waterside — bare- 
footed children  and  women  with  shawls  over  their  heads 
cluster  in  picturesque  groups — soldiers  are  directing  traffic 
at  the  corners  of  the  narrow  streets  and  standing  guard 
at  the  entrance  to  the  camp.  I open  the  library  as  soon  as 
I get  to  the  hut  (about  10.30)  and  till  lunch  (1.30)  I give 
out  books  and  talk  to  the  men.  It  is  fairly  slack  then,  so 
it  is  my  best  time  for  keeping  catalogues,  etc.,  up  to  date. 
I am  just  busy  making  a subject  catalogue.  At  our  hut, 
the  Y.M.C.A.’s  work  for  relatives  of  wounded  is  con- 
centrated, as  we  are  on  the  edge  of  the  hospital  area.  It 
is  a splendid  piece  of  work,  but  often  very  sad,  as  they 
sometimes  arrive  too  late.  Many  stay  a long  time,  if  the 
boy  is  dangerously  ill,  and  they  have  meals  at  the  hut,  and 
sleep  there  if  they  are  likely  to  be  called  up  in  the  night — 
otherwise  we  have  a hostel  for  them  in  the  town.*  We 

* No  appreciation  can  be  too  high  for  the  delicacy  and  generosity  with  which 
the  Y.M.C.A.  looked  after  the  relatives  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  From  the 
moment  that  they  left  home  to  the  end  of  their  stay  in  France  all  plans  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  them,  and  they  were  spared  all  the  tiresome  details 
of  travel  that  would  have  taken  their  time  and  attention  and  disturbed  their 
intercourse  with  those  whom  they  had  come  to  bid  hail  and — too  often — farewell. 
Marguerite’s  own  parents  were  afterwards  to  experience  the  thoughtful  and 
sympathetic  hospitality  of  which  she  writes. 
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are  a big  party  for  lunch,  and  I help  to  hand  plates  and  dishes, 
clear  the  table,  etc.  Then,  about  2.15,  comes  my  free  time 
till  tea  at  4.  But  as  it  is  my  only  time  for  preparing  for 
classes,  there’s  not  much  choice  as  to  methods  of  spending 
it ! All  the  same,  I sometimes  go  to  visit  men  in  hospital, 
or  for  a walk  in  the  woods  springing  out  of  the  sandhills, 
where  the  trees  throw  blue  and  pink  shadows  on  the  dazzling 
sand  ; or  up  the  road  by  the  river,  past  the  cemetery,  with 
its  serried  rows  of  little  wooden  crosses,  where  nowadays 
a military  funeral,  coffin  draped  with  the  Union  Jack, 
is  a common  sight.  I went  once  with  some  relatives, 
and  was  tremendously  moved  and  impressed  by  the  reverent 
simplicity  of  the  service,  and  by  the  sense  of  triumphant 
peace  outweighing  the  sadness.  The  cemetery  is  beauti- 
fully placed,  looking  across  to  the  sea  and  England,  with 
fir-woods  behind,  and  the  sound  of  the  winds  and  waves 
playing  over  it.  Well,  I have  wandered  much  from  the 
point.  After  tea  is  my  busiest  time  ; more  men  are  off 
duty,  and  they  crowd  round  the  library  counter,  which 
is  (or  should  be  !)  a bureau  of  miscellaneous  information. 
Several  men  at  once  ask  for  the  catalogue,  and  keep  me  danc- 
ing from  one  end  of  the  shelves  to  the  other,  looking  for 
books  ; another  man  wants  notepaper,  another  draughts  or 
dominoes ; there  are  games  of  billiards  to  be  booked,  and 
deposits  to  be  paid  for  chessmen.  New  men  come  to  join 
the  library,  and  I have  to  take  down  their  names  and  regi- 
ments and  enter  their  deposits  in  a book ; others  are  off 
up  the  line  and  want  their  deposits  refunded.  Many 
ask  for  advice  on  books.  “ Can  you  recommend  me  a 
nice  book,  sister  ? ” (Many  of  them  speak  to  us  by  that 
name,  as  they  do  to  the  nurses.)  Others  want  to  talk  about 
some  pet  poet,  or  to  know  what  scientific  books  we  have, 
or  to  enquire  about  classes,  or  simply  to  jest  the  time  away. 
Unfortunately,  the  evening  is  the  only  possible  time  for 
classes,  so  when  mine  are  on  I have  to  hand  over  the 
library  to  someone  else.  At  present  we  have  French  (three 
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classes  twice  a week,  taught  by  me,  if  you  please !),  Shake- 
speare reading  circle  (likewise  mine),  Latin,  shorthand, 
mathematics.  I am  just  going  to  embark  on  English 
literature,  and  hope  soon  to  arrange  for  history  and  several 
other  subjects.  I have  the  most  flourishing  French  classes — 
about  12  in  each — very  keen.  I found  out  by  chance  that  at 
one  hospital,  from  which  several  orderlies  come,  they  have 
meetings  between  classes,  to  prepare  and  recapitulate.  I 
love  the  teaching,  partly,  I suppose,  because  I only  get  the 
keen  people — if  they  are  bored  they  simply  go ! Shakespeare, 
too,  is  flourishing.  We  have  nearly  finished  66  Hamlet,” 
and  have  had  some  excellent  discussions.  We  have  also 
just  started  an  education  committee  for  the  Base,  and  this 
week  are  beginning  central  classes  for  Russian,  Spanish, 
Italian,  German,  Latin  and  French. 

Library  and  classes  keep  me  as  busy  as  I can  be  till 
8.30,  then  I close  everything  and  make  a dash  for  the  town 
and  supper  at  9.  After  that  I go  home  with  the  friend  I 
live  with,  and  there  are  book  lists  to  make  out,  classes  to 
think  of  and  prepare,  letters  and  mending  to  get  through, 
the  day’s  experiences  to  talk  over,  and  our  kind  French 
Madame  always  wants  a little  chat.  So  it  is  12  at  earliest 
before  we  get  to  bed  ; and  I don’t  usually  remember  any- 
thing else  till  it’s  time  to  get  up  ! 

The  men  are  dears.  We  have  talks  on  every  subject  under 
the  sun,  grave  and  gay.  I think  that’s  one  of  the  things 
they  like  best  about  a librarian — that  one  of  her  jobs  is  to 
be  there  to  be  talked  to  ! I haven’t  described  the  hut. 
It  is  a double  one — canteen  in  one  huge  room,  with  a stage 
at  one  end — library  in  the  other,  in  which  the  men  read  or 
write  and  play  quiet  games.  Then  there  is  a billiard  room 
and  a class  room,  and  separate  rest  rooms  for  the  relatives. 
And  I think  that’s  all  my  news. 

March  8 th,  1918. 

It  is  amazingly  interesting  just  to  notice  the  things 
the  men  ask  for.  There  is,  of  course,  a good  demand  for 
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fiction,  but  I think  quite  as  many  men  ask  for  other  books, 
poetry,  essays,  criticism,  scientific,  etc.,  etc.  One  man 
asked  for  a book  on  “ Conic  Sections,”  another  on  “ Elec- 
tricity,” two  for  Glover’s  “ Jesus  of  History,”  others  for 
Emerson’s  Essays,  Ruskin,  Burns,  Shakespeare,  and  so 
on.  There  is  a great  run  on  Jeffrey  Farnol  in  fiction. 
This  morning  the  library  has  been  fairly  slack,  and  I have 
had  a long  and  most  interesting  talk  with  a man  who  is 
here  as  interpreter.  We  began  with  Germany,  where  he 
lived  for  some  time,  got  on  to  all  sorts  of  questions  con- 
nected with  the  war  and  the  settlement,  and  finally  ended 
with  poetry — Browning,  Matthew  Arnold,  Keats,  Shelley. 
We  had  a great  time  comparing  our  pet  poems  and  lines. 
He  is  one  of  a trio  called  “ The  Triangle,”  who  haunt  the 
hut.  He  is  part  Polish,  I think.  One  of  the  others  has 
knocked  about  a lot — speaks  French,  German,  Dutch, 
Flemish — was  in  Belgium  when  war  broke  out,  having  left 
Germany  when  it  was  rumoured.  He  joined  the  Belgian 
Army  and  fought  through  the  first  months  with  it,  then 
transferred  to  the  English.  I think  he  has  been  pretty 
badly  knocked  about,  and  is  likely  to  stay  here.  The  third 
I haven’t  talked  to  much.  He  has  big  brown  eyes,  and  is 
rather  a humorist.  They  wander  in  here  at  intervals 
all  day.  On  the  6th  I went  back  to  my  room  in  the  after- 
noon and  unpacked  my  trunk.  Two  Canadian  officers 
came  to  the  hut  in  the  morning  and  asked  us  to  a dance 
that  night,  but  no  one  else  wanted  to  go,  and  we  got  back 
too  late,  so  I decided  not  to.  Anyway  I was  pretty  tired 
by  the  first  day  and  glad  to  get  to  bed  early.  It  will  be 
fun,  though,  if  they  have  any  more,  and  I have  the  energy  ! 
I think  people  just  go  in  their  uniform,  but  will  find  out. 

In  spite  of  repeated  invitations  Marguerite  never 
did  go  to  a dance,  much  as  she  loved  dancing,  as 
her  day’s  work  at  the  Hut  left  her  too  tired. 

Last  night  we  had  two  French  classes.  I took  a very 
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elementary  one,  while  Miss  Sedgwick  took  some  who  had 
got  on  a little  further,  and  then  we  had  an  “ advanced  ” 
class,  at  which  the  men — a dozen  or  so — told  stories  which 
they  had  prepared.  It  was  amusing  to  see  how  they  went 
at  it.  Some  had  obviously  learnt  theirs  off  by  heart, 
others  were  fluent  but  ungrammatical,  one  waited  ages  be- 
tween each  word.  Miss  Sedgwick  was  going  to  a play  with 
two  of  the  sergeants  at  the  class,  and  they  asked  me  to  come 
too,  so  we  had  an  early  supper  at  the  hut,  and  then  went 
off  with  one  who  had  come  to  fetch  us,  while  the  other  kept 
seats.  It  was  a brilliant  starlight  night,  and  we  climbed 
up  a hilly  road  with  hospital  huts  on  each  side,  and  finally 
reached  a large  hall,  full  of  officers,  soldiers,  nurses,  and 
W.A.A.C.s.  The  company  was  an  amateur  one — officers 
and  hut  workers,  etc. — but  was  very  good.  It  was  a sight 
at  the  end  to  see  everyone  standing  at  attention  for  “ God 
Save  the  King.”  Our  two  sergeants  had  got  passes  to 
allow  them  to  see  us  home.  They  are  such  nice  men.  One 
was  an  accountant,  and  the  other  a dispenser,  and  we  had 
an  interesting  talk.  In  the  afternoon  I had  been  for  a walk 
to  the  cemetery.  It  is  a most  pathetic  sight  to  see  the  rows 
and  rows  of  little  wooden  crosses,  all  so  carefully  marked. 
Everything  is  beautifully  neat,  and  there  are  wreaths  on 
some  of  the  graves,  and  bulbs  coming  up.  Later,  there  will 
be  flowers  growing  over  them.  The  cemetery  lies  just 
under  a sandy  bank,  covered  with  pine  trees.  You  look  from 
the  entrance  across  the  cemetery  to  the  river,  or  bay  I 
suppose  it  is,  with  fishing  boats  lying  further  out.  Beyond 
is  the  sandy  shore  and  dunes  with  clumps  of  trees  in  the 
distance.  The  lights  in  the  sky,  and  on  the  water,  are 
ever-changing,  and  the  trees  in  the  distance  break  the  sky- 
line with  their  feathery  tops.  It  is  a fine  open  place  for 
them  to  lie  there,  with  their  faces  to  the  sea,  and  though 
it  is  all  so  tragic,  there  is  over  the  whole  place  a sense  that 
it  is  not  the  end — that  they  are  not  really  there — and  that 
the  flower  of  England,  whose  memory  is  kept  green  by  the 
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wooden  crosses,  has  simply  passed  on  to  other  and  finer 
work.  . . 

I have  been  writing  these  last  pages  in  a little  wood  on 
the  hill  above  the  hut,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  away. 
As  I came  up  the  road  a voice  hailed  me,  and  there  was 
Phyllis  Clarke,  driving  an  ambulance.  She  says  their 
camp  is  close  to  the  hut,  and  asked  me  to  tea  next  Monday. 
This  is  a dear  little  wood.  Through  the  trees  I can  see 
a camp  with  brown  and  blue  canvas  tents — at  least  the  white 
ones  look  blue  in  this  light.  Behind  is  a pine-topped  hill. 
In  the  distance  there  was  a Scotch  regiment  marching  to 
bagpipes,  which  stopped  suddenly  now  and  then,  for  the 
men  to  fill  in  the  pause  with  a wild  shout.  And  a piano 
and  banjo,  or  something  of  the  sort,  has  been  playing  in 
a hut  by  the  road.  Soldiers  and  a few  W.A.A.C.s  have 
passed  me,  and  away  to  the  right  there  is  evidently  a match 
in  progress,  as  I can  hear  shouts  and  cheers.  There  was 
a market  in  the  town  this  morning — fish  stalls  and  all  sorts 
of  other  things — women  mostly  with  shawls  or  scarves  over 
their  heads,  mixed  up  among  soldiers,  British  and  French. 
As  I came  up  the  road,  two  French  soldiers  were  standing 
at  the  corner,  looking  very  picturesque  with  their  light  blue 
uniforms  and  dark  blue  cloaks,  and  their  rifles  slung  across 
their  backs.  It  is  very  funny  to  see  the  Chinese  about. 
They  often  pass  us,  grinning  cheerfully  from  big  lorries, 
and  they  are  working  along  the  road. 

March  13,  1918. 

I meant  to  write  to  you  this  afternoon,  but  instead  I got 
the  chance  of  going  to  the  daffodil  woods.  It  was  a heavenly 
day — very  warm — blue  sky,  the  sand-dunes  shining  white, 
and  the  budding  shoots  in  the  hedges  and  on  the  trees  a 
warm  crimson  or  a misty  gold.  We  passed  two  bullocks 
ploughing,  and  a picturesque  farm  and  little  church  with 
queer  ironwork  crosses,  and  then  turned  off  to  the  wood, 
where,  under  scattered  trees,  grow  hundreds  of  wild  daffodils. 
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We  picked  big  bunches,  and  then  met  a Canadian  soldier 
from  Cape  Breton — awfully  pleased  to  meet  anyone  who 
had  been  in  Canada,  and  especially  in  Nova  Scotia.  He 
ended  by  insisting  on  swapping  bunches  of  flowers,  and  I 
hadn’t  the  heart  to  say  I preferred  my  buds  and  leaves  to 
his  tight  bundle  of  full-blown  daffs  ! . . . 

...  I am  very  sorry  you  are  having  such  raids,  and  wish 
you  could  all  go  and  live  at  the  Nook.  German  aeroplanes 
come  over  here  sometimes,  but  only  to  photograph,  I think. 
I have  not  seen  one  yet,  and  anyway  they  are  only  a speck 
in  the  sky,  I imagine.  I saw  our  shrapnel  bursting  one  day 
in  little  white  puffs.  . . 

On  Sunday  we  took  our  lunch  into  the  woods,  and  had  a 
long  talk  about  the  work.  We  had  two  men  to  tea  : the 
interpreter  I spoke  of  before,  and  a man  who  is  very  keen 
on  poetry,  etc.  They  came  before  4,  and  stayed  till  after 
8,  when  they  had  to  make  a dash  for  camp.  We  sat  round 
the  fire  and  had  a tremendous  discussion  on  art  and  beauty 
part  of  the  time  ! They  did  enjoy  being  quiet,  and  in 
some  semblance  of  a home. 

It  is  perfectly  lovely  walking  up  to  the  hut  these  mornings. 
Along  the  river  bank  bare-footed  children  are  playing,  and 
sailors  and  fishermen,  in  loose  red  or  brown  blouses,  stroll 
about.  At  the  water’s  edge  men  are  busy  about  their 
boats,  hauling  up  the  red  sails,  and  getting  ready  to  sail. 
Farther  up  the  river  some  boats  are  out  in  midstream,  with 
red  or  white  sun-bathed  sails  filling  proudly  as  they  gather 
way.  Some  of  the  boats  inshore  have  great  nets  draped 
from  the  masts.  Away  across  the  water  the  green  shore 
rises  to  the  sand-dunes,  topped  with  trees.  And  over  it 
all  is  blue  sky,  dipping  into  a magical  haze  on  the  horizon. 
I had  no  idea  what  lovely  country  there  was  round  here. 
This  afternoon  was  the  furthest  afield  I have  been,  and  we 
went  through  the  pine  woods,  where  the  trees  grow  up  out 
of  the  sandy  soil,  and  out  along  the  road  past  picturesque 
farms,  and  a quaint  little  village,  where  an  amused  country- 
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man,  riding  a big  cart-horse,  answered  our  questions  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  the  “ jonquilles.”.  . . 

March  1 yth9  1918. 

...  I think  I forgot  to  tell  you  that  I had  tea  with 
Phyllis  Clarke  on  Monday.  All  the  girl  ambulance  drivers 
live  in  a camp  near  my  hut.  Each  has  a jolly  little  room, 
bright  with  pretty  curtains,  etc.,  and  there  is  a large, 
very  attractive  and  comfortable  common  room,  where  they 
can  read  and  write,  have  people  to  tea,  and  so  on.  It  was 
so  warm,  though,  that  we  had  ours  out  of  doors.  . . Most 
places  seem  to  be  suffering  from  the  same  difficulties  as  we 
are  here,  as  regards  extending  educational  work  at  present, 
but  there  seems  good  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  more 
after  a time.  Just  now  I think  it  can  be  only  rather  tentative 
for  various  reasons,  which  I can’t  enlarge  on,*  but,  anyway, 
it  is  a start.  I don’t  want  to  embark  on  more  till  I get 
my  bearings,  but  have  various  ideas — one  being  a class 
in  English  composition,  and  another  a general  one  on  Eng- 
lish literature.  I am  not  very  satisfied  with  the  Shake- 
speare circle.  The  men  are  at  such  different  stages — 
several  hardly  seem  to  know  what  they’re  reading,  and 
mangle  the  speeches — and  “ Hamlet  ” is  rather  a teaser 
to  start  on.  I don’t  myself  think  that  it  is  much  good 
reading  aloud,  unless  you  have  fairly  good  people  who 
know  the  play,  but,  as  it  has  been  started  this  way,  it’s 
difficult  to  change  at  once.  I daresay  I shall  see  my  way 
better  later  on.  Meanwhile,  I remember  that  the  classes — - 
all  of  them — only  began  four  weeks  ago,  so  educational  work 
is  very  much  in  its  infancy.  The  library  continues  to  be 
very  interesting.  Lady  Cooperf  has  promised  me  more  new 
books,  and  I got  quite  a lot  this  week  from  the  central 
Y.M.C.A.  store  here.  I have  started  a suggestion  book. 

* Owing  to  censorship. 

•j-  Harriet,  Lady  Cooper,  who  was  Lady  Superintendent  of  the  Base,  and  worked 
in  the  Walton  Hut. 
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I wonder  if  dad  knows  anyone  who  could  tell  me  the  names 
of  a few  good  books  on  engineering,  chemistry,  physiology, 
etc. — fairly  advanced.  Kathleen  might  be  able  to  help 
as  regards  chemistry.  Quite  a lot  of  the  men  are  interested 
in  science  and  mathematics,  and  I have  only  manuals  like 
“ Home  and  University  Library.” 

I put  my  wild  daffodils  on  the  counter,  and  have  been 
struck  by  the  pleasure  they  gave  the  men.  A lot  of  them 
spoke  of  it.  I think  I must  have  a few  flowers  there  always. 
When  I can’t  get  wild  ones  I can  go  to  the  market  here, 
which  is  held  twice  a week.  I forgot  to  tell  you  that  we  had 
a lecture  from  an  American  on  America’s  attitude.  He 
spoke  very  well,  and  was  decidedly  optimistic  as  to  the 
ultimate  result,  though  he  did  not  pretend  that  their  coming 
in  was  going  to  finish  off  the  war  in  ten  minutes.  We  had 
a terrific  discussion  with  one  man  afterwards.  The  man 
was  one  of  the  people  who  apparently  refuse  to  believe  that 
anyone  ever  acts  from  other  motives  than  expediency  and 
self-interest.  He  was,  for  instance,  convinced  that  England 
only  came  in  for  selfish  reasons  and  the  same  of  America. 
He  wouldn’t  believe  that  heaps  of  Americans  were  longing 
to  be  in  ages  ago.  It  was  one  of  the  busy  hours  for  the 
library,  so  my  attention  was  divided.  One  moment  I was 
handing  out  notepaper,  the  next  trying  to  catch  his 
argument  while  someone  clamoured  for  the  catalogue — 
then,  in  the  middle  of  my  reply,  one  soldier  would  ask  for 
a return  of  his  deposit  on  a chess  set,  another  apply  for  a 
draught  board,  and  a third  announce  what  book  he  wanted 
out,  or  come  up  to  say  he  was  off  the  next  morning,  and 
wanted  his  library  fee  refunded  ! So  my  remarks  were 
somewhat  disjointed,  and  before  I had  time  to  corner  him 
on  points  which  I really  knew  about  he  had  gone  on  to 
something  else,  and  was  laying  down  the  law  on  another 
aspect  of  the  question.  This  morning  ...  I got  lunch 
ready  and  took  it  up  to  Joan’s  hut,  and  we  went  out  into  the 
woods.  It  was  very  mild,  though  the  sun  was  not  shining 
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all  the  time.  The  light  on  the  sand-dunes  and  woods  was 
perfectly  wonderful.  To  the  left  a white  ridge  of  sand 
gleamed  on  the  skyline,  and  farther  round  was  a patch  of 
firs,  their  trunks  dead-black.  Behind  was  a wood  of  elms 
just  blossoming.  In  the  distance  it  was  the  colour  of 
half-ripened  grapes — red-purple  and  with  a haze  over  it  like 
bloom.  And  farther  round  the  hillside  was  barred  with  red 
ploughed  fields  and  strips  of  green.  Yesterday  I went  to 
uncle’s  hospital*  with  Miss  MacCormack,  who  looks  after 
our  relatives  of  wounded,  and  has  been  very  kind  and  friendly 
to  me.  The  hospital  is  a huge  place  now.  Funnily  enough, 
the  sister  we  saw  knew  uncle,  and  she  said  such  nice  things 
about  him  (not  that  that  was  funny  !). 


March  24 th>  1918. 

...  I have  just  been  to  a very  nice  service  at  the 
Military  Church  at  10  o’clock,  and  am  now  sitting  at  the 
edge  of  the  woods.  Joan  has  gone  to  her  hut  for  the 
morning,  and  we  are  having  three  soldiers  to  tea.  As  they 
will  probably  stay  till  8 o’clock  I want  to  get  letters  done 
this  morning.  It  seems  difficult  to  settle  to  writing  these 
days,  when  all  our  thoughts  are  “ up  the  line.”  The  men 
here  are  full  of  stories,  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  to 
believe.  Well,  I expect  you  want  to  know  as  much  as  I can 
tell  you  of  my  own  doings  and  experiences  this  week.  I have 
played  hockey  twice,  on  a sand  ground  near  Joan’s  hut,  with 
V.A.D.  ambulance  drivers,  doctors  and  padres.  It  is 
really  quite  fun,  and  good  exercise,  as  the  ball  travels  fast. 
As  regards  work  I really  think  things  are  moving  a bit.  On 
Monday  Joan  and  I and  some  others  had  supper  with  the 
Base  Secretary,  and  classes  are  being  started  in  the  town  in 
Russian,  French,  German,  Italian,  Latin,  Spanish.  They 
have  discovered  a trained  teacher  who  knows  them  all  ! 

* “ Uncle’s  hospital  ” was  No.  i Canadian  General,  of  which  Colonel  Finley, 
C.B.,  had  been  Chief  Medical  Officer. 
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Then  I had  a talk  with  the  hut  leader,  and  he  is  keen  to 
get  more  classes  at  the  hut,  and  has  found  several  men  who 
can  teach  mathematics.  Then  at  tea  yesterday  we  decided 
that  we  must  get  an  Education  Committee  to  organise  the 
work,  and  Lady  Cooper  says  she  will  do  her  best  to  get  it 
formed  at  once.  Joan  and  I shall  be  on  it.  Two  days  ago 
I put  up  a list  of  subjects — botany,  literature,  advanced 
mathematics  and  advanced  shorthand — for  which  one  or  two 
men  had  asked,  and  said  that  I would  try  to  arrange  for  them 
if  enough  wanted  to  join.  Yesterday  one  man  told  me  that 
he  and  several  others  would  like  a course  in  English  litera- 
ture beginning  from  Chaucer  ! Others  would,  I think, 
prefer  Joan’s  plan  of  different  subjects  each  time — for 
instance,  she  has  taken  “ Antony  and  Cleopatra,”  the  meta- 
physical poets,  Yeats,  Francis  Thompson,  and  so  on.  If  I 
decide  to  have  a class  we  shall  have  to  talk  it  over  and  see 
what  most  people  want.  A number  of  men  have  given  in 
their  names  for  the  town  language  classes  : yesterday  I was 
asked  if  I could  arrange  one  in  Hebrew  ! Of  course  this 
activity  on  the  front  may  make  people  here  too  busy  for 
classes,  and  the  summer  weather  will  lure  them  out  of  doors 
in  their  off  times,  so  I am  not  too  optimistic.  Still,  the 
amount  of  interest  shown  is  encouraging.  One  night  I 
jotted  down  for  your  amusement  some  of  the  questions 
which  I had  been  asked  that  day,  most  of  them  within  half 
an  hour,  at  the  library’s  busiest  time  : the  meaning  of  “ses- 
quipedalian ” and  “ otiose  ” — loan  of  books  on  algebra  and 
geometry,  loan  of  the  “ Golden  Treasury  ” — arrangements 
for  a class  in  mathematics — a question  on  French  grammar — 
if  I could  buy,  for  various  men,  a shorthand  manual,  Hugo’s 
“ Grammar,”  a French  prose-book,  two  copies  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  poems  in  French,  a revised  version  of  the  Bible — if  I 
could  recommend  “ another  book  like  ‘ John  Verney  ’ ” (read 
on  my  suggestion) — a discussion  on  methods  of  teaching 
Shakespeare — whether  War  Bonds  could  be  bought  here. 
All  these  in  the  midst  of  handing  out  books,  receiving  and 
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paying  out  deposits,  supplying  notepaper  and  games,  and 
booking  billiards  ! 

I had  a most  excellent  Shakespeare  circle  on  Friday — 
twelve  men — mainly  due,  I think,  to  the  keen  little  inter- 
preter. I found  out  afterwards  that  he  had  put  up  a notice 
in  his  hospital : 

“ Roll  Up,  Boys  ! 

“ Those  interested  in  dramatic  art  or  comedy,  please  take 
notice.  Join  at  once  the  only  intellectual  society  in  this 
unit.  All  interested  should  attend  at  the  Walton  Hut  at 
7 p.m.  this  evening,  when  the  study  of  4 Hamlet  ’ will  be 
resumed  in  the  Quiet  Room.  A most  entertaining  and 
educative  hour  can  be  expected — and  those  not  particularly 
interested  in  histrionic  art  may  most  profitably  employ 
their  time  in  the  proper  study  of  mankind.  Miss  McArthur 
will  preside.  . . . NUFF  SED.” 

We  read  the  first  part  of  Act  III.  and  had  a terrific 
discussion  on  the  “To  be  or  not  to  be  ” speech.  I doubt 
if  we’ll  have  such  a good  meeting  again,  as  some  of  the  men 
are  going  away,  but  it  was  great  fun.  The  interpreter  is' 
trying  to  get  up  a dramatic  club  at  the  hospital,  and 
apparently  told  the  men  they  were  to  come  down  and 
discuss  it  with  me.  Anyway,  I was  so  late  that  I nearly 
missed  the  car,  and  the  hut  leader  asked  me  to  stay  to 
supper  instead  of  making  a rush  for  it.  I enjoyed  it  very 
much,  and  the  talk  was  most  interesting.  Yesterday  after- 
noon we  went  on  to  uncle’s  hospital,  to  the  femur  ward — 
54  men,  all  tilted  up  with  their  legs  in  cradles,  etc.  Some 
of  the  poor  fellows  had  been  there  for  months.  The  most 
curious  thing  has  happened  about  my  birthday.  Miss 
MacCormack  said | yesterday  that  hers  was  on  the  25th. 
Isn’t  it  a coincidence  ? She  told  me  because  she  wanted 
me  to  help  her  to  give  a tea  to  one  of  the  wards,  as  the  nicest 
kind  of  celebration.  I couldn’t  resist  telling  her  of  the 
coincidence,  so  now  we  are  going  to  do  it  together.  We  saw 
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the  Matron  (whom  I told  about  uncle’s  C.B.),  and  she  was 
very  pleased,  and  suggested  the  femur  ward,  so  we  are  going 
to  send  up  cakes  (if  we  can  get  them  !)  and  fruit,  and  after- 
wards arrange  with  some  of  the  singers  and  people  to  give  a 
little  entertainment  in  the  ward.  I think  it  is  a lovely  idea, 
and  hope  it  will  come  off.  It  is  fixed  for  Wednesday  unless 
the  hospital  people  can’t  manage  it.  I talked  to  some  men 
who  had  been  in  the  fighting  this  week,  and  they  were  very 
cheerful.  I forgot  to  tell  you  that  one  of  my  French  class 
men  is  very  keen,  and  always  comes  and  asks  for  books,  etc., 
in  French.  The  other  night  we  had  quite  a conversation, 
after  which  one  of  the  Y.M.  men  asked  me  whether  the 
soldier  was  French  ! Of  course  he  can’t  have  known  much 
French  himself,  because  neither  of  us  was  very  fluent,  but 
still  it  sounds  as  if  we  were  getting  on  ! There  are  lots  of 
other  things  I would  like  to  tell  you,  but  they  must  wait  till 
I get  home.*  It  is  such  a lovely  morning,  warm  sun  and 
blue  sky,  dipping  into  mistiness  along  the  horizon.  The 
tree  tops  are  all  shining,  and  just  in  front  of  me  is  a great 
clump  of  pussy  willows,  fluffed  out  into  the  softest  pale- 
green  balls.  But  for  the  white  tents  and  distant  bugle  calls 
it  all  seems  very  far  from  war,  though  we  are  too  near  not  to 
be  reminded  a hundred  times  a day  in  as  many  ways. 

Easter  Sunday , March  3IJ/,  1918. 

This  week  has  been  crowded  with  all  sorts  of  happenings 
and  rumours,  and,  like  you,  all  our  thoughts  and  prayers 
have  been  with  the  men  up  the  line.  Sometimes  I felt 
as  if  we  were  very  close  to  it,  and  sometimes  farther  away 
than  if  I had  been  at  home.  It  has  been  wonderful  to 
talk  to  men  who  had  just  come  down.  One  night  we  went 
among  the  slightly  wounded  with  tea,  and  cigarettes  and 
toffee  (much  appreciated),  and  it  was  extraordinary  to 
know  that  they  had  come  to  us  straight  from  the  front. 
They  were  all  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  not  a bit  down- 


* Because  of  censor. 
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hearted  ; and  they  regarded  their  wounds  as  a bit  of  luck, 
since  in  every  case  they  meant  Blighty.  It  was  exciting 
to  watch  them  as  the  sergeant  called  out  names,  and 
handed  out  labels  to  be  fastened  to  their  coats.  They 
were  enormously  grateful  for  any  little  thing,  and  loved  to 
talk  to  us,  and  to  get  us  to  unwrap  the  paper  from  the  toffee, 
and  light  their  cigarettes.  Many  were  wounded  in  the  hand 
and  arm.  On  Tuesday  our  hut  leader  asked  me  to  go  with 
him  and  some  of  the  relatives  to  a military  funeral.  It 
was  tremendously  moving  and  impressive.  Ten  were 
buried  at  the  service.  Each  coffin  was  covered  with  a 
Union  Jack,  and  they  were  carried  in  slow  procession  from 
the  mortuary  to  the  graves.  The  service  was  very  reverent 
— not  a bit  hurried,  even  though  there  were  so  many. 
It  was  a glorious  day  : clear  sky  and  sunshine,  and  across 
the  cemetery  we  looked  out  to  the  river  and  distant  woods, 
and  beyond  we  knew  came  the  sea  and  England.  It  was 
sad  but  very  triumphant.  “ In  sure  and  certain  hope  ” 
rang  out — challenge  and  conviction  in  a sentence.  I 
thought  of  all  the  boys  we  knew  who  had  passed  the  same 
way.  Two  trumpeters  pealed  out  the  “ Last  Post,” 
and  it  was  all  over.  I think  even  those  who  stood  there 
in  such  bitter  grief  felt  the  glory  of  it.  They  were 
very  brave. 

On  Wednesday  we  had  our  birthday  tea  at  uncle’s 
hospital.  I found  the  ward  sister  knew  him  well,  which 
made  it  all  the  nicer.  We  made  sandwiches  of  salmon 
paste,  and  also  had  buns  with  jam,  biscuits,  toffee,  oranges 
and  apples  and  cigarettes,  so  it  was  quite  a feast.  The  men 
enjoyed  the  break  in  the  monotony  hugely,  and  we  loved 
being  there.  One  awful  moment  arrived  when  we  found 
there  was  no  piano  for  the  entertainment,  but  after  a while 
a harmonium  was  unearthed  as  a substitute,  and  we  had 
songs,  music  and  recitations,  which  were  greatly  enjoyed. 
The  sister  asked  me  to  come  again.  . .We  had  our  education 
committee  on  Tuesday,  and  hope  to  get  several  new  classes 
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started  as  soon  as  we  get  back  to  our  ordinary  work.* 
Meanwhile,  I have  kept  all  the  regular  ones  on,  in  a little 
room  behind  the  kitchen,  and  am  even  carrying  on  the 
library  in  a small  way,  with  about  fifty  books,  and  any  that 
are  brought  back.  I have  had  smaller  classes,  but  men 
who  have  not  been  able  to  come  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
come  afterwards,  and  ask  what  we  were  doing  for  next  time, 
which  shows  encouraging  keenness.  And  last  night  I had 
another  excellent  Shakespeare  reading  circle — very  good 
discussion.  I pointed  out  a parallel  speech  in  “ Henry 
V.  ” in  one  case,  and  to  my  amazement  one  of  the  men 
at  once  suggested  another  in  “ Measure  for  Measure  ” ! 
By  the  greatest  good  luck  I laid  my  hands  on  it  at  once 
(for  I was  by  no  means  sure  exactly  where  it  was)  : so  we 
both  covered  ourselves  with  glory.  The  mornings  I spend 
at  another  centre,  cutting  and  buttering  many  hundreds  of 
buns.  The  place  doesn’t  open  till  2,  but  after  that  there  is 
such  a rush  that  they  use  something  like  seven  loaves  of 
bread,  1,000  buns,  and  500  eggs  a day  ! So  it  takes  some 
preparing.  Yesterday  they  say  a German  lieutenant  was 
buried.  It’s  a sad  little  corner  of  the  cemetery,  but  just 
as  beautifully  kept  as  the  rest.  We  hope  we  shall  soon  get 
back  to  our  own  work,  as  the  place  has  hardly  been  used  at 
all,  and  it’s  grievous  for  our  own  men  to  have  nowhere  to 
go.  Not  that  they  would  grudge  it  for  a minute  if  it  were 
really  needed.  Last  night  I walked  home  with  Lady 
Cooper,  and  had  such  a nice  talk.  I like  her  very  much. 
I seem  to  have  caught  the  prevailing  cold  and  cough,  and 
felt  rather  seedy  for  a day  or  two,  but  am  much  better.  . . 

April  Jth,  1918. 

This  week  has  been  full  of  new  sights  and  experiences,  and 
I wish  I could  write  about  them  all ; what  I can  say  leaves 

* During  the  big  push  the  Walton  Hut  had  been  fitted  up  with  beds  ready  for 
use  as  an  overflow  hospital,  although,  as  Marguerite  says  later,  it  was  hardly  used 
as  such  at  all. 
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out  all  the  vivid  bits.  The  men  are  wonderful — always 
cheerful,  however  tired  they  are.  The  other  day  a train 
stopped  near  the  hut,  and  some  of  the  men  dashed  out  for 
a cup  of  tea.  Before  they  had  finished  the  train  began  to 
move,  and  there  were  shouts  of  laughter  as  they  dashed 
up  the  steep  bank  with  their  officers  shouting  at  them  as 
they  bundled  back  into  the  carriages  ! We  have  been  back 
at  work  since  Tuesday,  and  almost  forget  we  were  ever 
interrupted.  On  Tuesday  we  had  an  education  committee, 
and  drafted  a time-table  for  the  Base,  at  present  confined 
mostly  to  Joan’s  hut  and  mine,  and  to  language  classes  in 
the  town.  A big  educational  scheme  is  also  going  at  one 
of  the  hospitals,  but  that  is  for  patients  only.  The  latest 
idea  is  a class  for  hut  workers  in  French.  I am  afraid  it 
will  be  thrust  upon  me,  though  I shall  do  my  best  not  to 
take  it,  because  I really  have  enough  to  do,  and  anyway 
can’t  imagine  myself  teaching  men  old  enough  to  be  my 
father  ! My  French  classes  are  booming.  This  week  I 
set  six  men  a prose  to  translate  into  French,  and  am  aston- 
ished how  well  they  did  it.  I also  discovered,  accidentally, 
that  at  one  hospital  they  have  a class  between  mine,  and  the 
orderlies  who  come  for  lessons  to  the  hut  meet  to  prepare 
new  work  and  recapitulate  old.  Isn’t  it  splendid  ? I 
am  much  teased  about  my  sergeant-majors — four  walked 
in  in  a body  last  week,  and  now  I have  a fifth  ! They  are 
as  meek  as  anything,  and  not  at  all  alarming,  even  when 
I put  a private  on  to  teach  them.  I had  nine  this  week 
at  Shakespeare,  and  we  shall  finish  “ Hamlet  ” next  time.  By 
great  good  luck  we  have  found  a man  who  acted  with  Forbes 
Robertson  to  give  a reading  of  it  next  Saturday,  so  it  will 
be  a good  finale. 

...  I think  I forgot  to  tell  you  that  Joan  and  I took 
flowers  to  Phil’s  grave  on  Monday,  and  I wrote  to  cousin 
Bessie  afterwards.  It  is  beautifully  kept ; the  W.A.A.C.s 
say  that  flowers  are  being  planted  on  all  the  graves.  He 
lies  with  his  face  to  the  sea  and  England,  and  on  Monday 
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there  was  a soft  wind  blowing.  The  sound  of  the  wind  and 
the  waves  was  in  our  ears,  and  the  fir-trees  in  the  little  wood 
behind  threw  blue  and  purple  shadows  on  the  sand.  I was 
haunted  by  Rupert  Brooke’s 

“ We  have  found  safety  with  all  things  undying.” 

Surely  he  knew. 

April  14  th,  1918. 

There’s  no  news  to  speak  of  this  week,  which  is  as  well, 
as  it’s  just  on  11  p.m.,  and  I am  rapidly  becoming  sleepy. 
Classes  have  flourished  and  I am  really  on  the  verge  of 
English  literature,  having  made  copious  notes  on  Milton, 
who  has  occupied  me  most  of  to-day.  I have  six  entries 
for  the  class,  but  in  these  days  men  are  often  kept  late  at 
work,  so  I may  be  reduced  to  a couple — or  the  room  may  be 
commandeered,  as  the  main  room  was  yesterday.  At 
present  I have  my  room  and  the  billiard  and  class  room, 
and  they  are  carrying  on  the  canteen  in  a wee  space  at  the 
back,  where  I had  my  classes  when  the  same  thing  happened 
before — but  we  don’t  know  from  hour  to  hour  what  will 
happen.  . . 

. . . We  had  a wonderful  lecture  this  week  from  Sergt.- 
Major  Flora  Sandes,  the  Englishwoman  who  fought  with  the 
Serbs,  and  is  now  about  to  return  to  her  regiment.  She 
wears  Serbian  uniform.  I could  never  have  believed  a woman 
capable  of  doing  what  she  did — sleep  on  a hillside  in  the 
snow,  without  even  a blanket ; go  through  the  campaigns 
and  the  retreat,  when  thousands  of  men  fell  out  and  died  ; 
go  “ over  the  top  ” with  the  rest,  and,  when  wounded  in 
twenty-four  places,  and  dragged  into  cover  by  her  broken 
arm,  live  through  a journey  of  four  days  to  hospital. 

We  are  just  getting  posters  about  the  classes,  to  stick  up 
in  the  huts,  and  I have  been  making  big  time-tables  to  match. 
These  are  anxious  days,  but  the  courage  of  the  men  makes 
it  despicable  to  do  anything  but  believe  with  them  that 
“Germany  is  busy  winning  the  war  for  us  ” (by  losing  men), 
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as  one  of  them  said  to  me  yesterday.  Another  told  me 
of  his  six  brothers — two  killed  at  different  parts  of  the  line 
on  the  same  day — a third  over  the  top  seventeen  times  with 
the  Canadians  ! . . . 

Occasionally  one  or  another  of  the  officer  friends 
of  Marguerite  and  of  her  family  would  come  to 
visit  her  as  they  passed  through  Etaples,  and  would 
make  claims  on  her  time.  The  following  extract 
refers  to  one  such  occasion.  Marguerite  was,  of 
course,  glad  to  see  her  friends,  but  the  best  part  of 
her  attention  and  interest  was  invariably  for  the 
men  for  whom  she  worked.  One  of  her  friends 
said  that  Marguerite  “ knew  no  caste,”  and  the 
truth  of  this  was  demonstrated  by  all  her  actions  at 
Etaples,  where  she  quite  simply  and  naturally 
turned  aside  from  what  was  to  so  many  girls  an 
irresistible  social  life. 

April  21  st. 

Lady  Cooper  was  so  nice,  and  insisted  on  my  going  off 
by  the  6 o’clock  tram,  so  I left  my  library  to  one  of  the 
men — and  departed  with  a slightly  guilty  conscience  ! 
It  was  a lovely  evening,  and  the  woods  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  were  looking  beautiful — all  fresh  green . We  walked 
along  the  promenade  by  the  sea,  and  then  down  on  to  the 
sand.  There  were  ever  so  many  lovely  little  fishing  boats, 
and  on  the  horizon  a convoy  of  merchant  ships,  grey  as  the 
sea,  just  flat  shapes  against  the  horizon.  As  we  walked 
the  light  changed,  and  there  was  a path  of  gold  across  the 
waves,  and  the  incoming  tide  made  little  lapping  sounds 
on  the  sand,  and  the  grey-blue  sky  was  shot  with  rose. 
We  had  dinn,er  in  a very  nice  hotel,  by  a window  looking 
across  the  sea  to  the  sunset.  Afterwards  Ralph  suggested 
a drive  home,  but  it  was  a glorious  moonlight  night,  so  we 
decided  to  walk  instead,  and  it  was  lovely  in  the  woods.  . . 
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This  morning  we  went  to  a Y.M.  service,  then  I came  back 
and  read  up  for  my  introductory  class  on  the  Romantic 
Revival.  We  had  the  most  interesting  evening,  with  three 
delightful  New  Zealanders.  I wish  I could  tell  you  the 
stories  they  told,  or  even  remember  them  to  be  able  to 
write  them  as  they  spoke  them.  Their  descriptions  were 
so  spontaneous,  and  yet  amazingly  graphic.  It  was  thrilling 
to  listen  to  them.  One  is  very  keen  on  history,  and  I told 
him  that  dad  would  be  delighted  to  go  round  with  him  if 
he  was  in  London  on  leave,  and  gave  him  your 
address. 

This  is  one  of  the  stories  that  Marguerite  heard, 
taken  from  her  notes  : 

They  (the  New  Zealanders)  were  up  near  the  Lys,  and 
one  of  them  was  recently  out  from  England,  and  had  no 
mail  for  weeks,  and  was  very  tired  and  miserable,  and  cor- 
respondingly “ fed  up  ” to  be  warned  for  night  patrol. 
However,  twenty-two  home  letters  at  once  cheered  him 
up,  and  he  went  off  with  an  officer  and  thirty  men  to  recon- 
noitre near  a bridge.  The  pass- word  for  the  night  was 
“ orange.”  Everything  was  very  quiet,  and  on  the  other 
bank  they  could  hear  a German  party  working  away  and 
talking  and  laughing.  Suddenly  one  of  the  Germans  began 
to  sing.  He  had  a glorious  voice,  and  it  was  the  most 
uncanny  thing  to  think  of  the  singing,  and  then  to  remember 
their  own  murderous  errand — for  it  was  a fighting  patrol. 
The  officer  gathered  his  thirty  men  in  a bunch  round  him  : 
he  was  inexperienced,  or  would  have  realised  how  foolish 
it  was.  One  shell  landing  there  would  have  finished  them 
all.  One  man  was  not  to  be  found  ; he  was  a fellow  who 
was  always  going  off  patrolling  on  his  own.  Suddenly  he 
came  running  towards  them,  calling  under  his  breath, 
“ They’re  coming,  they’re  coming.”  It  got  the  “ wind  up  ” 
them  much  more  than  if  he  had  shouted.  Sure  enough 
five  figures  came  towards  them.  All  the  men  got  ready 
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bombs  or  rifles,  but  before  they  fired  the  officer  called  out  : 
“ Halt  ! ” Pat  to  the  word  came  the  reply,  “ Orange  ” — 
and  the  whole  line  of  thirty  men,  waiting,  as  they  thought, 
for  the  Hun,  gave  vent  to  a shout  of  “ Suck  ’em,”  which 
relieved  the  tension,  and  ended  in  an  outburst  of  laughter — 
and  a shower  of  “ whizz-bangs.”  “ Never  knew  Jerry 
could  get  them  over  so  quickly,”  said  the  man  who  was 
telling  me.  Fortunately,  they  all  fell  behind  the  little 
group,  which  hastily  made  tracks  for  home,  dodging  and 
running  and  crawling  as  best  they  could.  The  strain  and  the 
end  of  it  sent  one  man  into  helpless  giggles.  As  he  scrambled 
along  he  murmured  “ Suck  ’em  ” at  intervals,  and  the 
officer’s  “ Stop  laughing  ” only  made  him  more  hysterical. 
It  was  a night  to  be  remembered  ; the  glorious  voice  from 
the  German  lines,  the  sudden  alarm  which  might  have  ended 
in  tragedy  instead  of  farce,  and  the  line  of  men  stumbling 
home,  shaken  by  gales  of  mirth.  The  five  newcomers  were 
a second  patrol,  whose  coming  had  not  been  mentioned  to 
the  officer. 

Her  letters  continue  : 

I so  lose  count  of  days  here  that  I forgot  I had  never  told 
you  that  my  room  was  also  taken  on  Monday.  I moved  one 
bookcase  and  half  the  counter  into  the  Quiet  Room,  got 
a curtain  rigged  up  across  it,  and  now  carry  on  with  classes 
behind  the  curtain,  and  library  in  front.  I also  have  paper 
and  games,  etc.,  so  the  men  have  somewhere  to  sit,  and  Lady 
Cooper  is  making  a huge  success  of  the  canteen  at  the  other 
end  of  the  hut,  in  spite  of  cramped  quarters.  On  Tuesday 
I had  my  class  on  Milton,  which,  in  the  end,  became  a talk 
for  about  forty  minutes.  I was  very  nervous,  and  as  there 
wasn’t  much  discussion  afterwards,  I felt  it  had  been  rather 
a failure.  There  were  ten  or  twelve  men,  which  was  much 
more  than  I expected.  Since  then,  however,  several  have 
said  how  they  enjoyed  it,  and  that  they  thought  it  was  the 
best  plan  to  make  it  into  a short  lecture,  and  not  expect  them 
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to  talk  much.  Also  one  told  Lady  Cooper  that  he  thought 
I was  just  right — not  either  over  their  heads,  or  too  ele- 
mentary, so  I hope  I shall  be  less  nervous  this  time.  I am 
n,ow  going  to  do  the  Romantic  Revival  systematically, 
taking  a general  introduction,  with  some  of  the  forerunners 
on  Tuesday,  and  afterwards  the  chief  men.  . . 

On  Thursday  I had  an  unexpected  “ joy-ride  ” round  the 
camp,  and  it  was  nice  to  see  the  different  huts.  There  were 
a lot  of  posters  and  time-tables  of  our  classes  to  take  round, 
and  I was  asked  to  take  the  spare  seat  in  the  car.  Amongst 
others  we  went  to  the  W.A.A.C.  Hut,  which  is  charming-  — 
very  pretty  little  tables,  flowers,  china,  etc.  . . We  had  a 
very  good  “Hamlet  ” evening : read  some  of  the  chief  scenes, 
and  criticised  and  discussed  speeches.  Next  week  we  begin 
the  “ Winter’s  Tale.”  One  last  thing  to  amuse  you — sign 
on  the  door  of  a French  house,  as  an  invitation  to  soldiers  : 

EGGS 

CHIPS 

FISH 

OPEN 

Brief,  but  to  the  point. 

April  28 th,  1918. 

I am  getting  desperate  about  letters,  because  on  Sunday 
morning,  after  church,  J now  have  to  read  for  my  literature 
class — and  to-day,  just  as  I settled  down  for  a peaceful 
scribble  after  lunch,  in  walked  our  first  soldier  ! It  was 
2.30  (he  was  asked  to  tea  at  4),  and  he  stayed  til  8.30 ! 
You  can’t  turn  them  out  or  limit  their  time,  but  it  com- 
plicates life  considerably.  Well,  the  real  excitement  is 
that  *Auntie’s  pass  is  through,  and  I hope  to  see  her  before 
next  Sunday — joyful  prospect.  My  “ early  bird  ” to-day 
was  a man  who  is  very  keen  on  the  classes,  and  volunteered 
to  write  a paper  on  Wordsworth  for  next  time — it  isn’t  at  all 
a bad  one,  either.  The  other  guest  was  a delightful 

* Miss  Greta  Finley,  who  went  out  to  work  for  the  Canadian  Y.M.C.A.  at 
Etaples. 
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Scotchman,  a graduate  of  Edinburgh  (in,  English).  He 
came  into  the  hut  last  Wednesday,  and  we  talked  literature 
for  about  two  hours — the  first  talk  he  had  had  since  he  left 
home,  he  said.  He  swears  he  is  coming  to  my  class,  which 
is  terrifying,  as  he  really  is  jolly  good  (got  a first  in  1914, 
and  his  special  period  was  the  “ Romantics  ”).  However,  I 
told  him  he  must  consider  I had  to  think  of  people  less 
well-read,  so  must  not  be  too  critical.  I have  also  discovered 
a London  B.A.  in  English,  who  is  coming  if  he  can,  so  we 
are  getting  alarmingly  intellectual  ! My  class  on  Tuesday 
went  well,  though  I began  with  only  two — the  rest  were 
kept  late,  but  came  as  soon  as  they  could,  and  we  had  a very 
good  discussion  on  Romanticism.  That  afternoon  I saw 
an  aeroplane  doing  the  most  marvellous  stunts — dancing 
on  its  tail — flying  upside  down,  looping  the  loop,  etc. ; it 
was  thrilling  to  watch.  The  hut  is  still  taken  over,  but  I 
have  made  the  cosiest  place  of  the  Quiet  Room,  and  in  a way 
we  shall  quite  miss  it.  There  is  much  more  chance  for 
comfortable  talks  with  a little  circle,  and  they’re  becoming 
a daily  institution,  but  of  course  it  would  not  do  as  a per- 
manent thing,  because  there  are  heaps  of  men  who  don’t 
come  while  the  hut  is  closed,  and  would  not  think  of  the 
library  if  it  was  always  shut  off  by  itself  as  it  is  at  present. 
On  Friday  I helped  with  a tea  at  Uncle’s  hospital — femur 
ward  again.  We  went  early  to  cut  sandwiches,  etc.,  and  dress- 
ings were  going  on.  It  made  me  feel  an  awful  coward  to  be 
turned  sick  almost  just  to  hear  the  poor  fellows,  when  they 
were  standing  agony  so  bravely.  After  it  was  over,  they  were 
as  cheerful  as  anything,  and  enjoyed  tea  and  a concert  and 
talking  to  new  people.  I had  a long  conversation  with  a 
Canadian  Corporal  who  has  been  there  five  months, 
and  yet  thinks  he  has  nothing  to  grumble  at,  and  talks 
cheerfully  about  not  being  fit  for  another  two  years. 

My  Shakespeare  class  was  a huge  success — we  decided  on 
“Twelfth  Night  ” instead  of  the  “ Winter’s  Tale,”  and  it 
went  splendidly.  On  Saturday  Joan  and  I had  tea  at  the 
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W.A.A.C.  Hut,  which  is  perfectly  charming — very  cosy 
and  homelike.  We  have  had  some  storms  this  week  over 
education — principally  as  regards  the  W.A.A.C.s.  Some 
of  the  men  on  the  committee  invited  them  to  our  classes 
before  the  matter  had  been  discussed,  and  when  it  was 
there  was  a great  difference  of  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
mixed  classes.  One  of  our  teachers,  who  has  had  a lifelong 
experience,  is  dead  against  it,  and  Joan  and  Lady  Cooper  and 
I,  though  without  experience,  have  the  oddest  instinct 
against  it  1 We  have  now  compromised  by  making  some 
classes  open — but  I have  decided  not  to  have  them  to 
French,  as  I have  as  many  pupils  as  I can  manage.  I had 
two  to  English  literature.  . . All  I have  met  are  very  nice 
girls. 

May  $tb9  1918. 

. . . This  week  has  been  very  happily  busy.  On  Monday 
I had  a very  lively  time  after  my  French  classes — many 
books  to  give  out — and  a background  of  talk  with  my 
particular  little  group  of  men,  who  appear  as  regularly  as 
clockwork  every  day. 

Tuesday  was  a great  triumph — there  were  fourteen  at 
my  literature  class,  and  it  was  simply  delightful.  We  began 
with  the  paper  on  Wordsworth,  then  I gave  a talk,  and  then 
we  had  a most  animated  discussion.  The  Edinburgh 
graduate  came,  and  at  one  point  he  gave  the  most  fascinating 
talk.  It  was  the  greatest  treat  to  listen  to  him.  He  began 
about  the  child-spirit  in  Wordsworth,  and  then  amplified 
the  idea,  quoting  from  other  poets.  It  all  just  bubbled 
out  of  him,  and  showed  what  a first-rate  man  he  is  in  his 
subject.  The  London  graduate  was  also  there,  and  both 
he  and  I contested  some  of  the  points,  and  the  others 
joined  in.  It  was  more  encouraging  than  I can  say,  I assure 
you.  Of  course,  I don’t  expect  to  get  such  a class  again — 
it’s  too  much  to  expect  twice — but  it’s  something  to  have 
had  one  evening  like  that.  . . . 

On  Wednesday  I got  the  reading-room  back.  I had  a 
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busy  morning  moving  from  the  Quiet  Room.  In  the  after- 
noon we  had  a great  spring-cleaning.  We  cleared  all  the 
shelves,  and  dusted  and  put  back  the  books.  It  was  May 
Day,  and  we  had  much  joking  and  fun.  “ The  Triangle  ” 
wished  to  make  me  a crown  of  flowers,  but  the  stalks  would 
not  bend,  so  their  efforts  were  frustrated,  which  was  just 
as  well,  as  I couldn’t  have  worn  it.  More  people  are 
coming  in  for  classes,  now  that  the  hut  is  partially  open 
again,  and  I am  busy  in  the  library — have  a lot  of  new 
books  to  catalogue,  etc.  It’s  hard  to  find  time,  as  there  are 
nearly  always  people  to  talk  to,  and  I don’t  like  to  shoo  them 
away  by  appearing  to  be  busy.  They  are  extraordinarily 
grateful  for  everything,  and  even  having  someone  to  talk 
to  and  laugh  with  seems  to  make  them  feel  a little  more 
homelike.  They  say  so  sometimes,  very  seriously,  and  it 
just  makes  you  feel  as  if  you  were  doing  so  very  little  to 
deserve  it.  On  Friday,  Joan  and  I threw  up  everything  for 
once,  and  went  for  an  afternoon’s  walk.  We  found  a real 
wood,  full  of  bluebells  and  Solomon’s  seal,  and  brought 
home  big  bunches.  It  was  lovely  to  get  into  real  country, 
even  though  it  was  a very  hot  day,  and  we  got  extremely 
tired.  I have  had  some  amusing  times  this  week  with 
officers  from  the  nearest  hospital  (patients)  who  have  been 
in  to  borrow  books.  I suppose  they  are  as  bored  as  the 
men.  Yesterday  one  came  in  with  a U.S.  officer — they 
have  been  several  times — and  we  had  a regular  duel  of  wits 
— they  trying  to  persuade  me  to  come  to  lunch,  or  tea,  or 
dinner,  and  I to  get  out  of  it  without  hurting  their  feelings. 
They  were  most  persistent,  though  not  at  all  in  an  offensive 
way,  and  it  really  was  rather  amusing.  I seem  to  have 
been  talking  about  people  all  through  this  letter,  but  I 
want  you  to  know  about  those  I meet  as  well  as  of  my 
doings. 

May  12  thy  1918. 

As  usual,  it’s  after  supper  when  I get  time  to  write. 
Joan  is  going  on  leave  to-morrow,  so  this  morning  we  did 
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various  finishing-up  things.  This  afternoon  turned  out 
lovely  and  bright — after  most  depressing  morning  prospects 
— and  we  carried  out  our  plan  of  having  tea  in  the  woods. 
We  went  to  bluebell  woods  and  got  a perfect  armful  of 
flowers.  Then  we  found  a beautiful  place  on  the  edge  of 
the  wood — looking  over  a sweep  of  hillside,  with  shadows 
chasing  across  it,  and  there  we  had  tea  and  a lovely  lazy 
time,  afterwards  walking  home  past  a jolly  old  farm.  Then 
we  sat  in  the  garden  till  supper. 

We  seem  to  have  had  a lot  of  talk  on  educational  work 
this  week — not  much  to  show  for  it  yet.  We  have  had 
great  arguments  about  trained  teachers — since  one  or  two 
people  take  it  in  the  narrowest  sense,  and  would  prefer  an 
elementary  school  teacher  with  perhaps  not  very  good 
abilities,  but  with  a training  diploma,  to  ’Varsity  people 
who  have  a good  knowledge  of  their  subject.  Their  con- 
stant harping  on  this  point  made  Joan  and  me  very  mad, 
but  yesterday  the  chief  offender  said  he  had  not  meant 
anything  personal,  so  perhaps  he  will  not  be  quite  so  rude 
in  future.  Certainly  our  ideas  of  education  are  very 
different,  I’m  glad  to  say.  I met  an  interesting  man  this 
week — he  has  lived  all  his  life  in  India,  and  is  a Buddhist. 
He  asked  if  I had  any  books  in  Hindu  ! He’s  really  English, 
of  course,  and  very  keen  on  many  subjects,  varying  from 
anatomy  to  music.  We  had  a good  class  on  Coleridge — 
twelve  present.  I felt  much  more  confidence  in  myself. 
Mr.  Paul  is  taking  the  class  this  week  to  give  me  a rest,  and 
I am  looking  forward  to  his  talk  on  the  essayists.  I have 
had  a lot  of  out-doors  this  week,  for  instead  of  getting  on 
with  next  week’s  work,  as  I meant  to  do,  I succumbed  to  the 
temptation  of  glorious  weather,  and  spent  two  afternoons 
away  from  the  hut.  On  Thursday  Joan  and  I gathered 
cowslips,  and  afterwards  lay  on  our  backs  in  a little  wood, 
and  watched  the  green  leaves  dancing  against  the  sky,  and 
wondered  what  some  trees  in  the  distance  were.  Their 
leaves  were  really  cherry-pink,  simply  exquisite  against  the 
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blue.  I think  they  must  be  young  copper  beech.  It  is  a 
pity  we’re  not  nearer  the  woods — it  would  be  lovely  if  I 
could  take  my  work  there  in  the  afternoons.  Then,  yester- 
day, we  had  a glorious  walk — about  ten  miles,  I believe. 
We  went  through  some  lovely  country,  and  got  gorgeous 
views.  We  got  back  rather  late,  but  it  didn’t  matter  for 
once.  One  evening  there  was  a display  of  Morris  dancing 
at  the  hut,  and  at  the  end  the  teacher  asked  for  a volunteer 
class.  The  workers  came  forward,  hoping  to  encourage  the 
men — but  it  had  the  opposite  effect — as  the  prospect  of 
amusement  in  watching  us  learn  proved  too  much  for 
them.  It  was  great  fun,  and  elicited  much  applause  ! . . . 

I forgot  to  say  that  we  have  arranged  a Shakespeare  class 
at  the  W.A.A.C.  Hut.  Joan  was  to  take  it,  but  I shall 
have  to  now,  I think.  It’s  8.30  to  9.30  p.m.,  which  makes 
the  day  rather  long. 

May  19  th,  1918. 

...  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I must  try  to 
brighten  up  the  appearance  of  the  reading  room  myself, 
as  I can’t  get  other  people  to  take  an  interest  in  it.  At 
present  it  is  all  colourless — I want  something  to  tone  it  up 
— splashes  of  colour.  There  are  long  tables  for  writing, 
and  I think  if  I could  get  black  or  dark  oilcloth  (dull  finish, 
if  possible)  to  cover  them  with,  and  then  had  ferns  with 
bright  paper  round  them,  it  would  be  nice.  I also  want 
some  cretonne  for  curtains.  Will  send  measurements — 
something  bright,  with  an  all-over  pattern,  birds  and 
flowers,  perhaps.  How  much  is  cretonne  now  ? 

. . . Well,  to  get  back  to  news.  On  Tuesday  morning 
I got  Auntie’s  wire,  which  made  me  bubble  with  delight 
all  day.  I had  a talk  with  a violinist  who  plays  very  well, 
and  before  the  war  travelled  with  a fine  quartette.  He  is 
now  here,  and  spends  his  mornings  cleaning  ambulances 
and  his  evenings  giving  concert  parties  ! Some  officers 
from  a Chinese  company  came  to  tea  again,  and  asked  us 
to  go  to  a show  with  them  on  Thursday.  I declined,  as  I 
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wanted  to  be  with  Auntie,  but  will  perhaps  go  again.  That 
evening  we  had  a delightful  literature  class.  Mr.  Paul 
gave  an  entrancing  talk  on  Charles  Lamb — a subject  which 
just  suits  him,  and  I thoroughly  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
being  a listener.  Afterwards  we  had  an  Education  Com- 
mittee, at  which  we  got  through  quite  a lot.  I expected 
Auntie  all  Wednesday  afternoon  ; but,  as  you  know,  she 
did  not  get  here  till  late,  and  I found  her  just  arrived  when 
I got  back  from  my  first  Shakespeare  class  at  W.A.A.C.  Hut. 
Joan  was  to  have  taken  it,  but  I am  filling  the  gap.  It  is 
8.30  to  9.30  p.m.  Several  of  my  men  came,  also  a Y.M., 
and  it  was  great  fun.  We  began  “ Henry  IV.,”  and  I started 
with  a general  introduction  on  Shakespeare — theatres  in 
his  time,  characters  in  the  play  (I  found  Marriott’s  book 
very  useful),  and  so  on.  I plucked  up  my  courage  to  talk 
practically  without  notes,  and  found  I did  better  than 
when  I stuck  to  notes  fairly  closely,  so  was  glad  I tried. 
I had  fifteen  there,  and  some  read  well. 

. . . To-day  we  went  to  Paris  Plage  in  the  morning.  It 
has  been  gorgeous  weather,  and  I am  glad  of  my  cotton 
frocks  and  the  hat,  which  looks  very  nice.  Thanks  very 
much  for  it.  After  tea  Auntie  and  I visited  the  W.A.A.C. 
Hut,  and  then  went  to  service  and  communion  at  the 
Camp  Union  Church  (Military  Free  Church).  I enjoyed 
the  services  very  much.  We  came  back  and  had  supper — 
like  tea — in  the  garden,  where  I am  now  writing.  Your 
delicious  bread  and  Lucy’s  cake  are  much  appreciated. 

II.  Summer. 

Between  May  and  August,  1918,  there  were  over 
twenty  air  raids  on  Etaples,  many  of  which  were  very 
serious  indeed.  The  terrible  raid  on  Whit-Sunday  is 
described  by  Marguerite  in  detail,  though  she  could 
not,  of  course,  send  her  description  home.  The  raids 
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affected  conditions  of  life  in  Etaples  very  much. 
They  necessitated  nightly  transport  to  the  country, 
with  irritating  waits  for  vehicles,  and  Marguerite 
and  her  fellow-workers  were  moved  from  one 
lodging  to  another  until  they  were  at  length  settled 
at  beautiful  “ Les  Iris  ” until  October.  There  was 
danger  and  constant  disaster  in  the  camp  ; men 
she  knew  were  killed  ; there  were  incessant  calls  on 
her  sympathy  ; and  besides  all  this,  it  was  grievous 
to  Marguerite  to  be  unable  to  do  her  preparation  in 
the  evenings.  Every  contrivance  to  shut  out  light 
failed,  we  are  told,  and  people  had  to  sit  in  darkened 
rooms.  The  nights  on  which  Marguerite  had  her 
classes  for  the  W.A.A.C.s,  she  had  to  stay  in  their 
quarters  and  to  seek  cover  in  their  dug-out  when  an 
alarm  was  given.  These  broken  nights  were  very 
fatiguing,  and  of  one  of  them  we  give  Miss  Finley’s 
account : 

I wish  I could  picture  a scene  on  one  of  the  first  raid 
nights.  We  were  “ sleeping  ” at  a Y.M.  Rest  House  at 
Paris  Plage,  and  were  called  downstairs  by  the  alarum. 
The  house  was  a modern  jerry-built  villa,  and  very  little 
of  the  cellar  was  below  ground.  Our  party  was  joined 
there  by  a cheerful  band  of  W.A.A.C.s.  We  were  huddled 
on  the  floor,  and  while  the  bombing  and  firing  went  on, 
shaking  our  frail  house,  Marguerite  immersed  herself  in 
the  preparation  of  “ Macbeth  ” by  means  of  a flashlight. 
What  could  be  more  appropriate  to  the  occasion  than  : 
“ When  the  hurly-burly’s  done,  When  the  battle’s  lost  and 
won  ” ? The  lady  in  charge  of  the  house,  having  the 
“ wind  up  ” badly,  hysterically  insisted  that  the  torch  be 
put  out,  and  that  we  sit  in  perfect  silence,  as  being  more 
tranquillising.  Most  of  us  felt  our  silence  only  made  the 
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sounds  outside  more  hideously  apparent.  I shall  not  soon 
forget  that  hot,  black  silence. 

Marguerite  was  absolutely  fearless,  and  her 
calmness  made  a very  deep  impression  on  the 
workers  and  soldiers  near  her  at  the  time.  When 
her  friends  marvelled  later  (for  she  had  been  very 
timid  as  a child),  she  explained  with  engaging 
frankness,  “ It  was  not  really  brave  of  me  at  all, 
because,  you  see,  I simply  did  not  feel  frightened.” 

On  May  26th,  re  Whit-Sunday,  Marguerite 
writes  : 

We  were  sitting  peacefully  in  the  salon,  writing  letters, 
and  had  planned  to  go  early  to  bed,  when  we  heard  the  sound 
of  guns,  and  realised  that  a raid  was  on.  It  was  soon  after 
ten,  and  almost  at  once  we  heard  the  loud  sound  of  German 
engines,  apparently  overhead.  The  French  maid  was 
upstairs,  but  when  the  guns  grew  very  noisy  we  called  her 
down,  and  after  a while  went  into  the  front  room,  opened 
all  the  windows,  put  up  the  shutters,  and  waited.  For  two 
hours  or  more  pandemonium  reigned.  The  crash  of  bombs 
shook  the  house,  guns  thundered  incessantly,  machine- 
guns  clattered,  we  heard  shrapnel  pattering  on  the  roofs, 
and  the  sudden  shiver  of  masses  of  broken  glass.  Twice  at 
least  the  crash  seemed  to  be  just  over  the  house,  and  I 
remember  thinking  that  we  should  not  get  through  with 
our  lives.  There  was  nothing  we  could  do — part  of  the 
time  we  played  the  piano — afterwards  a soldier  told  me 
he  heard  “ Chanson  Triste  ” as  he  dashed  past  the  house  ; 
and  we  sang  “ lohn  Peel,”  I remember,  and  “ The  Mar- 
seillaise,” and  “ Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee.”  We  knew 
they  were  trying  for  the  station,  which  is  pretty  close  to 
us.  Once,  when  a bomb  fell  with  tremendous  violence, 
the  shutters  burst  open,  and  there  was  a crash  of  broken 
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tiles  and  glass.  We  did  not  know  whether  the  house  was 
hit  or  not.  I do  not  remember  feeling  really  very  nervous. 
The  big  crashes  made  us  jump,  and  my  heart  was  in  my 
mouth  once  or  twice,  but  I did  not  feel  afraid  of  what  seemed 
likely  to  happen.  I scribbled  a note  home  and  put  it  in 
another  room,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  escape  if  we  did 
not.  It  seemed  as  if  the  guns  and  bombs  would  never  stop. 
Once  I went  into  the  bedroom,  and  saw  searchlights  sweep- 
ing the  sky,  and  we  could  hear  the  loud  deep  whirr  of  the 
engines  very  distinctly. 

At  last  there  was  a lull.  In  a few  moments  we  heard 
voices  in  the  street,  and  we  opened  the  door  and  went  out — 
I,  in  a dressing-gown,  picking  our  way  over  a road  littered 
with  broken  glass  and  plaster.  Someone  said  there  was  a 
bomb  in  the  Place,  so  we  ran  in  and  put  on  coats,  and  went 
quickly  along.  It  was  a wonderful  night — brilliant  moon 
and  stars,  clear  and  still,  and  most  wonderfully  peaceful 
after  the  long  clamour  of  the  raid.  In  the  Place  we  saw 
a hole  where  the  bomb  had  fallen,  and  the  broken  windows 
and  cracked  walls  all  about.  Practically  every  window  in 
our  street  was  smashed.  Our  house  escaped  miraculously. 
How  the  glass  conservatory  at  the  back  escaped  I cannot 
imagine ; for,  apart  from  bombs,  shrapnel  was  falling  every- 
where. In  the  Place  we  met  a Jock  who  volunteered  to 
show  us  the  huge  hole  near  the  station,  the  other  side  of 
our  house.  That  was  another  miracle,  for  the  bomb,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  highly-explosive  kind,  had  fallen 
in  a vacant  space  between  the  bridge,  the  gas-works  and 
the  line.  Had  the  gas-works  been  hit  I think  we  should 
all  have  gone  up  with  it.  The  streets  were  full  of  people  ; 
we  looked  at  the  immense  hole — twenty  feet  deep,  and  very 
wide.  Then  the  Jock  took  us  home.  We  found  he  was 
attached  to  the  Goerville,  and  had  been  out  through  the 
raid  trying  to  get  the  French  people  into  safe  shelters.  We 
were  just  thinking  thankfully  of  bed  when  the  guns  crashed 
out  again.  The  Jock  and  a Y.M.  man  knocked  at  the  door, 
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and  asked  for  shelter.  We  made  them  cocoa,  and  produced 
a Blighty  cake.  Then  we  played  again,  and  talked  of 
Canada,  where  the  Jock  had  lived,  and  discovered  that  his 
home  was  in  Kensington,  and  his  father  a Major-General ! 
This  time  the  raiders  were  driven  off  more  quickly,  and  about 
1.30  we  finally  went  to  bed.  But  that  did  not  end  the 
night’s  excitements.  First  the  maid  called  out  that 
someone  wanted  me.  I put  my  head  out  of  the  window, 
and  there  in  the  street  were  three  men  from  the  Hut, 
asking  anxiously  whether  we  were  safe.  It  was  from  them 
that  we  had  the  first  word  of  danger  to  the  hospitals — the 
24th  and  the  7th  Canadian  had  been  hit,  they  said.  Some- 
how I had  only  thought  of  their  raiding  the  town — I did 
not  realise  they  had  tried  for  the  camp  too,  and  the  news 
filled  me  with  a great  anxiety  for  all  the  men  we  knew 
and  the  wounded  in  hospital.  Next  came  a Frenchman 
to  enquire  for  the  maid,  and  after  that  we  slept  in  peace. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  we  got  our  first  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  damage.  A bomb  had  fallen  in  the  garden 
of  the  Y.M.H.Q.,  blowing  out  the  back  wall  and  smashing 
doors  and  partitions.  The  Crescent  Hostel  had  been  half- 
wrecked — everywhere  doors  and  windows  were  blown  out. 
The  workers  at  the  sidings  had  taken  refuge  in  a dug-out ; 
their  hut  was  riddled  with  shrapnel,  and  a bomb  had  fallen 
quite  close.  One  worker  was  badly  wounded  and  several 
others  slightly,  but  no  Y.M.  people  had  been  killed.  Nearly 
all  the  hospitals  had  been  hit,  and  the  casualty  list  was  a 
long  one.  (I  believe  about  100  bombs  were  dropped,  and 
the  total  casualties  amounted  to  about  500.) 

At  the  Hut  the  raid  was  the  only  subject  of  conversation. 
The  men  seemed  to  feel  an  urgent  necessity  to  speak  of 
it  to  someone.  I began  to  understand  how  bad  it  had  been, 
and  what  an  escape  we  had  had,  when  one  after  another  told 
us  that  they  had  never  experienced  anything  so  bad  up  the 
line,  where  you  had  some  idea  where  the  shells  were  falling, 
and  places  in  which  you  could  take  shelter.  It  must  have 
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been  an  awful  time  in  the  camps  and  hospitals.  The  Life 
Guards  and  Blues  lost  50  killed  and  80  wounded.  One  of 
them  told  me  how  nine  of  his  troop — men  who  had  been 
with  him  since  the  days  of  the  1st  Seven  Divisions — had 
been  killed  by  one  bomb.  As  they  scurried  down  to  the 
sands  for  shelter,  the  Germans  came  down  low  and  fired 
on  them  with  machine-guns.  Five  bombs  burst  close 
together  in  that  camp.  Base  Details,  too,  was  badly  cut 
up.  In  one  tent  every  man  was  killed  except  one  who  was 
standing  up  ! There  was  no  shelter  anywhere.  All  the 
men  could  do  was  wait  for  bombs  to  fall,  and  run  the  risk 
of  death  and  wounds  from  our  own  shrapnel.  The  signal- 
lers lay  flat  on  the  floor  of  their  billet,  and  escaped  miracu- 
lously, bombs  falling  across  the  road  and  just  behind  the 
embankment.  The  W.A.A.C.s.  on  duty  with  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  stayed  on  till  all  the  wires  were  cut, 
then  came  the  turn  of  the  dispatch  riders,  who  had  to  carry 
on  a half-hour  service  everywhere  until  communications 
were  in  order  again.  At  the  hospitals  men  worked  rescuing 
the  wounded,  carrying  stretchers  through  a hail  of  shrapnel, 
with  bombs  bursting  close  by.  Two  of  the  interpreters 
bound  up  a badly-wounded  corporal,  fetched  a stretcher, 
and  got  him  to  hospital.  On  the  way  a bomb  burst  close 
to  them.  One  interpreter,  who  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  the  German  prisoners’  ward,  was  blown  across  the  hut 
by  an  explosion  which  tore  the  door  off.  A marquee  was 
fired  by  a direct  hit.  Six  men  cut  the  cords,  so  that  the 
whole  thing  collapsed,  smothering  the  flames,  and  somehow 
rescued  the  men  who  were  inside.  One  man,  whose 
companion  was  hit  as  they  hurried  to  the  work  of  rescue, 
bound  him  up,  half-carried  him  into  a ward,  and  then  spent 
the  rest  of  his  time  walking  calmly  about  through  it  all, 
lending  a hand  where  he  could,  quieting  the  patients,  and 
helping  the  nurses.  At  the  1st  Canadian  General  Hospital 
the  most  awful  havoc  was  wrought,  though  it  is  said  that 
flares  were  sent  up  to  show  what  it  was.  Bombs  fell  in  the 
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men’s  lines,  killing  60  and  wounding  many  more  of  the 
personnel.  The  nurses’  rest  hut  was  blown  in,  one  sister 
being  killed  outright  and  two  mortally  wounded.  Their 
club  was  riddled  with  shrapnel.  Yet  amidst  the  horror 
of  it  all  shone  the  glory  of  great  courage.  Light-duty 
patients  risked  their  lives  to  drag  the  orderlies  from  the 
burning  huts — 32  of  them  died  in  the  attempt.  The 
nurses  and  M.O.s  stuck  to  their  posts,  though  knowing 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  save  their  patients,  great 
numbers  of  whom  were  helpless  femur  cases.  The  nurses 
who  were  wounded  showed  the  greatest  heroism  in  the  face 
of  mortal  pain,  and  begged  those  who  were  doing  the  little 
that  was  possible  to  leave  them  and  care  for  the  men. 
The  nurses  could  not  say  enough  of  the  heroism  and  splendid 
work  of  the  men,  and  the  men  were  full  of  the  courage  shown 
by  the  women.  One  said  to  a patient,  who  was  crying  out 
in  terror : “ Just  look  at  Sister.  When  she  shows  fear  you 
can  cry  out,  but  not  till  then.”  They  spoke,  too,  of  the 
Ambulance  Girls — “ the  pluckiest  of  the  lot  ” — out  in  the 
thick  of  it,  picking  up  wounded — pressing  through  the  rail- 
tunnel,  which  was  crowded  with  men  seeking  shelter — 
carrying  on  their  work  regardless  of  imminent  danger. 
And  the  men’s  anxiety  for  the  women  they  knew  was  wonder- 
ful. Everywhere  they  were  asking : “ Are  the  Y.M. 
ladies  all  right  ? ” Some  came  to  the  hut  at  2 in  the  morn- 
ing to  reassure  themselves.  Several  told  me  that  they 
could  hardly  restrain  themselves  from  breaking  bounds, 
and  coming  into  the  town  to  ask  after  our  safety. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  see  some  of  the  damage. 
In  Base  Details  huge  holes  in  the  ground  marked  where  the 
bombs  had  fallen,  demolishing  tents  and  their  occupants. 
Telegraph  poles  were  down,  wires  trailing  everywhere. 
In  the  garden  of  the  24th  General  Hospital  lay  an  unex- 
ploded aerial  torpedo — innocent-looking  enough  in  its 
coat  of  pale  blue  paint — but  sinister  when  we  saw  what  its 
more  dangerous  brothers  had  done.  At  hospital  sidings 
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we  went  through  a Red  Cross  train,  where  men  had  been 
killed  by  shrapnel  as  they  lay  in  their  bunks.  One  coach 
had  a marvellous  escape.  A bomb  had  come  through  the 
roof,  hit  an  iron  crossbeam  about  two  inches  wide,  and 
exploded  upwards,  blowing  off  the  roof.  If  it  had  missed 
the  crossbar,  it  would  have  killed  the  orderly  lying  on  the 
floor  of  the  coach,  and  wrecked  the  whole  carriage,  and 
probably  killed  all  the  men  sleeping  on  the  other  side  of  the 
partition.  The  train  was  riddled  with  shrapnel,  and  the 
orderlies  we  saw  had  many  tales  of  their  marvellous  escapes, 
but  many  had  been  killed.  The  Y.M.  buffet  was  half- 
wrecked  by  a bomb  which  fell  close  by.  Everything  was 
covered  with  boot-blacking,  a case  of  it  having  been  smashed, 
so  that  the  contents  were  spattered  everywhere  ! 

Everyone  had  the  “ wind  up  ” badly.  There  was  talk 
of  the  Bodies’  intention  of  wiping  out  the  Base — of  gas 
bombs  to  be  dropped  that  night.  Fatigue  parties  were 
set  hastily  to  work  to  construct  dug-outs  and  dig  trenches. 
We  felt  it  was  rather  like  locking  the  stable  door  after  the 
horse  had  been  stolen.  At  night  the  troops  were  marched 
out  to  sleep  in  the  woods.  The  sisters  not  on  duty  were 
ordered  away,  and  on  Tuesday  arrangements  were  made 
for  Y.M.  workers  to  sleep  at  Paris  Plage  while  the  moon- 
light lasted.  We  watched  the  men  marching  out,  carrying 
blankets,  tin  hats,  and  gas  masks.  In  the  camp  orders 
were  issued  that  men  not  on  duty  were  to  go  into  the 
trenches  at  the  alarm  (though  in  many  cases  these  were 
dug  just  beside  the  railway  !)  The  interpreters  at  the  24th 
spent  Monday  night  building  a private  dug-out.  There 
was  threatening  talk  of  reprisals  on  the  German  prisoners  if 
the  Boche  came  over  again,  and  the  interpreters  and  guards 
had  an  anxious  night  wondering  how  they  could  protect 
their  charges  if  the  crowd  outside  the  barbed  wire  lost 
its  head  and  broke  through.  Three  German  officers  from 
a raider  were  brought  in.  One  was  dead,  the  others 
wounded.  Very  little  information  could  be  got  from  them, 
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except  that  there  were  36  machines,  that  it  was  so  wonder- 
fully clear  that  they  could  see  cars  on  the  roads  and  figures 
in  the  streets  and  on  the  beach,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  tell  which  were  hospitals,  since  they  had  no 
distinguishing  marks.  Amongst  our  men  the  prevailing 
feeling  seemed  to  be  that  we  should  not  have  hospitals  so 
close  to  the  two  legitimate  objectives — the  railway  line 
and  a big  infantry  depot.  Their  disgust,  when  the  much 
camouflaged  newspaper  account  came  out  some  days  later, 
was  very  great.  All  week  men  have  been  saying  they  would 
rather  go  up  the  line  than  stand  another  such  night — 
and  yet,  if  the  Boche  comes  again,  we  shall  have  the  same 
reckless  disregard  of  personal  danger,  the  same  heroism 
and  self-sacrifice.  But  we  are  not  anxious  for  a repetition 
of  “ the  worst  raid  on  record.” 

After  this  raid  the  hospitals  had  a huge  red  cross 
painted  on  their  roofs,  but  it  made  no  difference  in 
subsequent  raiding. 

Rest  House , 

May  2 6th,  1918. 

It’s  almost  11  o’clock,  so  don’t  expect  a lengthy  epistle. 
We  spent  the  morning  here  in  the  woods  part  of  the  time  ; 
then  went  into  town,  and  came  out  again  about  9.30. 
I sat  in  the  garden,  wrote,  and  read  Byron  for  my  class  on 
Tuesday.  The  great  objection  to  sleeping  here  is  that  it 
interferes  with  my  evening  work.  . . 

I have  had  a lot  of  interesting  talks  with  men  this  week — 
one,  a First  Seven  Divisions  man,  who  was  delighted  to 
get  a copy  of  the  programme  and  to  hear  all  about  the 
Commemoration.  Another  was  an  Indian,  who  wants 
practice  in  speaking  English — another  asked  me  to  write 
a letter  for  him,  applying  for  a transfer  to  the  Mercantile 
Marine  ! One  very  nice  man  (Sportsmen’s  Battalion 
originally)  has  been  training  Americans,  and  had  some 
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stories  to  tell  of  them.  Another  turned  out  to  be  very 
keen  on  handwriting.  I had  an  amusing  time  with  him — 
and  a compliment  on  the  lettering  of  my  notices  1 The 
library  has  been  very  busy — twice  I have  had  a tremendous 
rush. 

We  finished  “ Twelfth  Night  ” on  Friday,  and  are  going 
to  do  “ Macbeth  ” next.  Thanks  to  coaching,  my  reading 
is  improving  a lot,  I think. 

June  2nd , 1918. 

The  week  seems  to  have  been  a full  one  ; but  looking 
back  on  it  there’s  not  much  to  say.  Days  are  long  because 
we  have  the  journey  in  and  out,  in  addition  to  ordinary 
work,  and  its  a bother  living  away  from  one’s  things.  The 
weather  has  been  glorious,  but  there’s  a sense  of  unreality 
and  uncertainty  about  the  days.  It  is  a case  of  living  in 
the  moment  and  not  planning  too  far  ahead.  My  classes 
are  growing — I have  had  eleven  to  the  last  two  French 
ones — some  delightful  new  men,  including  one  from 
Hamilton’s*  Regiment,  who,  as  usual,  speaks  most  highly 
of  him.  One  day  a whole  lot  of  bare-footed  fishwives 
came  into  the  town.  They  reminded  me  of  Carolles 
days.  You  remember  the  women  there  ? These  had 
short  skirts,  feetless  socks  on  their  fat  legs,  and  shawls 
tied  over  their  heads — they  were  laughing  and  chattering 
and  singing  most  gaily. 

You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  one  of  the  nice  sergeants 
in  my  French  class  is  dead.f  I am  dreadfully  sorry  for  his 
great  friend,  who  is  inconsolable.  He  was  an  exceptionally 
nice  man.  . . I lost  my  voice  suddenly,  and  I had  to  talk 
about  Byron  (of  all  people  !)  in  a whisper.  You  would  have 
laughed  to  see  how  all  the  men  brought  me  remedies. 
This  week  I hope  to  do  Shelley.  Now  I must  fly  off  to 
mess,  and  then  to  get  the  car  out. 

* Marguerite’s  cousin,  Col.  Hamilton  Gault,  D.S.O.,  of  the  P.P.C.L.I. 

•j-  Killed  in  an  air  raid. 
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June  <)th , 1918. 

We  are  living  in  cramped  quarters,  even  sharing  a bed, 
and  going  through  many  little  experiences  which  will  be 
funny  afterwards,  but  are  rather  irritating  sometimes 
when  they  seem  the  last  straw.  Everybody  is  a wee  bit 
jumpy  at  present,  and  it  comes  out  in  the  queerest  little 
ways.  And  we  don’t  love  being  herded  in  with  a crowd 
of  others,  though,  after  all,  it  is  a very  minor  evil.  It’s 
been  a week  of  rumours  of  every  description  as  to  the  future 
for  us  and  our  friends  among  the  men,  but  nothing  much 
has  actually  happened.  We  had  an  Education  Committee 
on  Tuesday,  in  a charming  French  walled  garden,  with 
figs  ripening  on  the  walls  and  big  red  poppies  in  the  borders. 
In  the  evening  I gave  a talk  on  Shelley — was  amused  by  the 
presence  of  an  officer  who  used  to  attend  the  class  before 
he  got  his  commission,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  do  so 
in  spite  of  it. 

In  the  afternoon  (Wednesday)  we  put  up  the  pictures, 
which  looked  very  nice  and  are  much  appreciated  by  the  men. 
My  reading  room  has  had  ceiling  painted  white  and  beams 
stained  dark,  which  is  a great  improvement.  If  I get 
curtains,  etc.,  it  will  look  really  nice,  but  I’ll  wait  a bit.  . . 
I have  slept  two  nights  at  the  Y.W.  Hut  in  the  W.A.A.C. 
camp.  It  is  charming,  and  the  greatest  relief  to  be  quiet 
for  once.  The  workers  there  are  charming,  and  asked  me 
to  come  every  night,  but  I don’t  want  to  leave  Auntie. 
I may  go  when  I want  to  work  late,  as  conditions  elsewhere 
are  so  disturbing.  It’s  nice  to  be  civilised  for  once,  and  have 
things  pretty  and  daintily  served,  as  the  Y.W.  people  have. 
I had  a funny  example  of  the  contrasts  of  Active  Service 
the  first  night  I was  there,  but  it’s  a story  that  will  keep. 
I had  a great  crowd  to  my  French  class  on  Thursday — 16. 
Since  then,  several  have  left,  so  it  will  become  more  normal. 
On  Friday  I walked  up  to  the  cemetery  with  flowers  for 
Phil  and  Sergeant  King.  , . We  are  getting  on  well  with 
“ Macbeth,”  and  had  a good  meeting  on  Friday.  My  classes 
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average  a regular  ten  or  so  all  round,  but  other  subjects 
have  fallen  off  sadly  of  late — not  such  popular  subjects, 
and  often  uncertainty  as  to  teachers  explains  it.  Last 
night  a man  who  had  been  in  my  French  class  weeks  ago 
turned  up  again,  with  a book-full  of  exercises  done  since, 
for  me  to  correct.  He  is  off  again  to-day. 

Les  Iris* 

June  1 6th,  1918. 

We  really  feel  as  if  we  were  in  heaven,  or  at  home  ! I am 
sitting  in  the  long  grass  with  the  warm,  sweet  scents  of  pine 
trees  and  hay  in  the  air,  and  a lovely  vista  through  a pine- 
wood  before  me.  The  house  is  lovely — -all  white  walls  and 
crimson  carpets — good  pictures,  beautiful  furniture,  and 
everything  dainty  and  spotless.  It’s  like  a dream,  and  seems 
blissful  after  less  comfortable  conditions.  I haven’t 
explored  the  grounds  yet,  but  hope  to  to-day. 

On  Tuesday  I had  a jolly  class  on  Keats — the  smallest 
in  numbers  I’ve  had,  as  several  men  were  ill  or  away,  but 
an  interesting  discussion — and  I spoke  better,  I think. 
In  the  evening  auntie  and  I had  a lovely  walk  in  the  garden  ; 
and  on  Thursday  Joan  and  I lay  in  the  grass  and  talked  till 
10.30,  with  the  nightingales  fairly  shouting  around  us,  and 
a crescent  moon  coming  up  the  sky.  . * 

Last  night  I had  supper  in  the  town,  and  walked  out 
here.  It  was  a delicious  evening,  cool  and  fine. 

We  went  to  a high  point  in  the  woods,  and  got  a lovely 
view  all  round.  There  was  still  a sunset  light  in  the  sky, 
and  the  moon  was  shining.  We  missed  the  wav  several 
times,  as  the  path  was  overgrown,  but  got  here  in  good 
time,  and  I found  auntie  and  Joan  sitting  on  the  floor 
eating  biscuits  and  chocolates.  I expect  auntie  told  you 
of  our  visit  to  the  Canadian  hut.  It  is  beautifully  arranged, 
and  I felt  envious,  thinking  of  our  difficulty  in  getting 

* A beautiful  country  house  in  a park,  intended  for  the  relatives  of  the  wounded . 
The  workers  were  moved  here  owing  to  the  air  raids  over  Etaples. 
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orderlies  at  all,  to  hear  that  12  men  were  employed  there. 
Of  course  it’s  easy  when  the  Y.M.s  hold  army  rank.  The 
other  day  I went  through  my  class  register,  and  found  119 
men  had  attended  classes  in  the  hut  during  May.  I’d 
no  idea  there  were  so  many,  but  it’s  very  cheering.  I have 
had  some  busy  evenings  in  the  library,  and  a number  of 
new  men  have  enrolled  for  classes  ...  Of  course  the  old  ones 
are  always  going  away,  but  so  far  a little  nucleus  have 
remained  and  that  is  a great  help. 

I’ve  had  such  jolly  flowers  this  week — an  armful  of  corn- 
flowers, pinks  and  sweet-williams.  The  market  is  crowded 
with  sweet  things  now,  and  I can’t  resist  them,  especially 
as  the  men  enjoy  them  so. 

I’ve  had  a lot  of  nice  talks  lately — with  the  delightful  boys 
who  were  originally  Public  Schools  Battalion  and  are  now 
waiting  for  commissions ; with  a quaint  little  Canadian 
who  was  in  Eric’s  regiment,  and  thinks  now  he  will  be  sent 
back  to  Canada  ; with  the  three  young  soldiers  of  Harold 
Barrowclough’s  country  * who  come  to  my  French  class, 
etc.,  etc. 

I’ve  been  busy  with  miscellaneous  coachings — one  man 
comes  in  every  morning  for  a few  minutes’  French  reading, 
and  I have  just  started  a Canadian  on  French,  and  will 
push  him  on  to  join  in  with  a class,  and  now  I hear  one  man 
is  anxious  to  talk  German — and  there  is  another  to  fit 
in  at  odd  times.  There  was  an  excellent  Lena  Ash  well 
Concert  Party  on  last  night,  so  the  library  was  closed  officially, 
but  as  I knew  men  would  want  books  for  Sunday  I stayed 
there,  and  gave  out  a few  to  men  who  were  obviously  disap- 
pointed to  see  it  shut.  I heard  quite  a lot  of  the  concert, 
though.  The  men  adored  it,  and  there  was  a huge  audience. 

LATER. 

We  had  a perfect  afternoon.  Joan  and  the  sergeant  were 

* l.e.  New  Zealand,  which  Marguerite  does  not  mention  because  of  the  Censor. 
Major  Barrowclough,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  Croix  de  Guerre  avec  palme,  was  a cousin  of 
Marguerite’s. 
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delayed,  but  finally  connected  up  with  us,  and  we  had  a 
lovely  picnic.  They  are  delightful  men,  and  we  enjoyed 
them  immensely.  I had  composed  paper  plates  for  cake, 
etc.,  and  we  sent  the  men  away  while  we  arranged  a cloth 
and  decorated  everything  with  raspberry  leaves  ; so  that 
it  looked  fresh  and  dainty.  They  did  like  it.  Afterwards 
we  sat  and  talked,  and  then  brought  them  back  here 
and  went  through  the  grounds.  We  found  a high  point 
with  a lovely  view,  and  ponds  full  of  goldfish  and  covered 
with  exquisite  pink  and  white  water-lilies.  Then  we 
went  part  of  the  way  back  through  the  woods  with  them, 
and  came  back  to  finish  letters,  etc. 

June  23 ri,  1918. 

I think  for  once  that  there  really  is  very  little  news  this 
week,  except  that  I spoke  to  Lady  Cooper,  and  she  thinks 
that  July  would  be  the  best  time  for  my  leave,  as  I should 
get  back  in  good  time  to  organise  winter  classes.  So  I plan 
(though  of  course  one  never  can  say  for  certain)  to  go  on  the 
loth.  Isn’t  it  glorious  to  think  I shall  be  home  in  less  than 
three  weeks  if  it  comes  off ! Will  it  be  possible  to  stay 
in  town  over  the  week-end  ? I shall  have  to  be  there  for 
Saturday  for  Old  Girls.*  I do  hope  I can  find  someone 
reliable  to  take  on  my  work  pro  tem.  The  week  has  been 
as  busy  as  ever,  but  there’s  nothing  particular  to  mention. 
I had  a splendid  literature  class — thirteen  men — and  it 
went  well.  Also  a good  class  at  the  W.A.A.C.s  on  Wednes- 
day— eleven — and  we  finished  “ Henry  IV.”  On  Thursday 
we  put  up  some  more  pictures,  and  I had  a delightful 
French  class,  and  made  them  talk  (which  is  hard)  and  laugh 
(which  is  easier). 

Yesterday  I had  a walk  and  tea  on  the  sand-hills  with  a 
sergeant  (formerly  a local  preacher,  and  a very  nice  man). 
I think  I said  his  great  friend  had  been  killed,  and  he  is  very 
desolate.  They  both  used  to  come  to  my  French  classes. 

* See  p.  161. 
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This  morning  I worked  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  afternoon 
we  had  a delightful  tea-party.  The  men  were  all  keen  on 
poetry,  and  quoted  at  each  other — we  talked  mostly  modern 
poetry — I have  just  introduced  one  of  them  to  Rupert 
Brooke,  with  the  result  that,  three  days  later,  he  knows 
most  of  the  book  by  heart  ! It  was  heavenly  in  the  woods, 
both  yesterday  and  to-day.  Yesterday  we  walked  over  the 
sand-hills,  which  were  massed  with  elder  bushes  in  full 
flower,  and  privet  with  its  spiky  white  blossom.  Close 
to  the  ground  were  cushions  of  a brilliant  yellow  flower — 
I don’t  know  what  it’s  called — and  we  found  clumps  of  tall 
blue  spikes,  with  a deep  pink  shade  in  its  buds,  which  is  a 
kind  of  borage,  I believe,  and  makes  a gorgeous  patch  of 
colour  against  the  white  sand.  Then  to-day  the  woods 
were  full  of  wild  strawberries,  glowing  little  red  lamps 
hanging  under  the  shade  of  their  green  leaves — and  we  found 
marguerites  and  beautiful  pinky  grasses.  It’s  a wonderful 
country  for  wild  flowers — lots  of  dog-roses  and  sweet- 
briar,  and  many  other  kinds  I don’t  know  by  name. 

June  29 th,  1918. 

Only  one  more  Sunday  letter  to  write  after  this,  as  far  as 
we  can  plan,  and  I shall  be  able  to  give  you  all  our  news  in 
person.  Isn’t  it  a joyful  thought  ? I’ve  had  a very  busy 
week.  Crowds  of  men  in  the  library,  even  in  the  mornings, 
which  are  usually  fairly  slack.  Then  I’ve  given  three  Ger- 
man lessons,  which  occupied  three  afternoons,  and  had 
several  extra  French  lessons,  too.  It’s  hard  to  know  how 
to  arrange  for  my  classes  and  library  while  I’m  away.  I 
broached  the  subject  to  my  literature  and  Shakespeare 
classes  this  week,  and  with  one  accord  they  declared  that 
they  would  carry  on  by  themselves,  and  keep  the  classes 
together  for  me.  The  literature  class  say  they  will  take 
turns  in  writing  papers,  and  have  discussions.  I am  awfully 
pleased,  as  it  really  shows  they’re  keen,  and  I could  not  have 
suggested  the  plan,  though  it’s  a relief  not  to  have  to  hunt 
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round  for  a substitute.  All  the  men  say  that  if  they  are 
still  in  the  Base  I shall  find  them  at  the  class  on  my  return. 
I am  hoping  to  get  someone  for  French  too — it’s  really  the 
other  classes  which  I don’t  teach  that  I’m  most  anxious 
about.  It  needs  someone  to  see  that  the  teachers  turn  up, 
and  so  on.  A nice  Edinburgh  engineering  man  (Y.M.)  is 
at  the  hut  just  now,  and  if  he  is  only  left  there  would  do 
well  to  take  on  my  work,  but  he  may  be  switched  off  any 
time.  . . 

It’s  been  an  extra  heavy  week  as  regards  even  my  ordinary 
classes.  On  Tuesday  I had  a splendid  class  (13  again)  on 
the  prose  of  the  Romantic  Period.  The  books  came  in  good 
time,  and  it  went  very  well.  On  Wednesday  I started 
“ Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ” at  the  W.A.A.C.s,  and  on 
Friday  “ As  You  Like  It,”  at  the  Walton,  which  meant  two 
sets  of  introductory  remarks  to  prepare.  The  oilcloth  came, 
and  is  just  what  I wanted — so  many  thanks  ! I’ve  covered 
tables  and  counter,  and  it’s  a great  improvement.  I have 
also  finished  my  subject  catalogue  at  last.  It’s  been  hanging 
on  for  ages,  and  I found  it  hard  to  get  through. 

Have  had  some  nice  letters  from  men  who  used  to  come 
to  the  hut  when  here.  One  staff-sergeant  sent  me  a book 
we  had  talked  of.  He’s  a first-rate  mathematician,  and  a most 
interesting  man,.  Another  was  a delightful  boy,  who  wants 
all  kinds  of  books — French  and  Italian.  I’ll  send  names  of 
what  I can’t  get  here  for  dad  to  order. 

One  pathetic  little  Irishman,  who  had  just  begun  to  come 
to  my  English  classes,  because  he  said  I didn’t  frighten  him 
as  “most  people  who  knew  things  do,”  and  was  then  sent 
up  the  line,  wrote  and  begged  me  to  go  and  see  some  fur- 
niture he  had  made,  and  let  him  know  what  I thought  of  it. 
I went  yesterday,  and  to  my  amazement  found  perfectly 
beautiful  things — inlay  work,  etc.,  Sheraton — all  polished 
and  exquisitely  finished  in  every  detail.  It  was  in  the  Salva- 
tion Army  hut,  and  the  man  there  said  it  had  all  been  made 
out  of  packing-case  wood  ! 
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July  yth , 1918. 

It  seems  almost  silly  to  write,  since  I ought  to  be  with 
you  as  soon  as  this  is,  but  in  case  anything  prevents  me,  I 
will.  The  curtains  came,  and  are  a huge  success.  They 
really  transform  the  room,  and  everybody  likes  them. 
I’ve  had  a triumph  this  week — getting  the  Quiet  Room 
painted  green  and  white  ; so  now  I can  get  things  for  it 
when  I’m  at  home.  Have  had  quite  a lot  of  talks  on  edu- 
cation. An  Edinburgh  professor,  who  has  come  out,  is 
tremendously  keen,  and  looks  like  being  able  to  provide 
the  necessary  “ shoving  ” power,  so  I’ve  been  trying  to 
put  him  au  fait  with  events  up  to  the  present.  Then  one 
day  I interviewed  the  General  on  the  subject.  It  was  a 
great  jest,  as  he  started  rather  stuffy,  and  ended  quite  ready 
to  help.  The  joke  is  that  no  one  knew  Lady  Cooper 
and  I had  seen  him,  an,d  people  thought  it  was  his  own 
idea  to  begin  to  take  steps  the  following  day. 

We  also  had  a satisfactory  education  committee.  I 
really  seem  to  have  accomplished  a lot  : curtains  and  Quiet 
Room,  and  the  General  ; going  through  the  whole  library 
to  check  the  books  and  catalogues  ; giving  ordinary  classes 
and  three  German  lessons,  and  a “ correspondence  class  ” 
in  English  composition  for  a man  up  the  line  ; sending 
off  three  parcels  of  books,  with  accompanying  letters, 
to  men  who  used  to  come  to  classes  ; arranging  for  a new 
French  class,  doing  four  months’  accounts  of  library  and 
book  sales,  etc. — in  addition  to  my  ordinary  work.  I’ve 
had  some  charming  letters  from  men  up  the  line  which 
I’ll  show  you  when  I get  home.  The  major*  has  been 
rather  troublesome  again,  so  I gave  up  my  class  at  the 
W.A.A.C.s,  but  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  Joan  to  re-start 
it  before  long.  Had  a very  good  literature  class  on  Tuesday — 
the  first  of  two  concluding  ones  of  the  course  : a kind  of 
summary  on  “ The  Contribution  of  the  Romantic  Move- 
ment to  English  Poetry.” 

* Marguerite’s  pleasing  euphemism  for  the  air  raids. 
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III.  Autumn. 

We  have  found  safety  with  all  things  undying, 

The  winds,  and  morning,  tears  of  men,  and  mirth, 

The  deep  night,  and  birds  singing,  and  clouds  flying, 
And  sleep,  and  freedom,  and  the  autumnal  earth. 

Rupert  Brooke. 

Marguerite  was  absorbed  in  the  educational  side 
of  her  work,  and,  charming  and  sympathetic  as  she 
was,  giving  personal  interest  to  a large  number  of 
pupils,  the  men  all  felt  that  the  work  was  the  thing, 
and  that  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  showing  their 
devotion  to  her  was  to  plunge  into  industrious  study. 
There  is  a pretty  story  of  one  very  shy  soldier  who 
was  lonely  and  longed  to  speak  to  her.  Long  before 
he  summoned  up  courage  he  used  to  sit  and  hold 
imaginary  conversations  with  her.  “ One  night  I 
was  lying  in  my  tent,”  he  says,  “ and  feeling  very 
nervy.  Pd  got  the  wind  up,  and  everything  and 
everybody  irritated  me  past  bearing.  So  I just 
began  to  talk  with  her,  and  tell  her  how  I was 
feeling,  and  pour  out  all  my  woes.  I imagined  I 
was  in  the  library  and  there  was  such  a crowd  round 
her  that  I didn’t  know  how  to  get  hold  of  her,  so  I 
feigned  an  interest  in  education,  and  got  her  to 
come  and  look  at  the  notice  board  of  the  classes. 
After  I’d  been  imagining  a conversation  for  some 
time  I remembered  the  ruse  by  which  I had  made 
her  come,  and  the  funny  side  of  the  whole  thing 
struck  me  so  that  I laughed  out  loud.  And  then  I 
realised  that  all  my  nerviness  had  gone,  when  I 
had  told  her  all  about  it,  and  I turned  over  and 
went  to  sleep  and  had  the  best  rest  I’ve  had  for 
weeks,” 
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In  July  Marguerite  came  home  on  five  weeks’ 
leave,  most  of  which  she  spent  in  preparing  further 
work  for  her  return,  and  in  writing  to  her  friends 
and  to  her  men.  She  wrote  an  interesting  letter 
about  her  work,  which  brought  from  the  friends  to 
whom  it  was  sent  a good  sum  of  money  to  be  spent 
for  the  men.  She  had  timed  her  leave,  as  we  have 
read,  so  as  to  allow  her  to  attend  the  meeting  of  her 
Old  Girls’  Association,  of  which  she  was  secretary. 
She  spoke  at  this  meeting,  and  left  a powerful 
impression  of  nobility  of  purpose  and  of  lovable 
vitality  in  its  pursuit.  One  of  her  teachers  wrote 
afterwards  : 

“ I was  so  glad  that  I was  able  to  attend  the  Old  Girls’ 
meeting  last  summer,  and  that  I saw  Marguerite  then. 
She  looked  so  radiantly  well,  overflowing  with  vitality,  and 
enthusiasm  and  intelligence  ; she  spoke  to  us  all  so  simply, 
so  fluently,  that  or.e  could  only  admire  her  gifts,  and  love 
and  respect  her  for  the  high  purpose  which  animated  her. 
I am  tempted  so  often  to  be  fearful  as  to  the  outcome  of 
modern  developments,  but  the  sight  of  Marguerite  and 
others  of  her  type  inspired  one  with  confidence.  They 
possessed  the  trained  capacity,  the  mental  equipment  to 
enable  them  to  face  the  new  problems  undauntedly,  and 
direct  them  to  the  betterment  of  the  world.  . . .” 

During  this  leave  it  was  suggested  to  Marguerite 
that  she  might  do  equally  useful  work  out  of  the 
danger  zone,  and  the  desirability  of  taking  a post  in 
England  was  commended  to  her.  “ I’m  not  going 
to  let  the  Hun  bomb  me  out  of  France,”  was  her 
only  comment,  and  with  joyous  determination  she 
returned  to  Etaples  in  August. 
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August  1 8 th,  1918-. 

Here  is  the  first  of  the  new  series  of  letters  ! I don’t 
know  that  there’s  much  to  tell  of  my  first  six  days  back  here, 
but  I love  it  all  as  much  as  ever.  I got  a great  welcome — 
and  am  still  getting  it  from  men  who  come  in  for  the  first 
time  since  I got  back.  We  are  extremely  busy  just  now, 
and  likely  to  remain  so,  I think.  I am  having  more  men 
than  ever  before  at  the  library,  though  I fancy  most  are 
only  passing  through,  so  will  not  be  available  for  classes. 
On  Tuesday  I went  early  to  the  hut,  as  my  luggage  had  not 
arrived.  In  the  evening  we  had  English  literature.  The 
interpreter  was  to  have  given  a talk  on  “ Paradise  Lost,” 
but  had  been  so  busy*  (which  is  always  good  and  cheering 
hearing)  that  he  read  Johnson  on  him  instead;  and  then  we 
discussed  . . . future  plans  and  arranged  that  the  class  should 
write  papers  for  next  Tuesday,  so  that  I should  have 
an  extra  week  free  before  plunging  into  the  Victorians. 
I have  a whole  sheaf  of  papers  written  during  my  absence — 
some  quite  good — others  most  comical.  One,  for  instance, 
talks  of  the  “ long  chain  of  literary  lights  ” who  “ first 
blinked  to  the  world  their  radiance  ” ! Another  (a^ 
W.A.A.C.),  writing  on  the  “right  use  of  words,”  remarks 
that  “ one  does  feel  that  the  members  of  this  English 
literature  class  here  have  been  privileged  in  listening  to  a 
beautiful  choice  of  words  in  the  papers  written  by  Miss 
McArthur  ! ” On  Wednesday  I stayed  here  in  the  morning, 
and  unpacked.  After  lunch  I walked  in  to  the  town  to  an 
educational  meeting  held  in  connection  with  Sir  Henry 
Hadow,  who  arrived  that  morning.  To  my  surprise  he 
remembered  both  me  and  my  name,  and  we  had  a nice  little 
chat.  The  meeting  was  most  interesting  and  hopeful. 
Sir  Henry  Hadow  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  I 
hope  and  believe.  He  came  the  next  day  to  the  hut, 
and  promised  to  get  me  two  more  class-rooms.  However, 
things  move  slowly,  and  nothing  is  likely  to  be  done  for 
# l.e.  dealing  with  German  prisoners. 
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some  time.  I have  unpacked  the  books  and  there  is  much 
rejoicing  over  all  the  new  ones.  . . . After  tea  auntie  and 
I went  to  see  Mdme.  Court  ois,  and  had  a very  delightful 
time  with  her.  I am  going  to  try  to  squeeze  in  two  hours’ 
French  a week  with  her. 

August  25 th,  1918. 

I’ve  had  a lovely  busy  week.  A beautiful  staff-major, 
with  lots  of  ribbons,  turned  up  on  Monday,  so  I made 
salads  and  puddings  all  afternoon,  to  let  his  sisters  off. 
Then  I had  twelve  men  for  French  on  Monday,  and  fourteen 
on  Thursday.  We  have  started  a new  book,  and  they  are 
very  keen.  On  Tuesday  I unpacked  the  second  book  box 
and  in  the  afternoon  made  lampshades  for  the  Quiet  Room, 
which  now  looks  very  pretty.  The  curtains  are  a great 
success.  We  are  wading  rapidly  through  the  many  pro- 
cesses of  book  cataloguing,  and  most  of  the  books  are  now 
in,  and  are  causing  great  delight.  . . 

Our  Director  of  Education  came  to  lunch  on  Tuesday, 
and  we  looked  at  the  ground  behind  the  hut,  and  decided 
to  try  to  get  enough  to  build  two  class-rooms  and  possibly 
a library  as  well.  It  sounds  too  good  to  be  true,  but  I hope 
it  will  happen  some  day.  That  evening  I had  a very  nice 
English  literature  class.  Three  of  the  men  had  written 
papers — one  very  good — and  I read  an  old  one  on  Byron 
which  I had  written  at  college.  We  got  a very  good  dis- 
cussion, and  several  new  recruits  for  the  class.  One  night 
I saw  about  various  repairs,  furniture,  etc.,  and  have 
already  got  a notice-board  and  two  tables,  and  a promise 
of  the  other  things  I want.  My  little  room  at  the  hut 
is  a great  comfort,  and  I manage  to  do  an  hour’s  work  or 
more  every  morning,  as  I do  not  open  the  library  till  11.30. 
I have  been  busy  making  out  new  time-tables,  bibliographies 
for  my  class,  etc.,  etc.  I have  actually  been  to  two  of  the 
hut  entertainments  this  week — one  a most  interesting 
lecture  on  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  by  Professor  Terry,  of 
Aberdeen,  the  other  an  amusing  dramatic  party.  More 
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books  than  ever  before  are  going  out  of  the  library — my 
only  sorrow  is  that  we  are  so  short-handed  that  it  has  to  be 
closed  when  I have  classes.  Jean  Kennedy  has  sent  me  a 
perfectly  enchanting  poster  to  advertise  my  classes.  It  has 
the  words  I sent  her,  and  a Tommy  with  a seraphic  smile 
reading  a large  book,  with  piles  of  other  books  beside  him. 
This  seems,  as  I look  at  my  diary,  to  have  been  a perfectly 
giddy  week  in  the  way  of  amusements,  for  on  Thursday  we 
had  tea  at  auntie’s  club  with  two  men — a great  success,  in 
spite  of  the  grilling  heat — and  to-day  we  had  lunch  there 
after  a lovely  walk  through  the  woods.  I’ve  also  had  two 
presents — a joy  of  a reading  lamp  from  cousin  Lily  and  a 
sketch  of  the  church  near  our  old  rooms  from  one  of  the 
men. 

On  Thursday  we  had  an  educational  committee.  That 
evening  there  was  wonderful  moonlight,  and  Joan  and  I 
lay  on  the  pine-needles  by  the  lily  ponds  till  11  o’clock, 
and  seriously  considered  remaining  all  night,  it  was  so 
heavenly.  I longed  for  my  sleeping  bag.  On  Friday  I 
prepared  and  gave  about  1 5-20  minutes’  talk  on  “ Henry 
V.,”  and  we  then  read  the  first  act  and  a bit  of  the  second.' 
I am  taking  on  the  W.A.A.C.  class  again,  and  start  this 
week  with  “ Lear.”  I’ve  had  interesting  talks  with  men 
this  week — one  man  who  has  seen  all  sorts  of  service  since 
the  Boer  War,  and  has  a row  of  ribbons,  showed  me  a 
tiny  tattered  copy  of  “ Hiawatha  ” which  he  had  carried 
all  through  the  war,  and  has  been  revelling  in  my  poetry 
books.  Yesterday  I showed  him  the  little  ones  I had  to 
send  to  men  up  the  line,  and  amongst  them  were  a couple 
of  Gospels,  which  prompted  him  to  show  me  a tiny  “ Daily 
Light,”  given  him  by  his  mother.  He  showed  me  what  she 
had  written  in  it  : “ Read  this  every  day,  for  my  sake, 
dear  boy,”  and  told  me  what  it  had  meant  to  him  in  all  the 
lonely  days  he  had  spent  in  the  wilds  of  Africa. 

I must  tell  you  a delicious  story  of  one  of  Joan’s  men, 
whom  she  found  patiently  copying  out  “ Macbeth  ” page 
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by  page.  Thinking  the  reason  was  that  he  was  so  impressed 
by  it,  she  got  him  a copy  for  himself — and  he  still  copied 
it  out.  When  asked  why,  he  said  there  was  so  little  to  tell  his 
wife  that  he  added  a page  of  “ Macbeth  ” to  his  daily  letter  ! 
Apparently  he  just  stops  at  the  end  of  a page,  wherever 
he  is,  and  has  not  even  read  to  the  end  of  the  play  yet  ! 
Think  of  getting  the  dagger  speech  in  instalments  ! 

To-day  Joan  and  auntie  and  I all  took  the  day  off,  and 
spent  a heavenly  blue  and  gold  morning  over  lectures  and 
letters  in  the  garden.  Then  our  lunch-party,  and  after- 
wards a delightful  picnic.  The  men  provided  peaches  and 
grapes,  and  there  was  half  your  cake  left  (still  very  good), 
so  that  our  spread  in  the  woods  made  us  laugh  at  such 
“ active  service  ” conditions  ! 

September  2nd , 1918. 

The  week  seems  to  have  been  as  busy  as  ever,  but  I have 
hardly  any  entries  in  my  diary — there  has  been  nothing  much 
worth  noting.  The  chief  event  for  me  was  the  opening  class 
of  my  English  literature  course.  I took  my  courage  in  both 
hands,  and  gave  a general  survey  of  literature  in  the  Victorian 
Age,  with  a sketched-in  background  of  history.  I was 
nervous  when  I began,  but  soon  got  going,  and  quite  en- 
joyed it.  I spoke  for  fifty  minutes  to  a most  attentive  and 
long-suffering  class  of  seventeen.  It  was  very  satisfactory 
to  have  so  many,  and  they  seemed  keen — all  bought  up  the 
little  “ Selections  ” from  Tennyson,  and  said  they  would 
read  up  for  the  next  class.  “ Imaginary  Conversations  ” 
came,  to  my  surprise,  and  was  most  amusing  about  it  next 
day — said  he  had  never  been  so  interested  in  a lecture,  and 
could  have  listened  all  night,  and  that  he  was  glad  he  knew 
me  before  or  he  would  never  have  dared  to  speak  to  me. 
Anyway,  he  is  really  working  at  the  subject,  and  came  with 
notes  a few  days  later  to  ask  if  he  was  on  the  right  lines. 
He  showed  me  a picture  of  his  wife  the  other  day — she  looks 
the  sweetest  little  thing. 
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September  8 th,  1918. 

This  week  has  been  much  occupied  with  the  library — 
taking  stock  of  books,  re-arranging  and  cataloguing.  More 
books  have  gone  out  than  in  any  previous  week,  too,  which 
is  good.  I have  also  made  out  new  class  registers,  put  up 
some  pictures,  and  made  two  trial  blue  and  orange  lamp- 
shades for  the  Reading  Room.  They  look  very  nice,  so  I 
must  now  try  to  get  the  remaining  six  done.  The  room  looks 
so  much  brighter  now.  I have  bowls  of  flowers  on  all  the 
tables,  and  one  of  the  men  said  to  me  one  day  : “ I’m  so 

glad  you  attach  so  much  importance  to  flowers — it’s  worth 
coming  to  the  hut  just  to  see  them.”  I don’t  know  what 
I shall  do  in  the  interval  between  planting  bulbs  and  bring- 
ing them  into  the  light.  It’s  practically  impossible  to 
get  anything  to  put  flowers  in,  and  I shall  want  my  bowls 
for  the  bulbs. 

Numbers  in  my  classes  still  keep  up — eighteen  to 
French,  fifteen  to  English  literature,  and  fourteen  to 
Shakespeare,  this  week.  I did  not  please  myself  with 
my  Tennyson — it  just  happened  to  come  at  the  end  of 
a very  trying  day,  and  I was  more  nervous  than  I 
have  been  for  ages,  but  the  class  seemed  satisfied,  and 
so  I hope  it  wasn’t  so  bad.  I arranged  for  one  of  the 
men  to  take  my  French  grammar  class,  so  that  I should 
not  be  away  from  the  library  for  two  hours  on  end,  but 
after  one  day  he  was  put  on  to  some  job  which  keeps  him 
in  at  that  time,  so  I shall  have  to  take  it  over  again.  The 
only  reason  I don’t  want  to  is  that  we  are  so  short-handed 
that  the  library  is  closed  when  I am  not  there.  One  night 
a major,  who  is  running  an  educational  scheme  in  one  of 
the  camps,  came  to  see  me.  His  scheme  is  compulsory  in 
certain  cases,  so  is  easier  to  work,  but  I doubt  if  the  men  will 
appreciate  it  as  much.  We  have  had  some  wonderful 
lightning.  One  night  as  we  were  driving  out  here  it  was 
an  amazing  sight — all  concentrated  in  one  part  of  the  sky — 
“ brightening  the  skirts  of  a long  cloud.”  We  thought 
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almost  that  it  must  be  some  strange  vivid  kind  of  signalling, 
but  it  was  just  the  prelude  of  a storm. 

I’ve  seen  several  “ souvenirs  ” the  men  have — one  a fine 
Iron  Cross,  for  which  the  (British  !)  owner  wants  -£10 ; and  a 
curiously  shaped  watch.  The  man  who  showed  it  to  me 
described  how  they  rushed  a machine-gun  post,  killed  some 
of  the  Boches,  and  then  “thought  they  might  as  well  get 
some  souvenirs  from  the  rest  ! ” I had  a talk  one  night 
with  my  R.Q.M.S.  (the  man  who  read  “Audrey”).  He 
told  me  that  he  left  school  at  eleven — six  months  before  the 
law  raising  the  age  to  fourteen  came  in  ; he  took  no  interest 
in  books  until  he  was  26,  when  someone  started  him  on 
Shakespeare.  Since  then  he  has  set  to  work  to  educate 
himself.  He  only  likes  solid  books — history,  philosophy, 
etc.,  and  poetry.  He  says  he  is  very  keen  just  now  on 
Victor  Hugo.  He  knows  a good  deal  of  French  now — 
is  one  of  my  best  men — and  comes  also  to  English  literature 
and  Shakespeare.  He  told  the  story  quite  simply — but 
doesn’t  it  show  pluck  ? And  he  might  have  gone  so  far, 
with  a proper  chance. 

The  Y.M.  general  secretary  looked  into  my  class-room 
one  day,  and  afterwards  told  me  that  he  was  so  struck 
with  my  notice-board  that  he  wished  it  could  be  photo- 
graphed and  shown  on  the  screen.  It  certainly  looks 
business-like,  with  time-table,  syllabus  of  literature  class, 
suggestions  for  reading  for  next  lecture,  bibliography,  list  of 
books  for  sale,  notices  of  various  classes.  We  had  another 
Education  Committee  this  week — rather  futile  and  irri- 
tating. The  men  all  seem  to  think  that  we  are  just  playing 
at  education  in  the  huts,  and  that  salvation  lies  in  a central 
school  in  the  town,  staffed  by  soldier  teachers  and  men 
Y.M.s — whereas  anyone  who  has  worked  in  a hut  realises 
how  much  can  be  done  there.  Central  schools  can  only 
be  fed  from  the  huts,  and  will  in  any  case  only  get  the 
keenest  men,  who  are  determined  to  learn,  whereas  in  a 
hut  you  touch  those  who  need  to  be  interested  first,  and 
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may  become  keen  later.  And,  though  I suppose  people 
would  think  me  prejudiced,  I think  women  teachers  can 
do  as  good  work  as  men.  Lady  Cooper  stuck  up  for  these 
views  nobly.  . . However,  I shall  carry  on  just  the  same — 
and,  meanwhile,  the  notice-board  seems  to  have  made  them 
think  that  my  methods  are  not  all  madness.  To-day  I have 
had  a lovely  quiet  time — all  morning  very  successfully  over 
a lecture — after  a lazy  breakfast  in  bed,  as  I was  very  tired — 
then  letters  and  tea  in  the  woods.  After  tea  we  had  a 
splendid  walk  for  an  hour  and  a half,  and,  altogether,  I 
feel  much  refreshed. 

September  15  th,  1918. 

I’ve  had  a busy  and  varied  week — have  put  up  my  lamp- 
shades, which  look  very  pretty  ; moved  my  counter  out 
more  into  the  room  ; re-arranged  books,  checked  them  ; 
written  endless  postcards  about  missing  ones ; hung 
pictures  ; advertised  new  classes  in  history,  advanced 
mathematics,  and  economics ; and  done  various  other 
oddments,  in  addition  to  the  usual  routine.  The  reading 
room  really  looks  a picture  now,  with  its  bright  orange 
curtains,  with  dark  blue  under  ones,  orange  and  blue 
shades,  black-topped  tables  with  bowls  of  flowers  on  them, 
and  two  big  brown  pots  of  flowers  on  my  counter — and  the 
background  of  books  right  across  one  side.  This  week 
I had  orange-coloured  marigolds  in  the  bowls  and  some 
lovely  tall  orange  flowers  on  the  counter,  and  the  whole 
room  has  blazed  with  delicious  colour.  One  of  the  men  told 
me  it  was  getting  quite  a name  ! 

Several  such  nice  things  have  happened — first  my  case 
of  pictures  arrived — they  are  lovely,  and  I have  put  up  a 
good  many.  Two  Madonnas,  Christ  washing  the  feet  of 
Peter,  and  Rembrandt’s  “ Young  Knight,”  in  one  curtained- 
off  half  of  the  Quiet  Room  ; “ Whistler’s  Mother  ” in  the 
other,  and  three  seascapes — all  but  the  latter  are  Medici 
prints — and  some  splendid  historical  scenes  in  the  canteen. 
Then  I had  a letter  from  Miss  Clough,  enclosing  £2  for 
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books,  which  I thought  most  kind  of  her.  My  classes 
flourish — 15  for  French  each  time — and  all  stayed  for  two 
hours  on  end — 20  for  English  literature  (a  most  successful 
class  which  the  Interpreter  took  on  Browning,  supple- 
mented by  remarks  from  me  at  the  end),  and  13  for  Shake- 
speare. The  officer  who  has  been  appointed  in  connection 
with  educational  work  here  came  to  see  me  one  day,  and 
began  talking  of  “ when  we  launch  our  programme,”  so  I 
told  him  that,  as  far  as  my  Hut  was  concerned,  I had  got 
tired  of  waiting,  and  that  my  programme  had  been  launched 
some  time  ago  ! I had  a nice  compliment  about  my  weekly 
lists  of  readings,  etc.,  for  the  literature  class.  A man, 
who  is  a teacher,  asked  if  he  might  have  copies,  as  they  would 
be  so  useful  to  him  after  the  war. 

I’ve  had  some  nice  talks  with  men  this  week.  One,  who 
said  he  was  an  “ author,”  told  me  he  had  bought  a lot  of 
pictures  of  “ old  French  writers — Victor  Hugo — he  wrote 
a lot  on  crime,  he  did — and  Tolstoi,  an,d  Rembrandt — 
all  old  French  writers  ! ” I hadn’t  the  heart  to  disabuse 
him,  and  actually  received  the  information  without  a smile  ! 

On  Wednesday  Auntie  came  to  tea  and  to  see  the  library. 
That  night  I went  to  the  mid-week  service — I nearly  always 
miss  it  by  being  at  a class — and  enjoyed  it  very  much. 
The  same  night  I had  a class  (Shakespeare)  at  the  W.A.A.C. 
Hut,  and  afterwards  such  a nice  little  good-night  service — 
the  girls  sang  beautifully  in  parts.  They  have  a dear  little 
miniature  chapel.  I am  taking  a First  Seven  Divisions 
man  separately  for  French  just  now,  as  he  can’t  get  off 
for  classes.  He  is  keen  and  speaks  well.  He  came  out 
on  19th  August,  1914.  One  night  we  had  a splendid 
lecture  by  a Belgian  girl  on  “ Brussels  under  the  German 
Heel.”  Her  voice  was  so  musical,  and  she  speaks  perfect 
English.  She  was  in  Brussels  for  three  years  under  the 
Germans,  and  told  us  many  interesting  things.  Yesterday 
I had  a terrifically  busy  day,  and  was  dead  beat  at  the  end, 
though  I enjoyed  the  work.  I began  with  a delightful 
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French  lesson  with  Mdme.  Court ois.  In  the  middle  we  saw 
the  postman  coming  down  the  street.  She  rushed  to  the 
window  to  ask  if  there  was  a letter  from  either  of  her  two 
soldier  sons.  He  held  one  up,  and  she  cried  out  “ de  qui 
est-elle,  mon  enfant  ? ” and  he  answered  quickly  that  it 
was  from  Albert,  the  wounded  one.  It  was  such  a pretty 
little  family  affair,  to  hear  her  call  him  “ mon  enfant,” 
and  to  find  him  so  concerned  about  the  boys.  To-day, 
after  a wet  and  stormy  week,  has  been  warm  and  sunny. 
This  morning  I had  a sudden  longing  for  some  music,  and 
as  Joan  and  I were  alone,  I played  for  some  time.  Then 
I worked  at  a lecture  on  the  two  Rossettis.  In  the  after- 
noon we  had  four  soldiers  for  tea,  and  your  cake,  home-made 
bread,  and  oatcake  (which  had  kept  beautifully)  were  much 
appreciated.  Afterwards  two  of  the  men  brought  us  back 
— through  woods  dark  against  a sunset  sky — with  a clear 
moon  rising. 

September  22 nd,  1918. 

This  week  seems  to  have  been  full  of  all  sorts  of  odd 
jobs — not  interesting  to  write  about.  I’ve  re-arranged 
the  time-table  in  order  to  fit  in  new  classes,  and  we  now' 
have  eleven  subjects  going,  the  latest  being  advanced 
mathematics,  economics,  and  history.  Economics  began 
on  Saturday  with  a class  of  thirty  ! The  teacher  is  a B.A., 
B.Sc.,  barrister,  reader  in  history  at  Oxford — now  a private 
in  the  R.A.M.C.  ! To  show  you  the  range  of  demand,  I one 
night  had  enquiries  for  German,  bacteriology  and  psychology, 
as  well  as  for  classes  already  running.  We  are  going  to 
start  bacteriology  soon.  . . One  afternoon  Lady  Cooper  and 
I interviewed  the  C.O.  (R.E.)  on  the  subject  of  ground  for 
class-rooms.  He  was  very  nice,  and  sent  a draughtsman 
to  survey  the  available  space. 

I had  a splendid  literature  class  on  Mrs.  Browning,  etc. — 
18 — and  several  said  the  next  day  that  they  thought  it  was 
the  best  I had  done.  One  day  we  had  a stormy  education 
committee  re  the  formation  of  an  educational  council, 
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under  Sir  Henry  Hadow’s  Scheme.  Our  men,  of  course, 
want  to  keep  women  off  as  far  as  possible,  though  they  won’t 
admit  it,  and  we  had  to  administer  some  home  truths. 
Lady  Cooper  is  a brick  on  these  occasions  ; backs  us  up 
through  thick  and  thin.  Really,  these  men,  who  have  done 
nothing  beyond  call  a house  a Central  School,  and  talk  about 
“ launching  a programme  ” which  never  materialises, 
make  me  sick.  They  haven’t  a single  class  there,  except 
language  ones,  which  are  run  by  women,  and  yet  they  scoff  at 
work  in  the  huts.  One  even  said  that  when  men  and  women 
were  both  on  committees,  it  was  always  the  men  who  did  the 
work  ! I think  they  might  wait  to  talk  until  they  have  eleven 
subjects  “launched,”  don’t  you  ?* 

September  30,  1918. 

I’ve  had  the  laziest  week  I’ve  ever  experienced  in  France, 
with  the  result  that  my  “ second  wind  ” has  arrived  with 
a rush,  and  I feel  ready  for  anything.  I had  four  mornings 
and  one  day  off,  and  with  great  good  luck  the  weather  was 
fine,  and  I was  out  nearly  all  the  time.  On  Wednesday 
I was  away  the  whole  day,  and  after  tea  I walked  through 
the  woods  to  the  sea.  It  was  a gorgeous  evening,  with  a 
brilliant  sun  setting  into  the  waves,  turning  the  foam  rose- 
purple,  and  sending  a fiery  stream  running  through  the  pools 
across  the  sand.  Monday,  the  one  day  I was  at  the  Hut 
all  day,  was  my  record  one  in  the  library — 72  books  out — 
even  entering  up  that  number  on  cards  takes  time — and  I 
had  50  men  to  three  French  classes.  Two  of  the  men  are 
going  to  take  my  French  classes  for  me  this  week,  and 
another  is  doing  Matthew  Arnold  for  me  to-morrow,  so  I 
shall  be  saved  all  that  preparation,  and  have  time  to  do  a lot 
of  things  that  want  doing.  I had  a good  literature  class  on 
the  Rossettis  on  Tuesday.  It’s  amazing  how  interested  the 

* Despite  this  little  natural  outburst  in  a private  letter,  the  fact  remains  that 
Marguerite  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  educational  authorities,  and  the 
letters  received  from  them  show  that  they  valued  her  most  highly. 
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men  are.  I had  a charming  letter  this  morning  from  a man 
who  has  gone  up  the  line.  He’s  been  at  my  French  classes, 
and  asks  me  to  correct  his  exercises  if  he  sends  them  now 
from  time  to  time.  Then,  he  says,  “ Before  I close  I must 
convey  my  thanks  to  you  for  your  excellent  tuition.  French 
was  a rather  dry  subject  to  me  until  I began  to  attend  your 
classes.  I cannot  express  in  words  my  appreciation  for 
your  services.”  Isn’t  it  touching  of  the  poor  dear  ? 

Yesterday  the  rain  kept  off  till  after  tea,  but  then  it 
poured.  We  sat  in  the  woods,  well  covered  up,  and  it  was 
fortunately  quite  warm- — but  I fear  the  picnic  season 
is  nearly  over  ! . . . Dearest  love  to  all,  including  Auntie. 
The  rain  came  through  the  roof  on  to  her  bed  last  night, 
so  for  once  I was  glad  she  wasn’t  in  it. 

October  6th,  1918. 

What  a week  of  good  news  ! Surely  it’s  the  beginning  of 
the  end — Bulgaria’s  surrender,  the  rumour  that  Turkey 
has  followed  suit,  and  to-day  a request  for  an  armistice 
from  the  Central  Powers.  The  men  are  radiant  with  ex- 
pectation, and  even  wounded  straight  from  the  line  beam 
with  delight  as  they  talk  of  driving  back  the  Boche.  We’ve 
had  a marquee  put  up  behind  the  Hut,  in  case  we  have  to 
move  out  temporarily.  Meanwhile,  I regard  it  as  the  thin 
edge  of  the  wedge,  as  I think  I can  have  some  classes 
there,  and  it  will  increase  my  claim  to  more  being  built 
to  replace  the  marquee.  I made  up  my  monthly  returns 
on  Monday,  and  found  them  a record  in  every  way.  1,200 
books  were  issued  in  September,  and  there  were  245  men 
in  classes.  This  is  105  more  than  in  any  previous  month. 
October  has  begun  less  well,  as  the  men  are  so  busy,  but 
they  come  whenever  they  are  not  on  duty,  so  there  is  no 
slacking  off  of  their  enthusiasm,  I think.  One  day  Lady 
Cooper  and  I went  to  Military  H.Q.,  and  saw  the  most 
interesting  maps,  and  had  them  explained  to  us  by  a man 
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who  has  been  out  since  the  beginning  and  knows  all  the 
ground.  On  Tuesday  evening  we  had  a very  good  talk 
on  Arnold  and  Clough  ; this  week  Mr.  O’Reordan  is  taking 
the  Celtic  Revival,  so  I am  having  quite  a holiday.  Next 
week  I want  to  begin  work  on  the  Devotional  and  Mystical 
Poets,  so  shall  be  glad  of  Dad’s  notes  if  they  are  ready  by 
then. 

One  morning  Lady  Cooper  and  I went  to  the  seaside 
and  bought  bulb  bowls,  which  we  have  now  planted.  I do 
hope  the  bulbs  will  be  a success. 

I had  an  interesting  talk  one  day  with  a Mons  man  who 
landed  in  France  on  August  12th,  1914.  He  saw  L Battery 
at  Nery,  and  told  me  about  it,  and  how  J Battery  galloped 
to  the  rescue  across  country,  taking  walls,  hedges  and  ditches 
in  its  stride.  He  also  had  a pleasant  tale  of  a German  Colonel, 
who  was  surprised  during  the  retreat  from  Mons  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a British  Tommy  in  his  office.  44  Get 
out  of  my  room,”  he  shouted,  so  violently  that  the  Tommy 
withdrew  hastily ! Outside  he  met  five  companions. 
One  peeped  in  and  remarked,  44  Why,  there’s  a Fritz  there.” 
44  Yes,”  said  the  first,  44  he  told  me  to  get  out.”  Where- 
upon the  little  party  rocked  with  mirth  at  his  obedience, 
but  finally  managed  to  stumble  into  the  room  and  capture 
the  Colonel  in  spite  of  his  rage  and  demands  to  see  an 
officer  ! 

These  letters  have  shown  increasing  need  of  a 
holiday,  and  in  October  she  was  sent  home  on  sick 
leave,  much  to  her  disgust.  She  stayed  at  The 
Nook  for  a week  or  ten  days,  and  then  went  to  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Thacker,  at  Cambridge.  All  her 
thoughts  were  with  her  work,  and  on  November  26th 
she  returned  to  it,  eager  to  do  all  she  could  before 
demobilisation. 
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THAT  FRIEND  OF  MINE 
IV.  Winter. 

If  winter  comes,  can  spring  be  far  behind  ? 

December  1st , 1918. 

The  “ social  evening  ” took  place  on  Thursday,  and  was 
the  greatest  surprise.  We  cleared  the  library  and  billiard 
room,  and  about  50  of  the  regular  members  of  the  classes, 
plus  some  of  the  Sunshine  Concert  Party,  made  their 
appearance.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  some- 
thing, when  Lady  Cooper  and  the  Hut  leader  went  behind 
my  counter.  The  Hut  leader  then  made  a speech  about 
the  objects  of  the  meeting  : that  the  members  of  different 
classes  should  get  to  know  each  other,  and  that  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  welcoming  me  back.  Then  Lady 
Cooper  made  the  sweetest  speech  about  me,  and  ended  by 
producing  a perfectly  lovely  silver  rose-bowl,  with  “ Miss 
McArthur,  from  a few  friends  at  the  Walton  Hut,  Novem- 
ber, 1918,”  engraved  on  it.  The  men  had  got  it  sent  out 
from  England  for  me,  and  had  kept  the  secret  so  well  that 
even  Lady  Cooper  had  only  been  told  the  day  before  !* 
You  can  imagine  how  overwhelmed  and  pleased  I was.  It 
really  was  lovely  to  feel  that  they  had  made  such  a plan 
to  give  me  pleasure.  I made  some  sort  of  speech  of  thanks, 
and  then  others  made  a few  remarks,  and  we  settled  down 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Auntie  came,  but  unluckily 
not  till  later.  We  had  refreshments,  and  some  good  songs  and 
violin  solos,  and  talking  in  between,  and  it  all  went  off 
very  well,  and  was  certainly  a lovely  welcome  for  me. 
There’s  not  much  news.  Tve  been  busy  getting  things 
straight,  though  everything  is  really  running  more  smoothly 
than  I could  have  hoped.  The  library  is  charming  in  its 
new  room  ; the  pictures  and  curtains  are  mostly  up,  and  I 

* One  of  Marguerite’s  fellow-workers  writes  : — “ A presentation  of  this 
character  was  an  absolutely  unique  event  in  hut  life.  It  was  lovely  that  Mar- 
guerite had  the  joy  of  knowing  the  men’s  appreciation.  That  was  a reward 
valued  beyond  all  words  and  it  made  her  ecstatically  happy.” 
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hope  to  fix  shades  before  long  when  more  lights  are  in. 
It  is  much  quieter,  as  we  do  not  get  such  a rush  of  men 
standing  about  but  not  wanting  books.  My  “ sub- 
librarians ” have  also  craftily  got  all  games  transferred  to 
the  canteen  counter,  which  saves  a lot.  I find  instances  of 
their  thoughtfulness  everywhere  : for  example,  one  had  been 
taking  a German  class,  but  carefully  sent  the  men  to  the 
Central  School  before  my  return,  lest  I should  be  soft- 
hearted enough  to  take  them  on  myself ! And  another 
enquired  which  evenings  I should  want  him  in  the  library, 
as  he  would  not  make  any  engagements  except  for  other 
nights — and  so  on  with  everything.  They  are  dears.  The 
Central  School  has  at  last  started  with  great  printed  posters, 
but  the  men  say  they  go  there  and  find  no  teacher  as  often 
as  not,  and  there  are  neither  lights  nor  heating  ! To-day 
I have  unpacked  and  straightened  things  out  here,  and  we 
had  some  Canadians  to  tea. 

December  %th,  1918. 

Just  over  two  months  since  I used  this  book* — and  what 
a different  world  it  is  now  ! It  is  strange  to  have  lights  at 
night  in  the  camp,  and  to  be  able  to  open  one’s  window 
before  blowing  out  the  candle  ! It’s  in  the  little  ways  that 
one  realises — the  great  fact  is  almost  too  great  for  compre- 
hension. 

We  are  having  a great  many  returned  prisoners  in  the  Hut. 
They  come  in  for  food  and  cigarettes,  etc.  There  is  not 
much  chance  of  talking  to  them,  but  I have  to  to  a few.  They 
all  speak  most  gratefully  of  the  kindness  of  the  Belgians, 
who  did  everything  possible  for  them  from  the  moment 
the  armistice  was  signed.  One  man  proved  the  truth  of 
the  story  that  men  kept  behind  the  German  lines  were 
compelled  to  give  a bogus  address  in  Germany.  He  had 
two  cards  written  to  a camp  in  Mecklenburg,  and  re-ad- 
dressed on  a prepared  German  label  to  his  labour  company 

* Marguerite’s  letters  were  usually  written  in  a duplicating  book. 
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in  the  field.  I’ve  had  some  funny  incidents  this  week — 
a Chinaman,  with  a few  words  of  English,  requesting  me 
to  order  a book  for  him — the  transaction  involving  my 
transposing  the  price  from  dollars  to  shillings  and  from 
shillings  to  francs ; the  translation  of  a dictated  love  letter 
into  French  for  a man  who  is  engaged  to  a French  girl, 
though  he  can’t  talk  her  language  ; an  attempt  to  recall 
my  sketchy  knowledge  of  Latin,  in  order  to  give  a hand  to 
a man  who  is  studying  it  with  zeal  and  much  cudgelling  of 
brains.  Outside  library  hours  I have  been  busy  getting 
registers  and  subject  catalogue  up  to  date,  making  out 
attendance  cards  for  classes,  and  generally  pulling  things 
together.  They  are  pretty  straight  now,  and  I am  really 
very  pleased  to  find  how  easily  they  have  slipped  back  into 
position,  for  it  shows  how  well  the  men  kept  things  going. 
Most  afternoons  I get  out  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  and 
I walk  the  twenty  minutes  to  and  from  the  Hut  nearly 
always,  so  am  getting  some  air  and  exercise.*  After  much 
importunity  I have  to-day  succeeded  in  getting  the  box 
of  books,  etc.,  from  “ Les  Iris,”  so  I am  now  all  unpacked. 
Our  little  sitting  room  looks  so  nice  now  we  have  put  up 
photographs  and  pictures  and  arranged  our  books. 

One  afternoon  we  made  out  a syllabus — “ The  Mainstream 
of  English  Lyrical  Poetry  ” — for  the  literature  class.  I plan 
to  give  about  one  lecture  in  three.  On  Friday  eighteen 
came  to  the  Shakespeare  Circle,  so  you  see  attendances  are 
good.  One  day  two  Canadian  Captains  came  to  see  me 
about  classes.  They  are  organising  Canadian  work  here, 
but  when  they  saw  my  time-table  they  were  inclined  to 
turn  their  men  over  to  me,  if  the  Colonel  agrees,  instead  of 
starting  separate  classes.  One  of  them  had  been  on  a 
trip  to  the  mountains  once  with  Uncle  Frank,  who  had 
“ made  the  mountains  live  for  him,”  he  said. 

To-day  we  had  a quiet  morning  getting  things  in 
order. 

* Marguerite  was  allowed  to  live  at  Etaples  on  her  return  from  leave. 
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December  15th,  1918. 

I seem  to  have  had  a very  busy  and  somewhat  distracting 
week,  and  at  the  end  to  have  very  little  to  tell  ! I’ve  been 
getting  new  classes  fixed  up — Citizenship,  another  French 
class,  and  elocution  start  this  week,  and  Latin  and  my  new 
literature  course  began  last  Tuesday,  also  one  on  the  writing 
of  English. 

I have  finished  making  up  my  class  registers  to  end  of 
November — a long  job — have  checked  through  most  of 
the  library  and  written  countless  postcards  for  overdue 
books.  Then  I have  had  a door  made  between  the  library 
and  class-room,  enrolled  lots  of  men  for  classes,  finished 
picture  hanging  and  done  many  other  odd  jobs.  Just  when 
all  seemed  to  be  going  well  came  the  bomb-shell  of  Paul’s 
departure,  which  leaves  three  classes  teacherless.  On  the 
same  day  I lost  my  Greek,  Latin  and  French  teachers,  so 
had  six  classes  to  supply.  It  is  really  rather  distracting, 
but  I hope  I shall  be  fixed  up  shortly.  I shall  take  the 
literature  class  myself  this  week,  drop  it  for  Christmas, 
and  then  see  whether  I can  get  anyone  competent  to  help 
or  whether  I can  continue  it,  which  I should  like  to  do  if 
possible.  Paul  gave  a delightfully  introductory  lecture  : 
the  best  he  had  done — so  we  are  correspondingly  sorry  to 
lose  him.  Certainly  I shall  miss  his  help  with  classes. 
Now  we  hear  all  teachers  are  to  be  released  at  once,  which 
means  constant  difficulty  over  classes,  I fear,  and  for  me 
personally  the  probable  loss  of  men  who  are  invaluable  in 
every  way.  However,  it  may  not  happen  yet,  and  it  is  no 
good  worrying  in  advance. 

One  day  Auntie  and  I had  Lady  Benson  and  some  others 
to  tea,  and  it  was  very  pleasant. 

I am  much  amused  at  the  success  of  the  “ Writing  of 
English  ” class.  It  is  really  the  old  “ Grammar  and 
Composition  ” revived,  but  the  latter  name  savoured  too 
much  of  ignorance,  and  there  were  never  more  than  two 
or  three  men  at  it.  I had  a brain-wave  about  changing 
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the  title,  with  the  result  that  it  blossomed  into  a flourishing 
class  of  ten  ! . . . 

One  day  I scribbled  down  what  I could  remember  of  my 
occupations  since  morning,  and,  though  it  is  not  an  interest- 
ing list,  you  may  like  to  see  it  as  a specimen.  At  breakfast 
met  a new  educational  worker — rather  lost.  Took  her  to 
see  about  luggage,  etc.  Visited  bookstore  for  paste,  new 
books.  Took  new  worker  to  see  education  people.  Handed 
in  enrolment  forms  for  Central  School  classes.  Wrote  a 
letter.  Saw  Y.M.  man  and  French  joiner  about  new  door. 
Went  to  stores  for  notepaper.  Walked  to  Hut  with  new 
worker,  put  her  au  fait  with  educational  arrangements, 
showed  her  round  Hut.  Got  a man  to  open  library  mean- 
while. Tidied  library  and  class-room,  chalked  up  day’s 
classes  and  notices,  issued  books,  paper,  etc.  Had  a long 
talk  with  a man  on  social  questions  and  politics.  (He 
asked  me  when  I was  going  to  stand  for  Parliament  !) 
Checked  600  books.  Had  dinner,  waiting  on  relatives  of 
wounded.  Rested  for  quarter-of-an-hour.  Had  half-an- 
hour’s  walk.  Checked  more  books.  Bookstore  man  came 
to  tea,  and  I showed  him  library  and  persuaded  him  to  take , 
a class  in  elocution.  Enrolled  men  for  classes.  Got  out 
registers.  Hunted  for  a man  to  play  for  mid-week  service. 
Sewed  on  Corporal’s  stripes.  Issued  books  and  papers, 
answered  many  miscellaneous  questions,  and  had  a talk  on 
demobilisation  and  its  effect  on  classes.  Walked  home. 

I think  I missed  a lot  of  details,  but  it’s  a rough  outline  ! 
I usually  have  a less  strenuous  afternoon. 

December  22nd , 1918. 

We’ve  begun  Christmas  here  already  with  a party  to-day, 
to  which  Auntie  had  eight  delightful  Canadian  boys.  She 
laughs  because  she  says  all  her  pet  men  are  so  young,  and 
that  mine  are  nearly  all  comparatively  ancient ! We  had 
a huge  spread  and  a Christmas  tree,  and  afterwards  played 
games,  and  it  was  great  fun.  The  first  arrived  about 
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4.15,  and  they  didn’t  leave  till  nearly  9.30,  so  I feel  slightly 
jaded  ! I’ve  had  a full  week,  but  somehow  events  don’t 
seem  to  lend  themselves  to  interesting  writing,  and  I am 
afraid  my  letters  are  rather  dull.  I had  a good  literature 
class  on  Tuesday,  and  the  men  certainly  stood  a rather 
difficult  subject — lyrics  from  1200-1500 — remarkably  well. 
I’ve  had  great  agitations  about  French  teachers,  but  now 

hope  all  four  classes  are  fixed  up.  is  the  limit, 

though.  He  simply  doesn’t  apply  for  teachers,  and  I am 
not  (officially)  allowed  to  do  so  direct,  so  I very  nearly  got 
left.  In  one  case,  however,  I so  put  the  “ wind-up  ” 
him  by  frequent  telephonings  that  he  ended  by  sending 
three  teachers  for  one  class  ! The  men  have  been  putting 
finishing  touches  to  my  library  this  week — one  stained  the 
doors  and  bookcases,  another  re-arranged  the  lights,  and 
so  on.  We’ve  been  buying  holly  and  mistletoe — the  market 
is  full  of  huge  bunches — to  decorate  the  Hut.  One  day 
two  of  the  men  photographed  the  library  ; I hope  it  will  be 
good.  We’re  busy  now  tying  up  Christmas  presents  in 
coloured  paper  ; the  700  diaries  we  are  not  wrapping,  but 
w'e  have  about  1,100  other  articles,  and  I don’t  know  how 
we  shall  get  through.  I’ve  posted  off  my  own  to  men  up 
the  line,  but  have  not  touched  those  that  are  to  be  given 
here.  I meant  to  drop  classes  for  Christmas  week,  but 
except  for  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  men 
asked  to  continue.  When  I asked  if  they  would  like  to  drop 
the  Shakespeare,  one  said  : “ I don’t  see  why  we  should 
miss  a pleasure  because  it’s  Christmas  week  ! ” We  had 
such  a good  discussion  on  “ Richard  II.”  on  Friday.  I 
enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  Yesterday  a nice  man,  wrho  used 
to  come  to  my  classes  and  has  now  got  a commission,  came 
to  see  me,  and  ask  me  to  a party  at  his  Mess  on  Christmas 
Eve,  but  I don’t  care  to  leave  the  Hut  that  day.  He’s  an 
interesting  man,  and  has  just  been  made  a Liveryman  of 
the  City  of  London.  He’s  very  keen  on  old  things,  from 
City  Guilds  to  folk-dancing ! 
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Yesterday  I was  asked  to  see  an  exhibition  (not  on  view 
publicly)  of  50  official  paintings  done  for  the  R.A.M.C. 
Museum  by  a sergeant  in  the  R.A.M.C.  (You  observe  the 
subtle  distinction — a clergyman  or  doctor’s  professional 
standing  is  recognised  by  a Commission — an  artist  who  is 
to  put  the  war  on  record  becomes  a sergeant,  and  a teacher, 
whatever  his  qualifications,  is  “ honoured  ” by  the  offer 
of  a corporal’s  stripes).  The  pictures  were  most  interesting.  I 
had  an  interesting  talk  with  a man  who  has  been  a prisoner  for 
three-and-a-half  years — he  worked  in  the  mines  at  Giessen. 
The  men  were  not  released,  but  broke  loose  on  December 
1 2th,  when  they  heard  the  British  were  in  Cologne.  They 
walked  ninety  kilometres,  trading  anything  they  had  for 
food,  and  were  then  picked  up  and  sent  down  the  line  by 
car  and  train.  One  man  borrowed  five  francs  to  register 
a parcel  home,  and  later  asked  if  he  might  delay  payment  for 
a few  days.  Of  course  I said  yes.  Just  as  I was  going 
that  evening  he  rushed  in,  in  great  delight,  to  show  me  two 
charming  little  dolls  for  his  children — he  couldn’t  have  got 
them  without  my  loan,  and  yet  in  civil  life  he  is  an  artist, 
and  comfortably  off  ! It  must  be  very  galling  for  these' 
men  to  be  so  dependent  on  “ pay-day.” 

Our  room  looks  so  pretty,  with  its  decorations  of  holly 
and  mistletoe  and  flags.  We  have  put  sprigs  of  both  over 
mother’s  photo  and  grandmamma’s,  and  to-day  we  showed 
them  to  the  boys,  and  told  them  how  mother  had  made  the 
bags  for  their  Christmas.  They  played  the  maddest  pranks  : 
in  the  donkey-game  they  would  move  the  donkey  after  the 
man  had  been  blindfolded,  or  open  the  door  so  that  it 
covered  the  place  on  the  wall,  and  so  on.  Madame  and  the 
old  woman  next  door  laughed  till  they  nearly  wept,  and 
said  it  was  the  first  laugh  they  had  had  for  four  years.  I 
foresee  a wild  whirl  for  the  next  few  days.  Presents  and 
decorations  will  fill  every  spare  minute  to-morrow  and 
Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  we  have  a service,  and  free  tea 
and  cakes,  etc.  Then  the  tree  and  presents  from  5-6.30, 
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and  then  a sing-song  with  the  words  thrown  on  a screen 
for  all  to  see  and  join  in.  . . It’s  lovely  to  think  of  being  all 
together  this  time  next  year. 

December  2 6th,  1918. 

I want,  if  I can  squeeze  time  this  morning,  to  tell  you 
about  Christmas  Day  while  it  is  still  fresh  in  my  memory. 
I started  it  very  early,  for  it  was  midnight  and  more  before 

1 got  to  bed,  after  the  Christmas  Eve  party  at  the  Army 
Ordnance  Corps  mess — so  I was  able,  legitimately,  to  open 
those  tantalising  letters  which  arrived  a week  ago,  and  read 
your  loving  messages  before  I went  to  sleep.  I woke  up  to 
a glorious  morning,  with  a little  moon  still  shining,  and  a 
pink  glow  in  the  sky.  Auntie  and  I had  breakfast  with 
Madame  Courtois,  who  provided  a great  spread — sardines 
and  real  butter,  and  a tin  of  fruit  ! On  the  way  here  I got 
a baby  Christmas  tree  for  my  counter.  At  9.30  we  had  a 
very  nice  little  service,  then  began  the  whirl.  All  were  very 
pleased  with  my  presents.  I opened  the  library,  but  there 
was  little  doing  except  talking  to  the  men.  Just  before 

2 I was  with  Lady  Cooper  at  the  urns,  when  some  Tommies 
brought  in  nine  French  soldiers,  and  they  all  sat  down  to- 
gether and  had  buns  and  cocoa.  W e had  a very  good  dinner 
— turkey  and  plum  pudding,  actually,  and  crackers  and 
dessert  and  coffee  ; but  we  were  in  a great  hurry,  as  there 
was  much  to  do.  All  afternoon  we  piled  crackers,  presents, 
and  food,  buttered  currant  loaves,  etc.  I slipped  out  for 
a few  minutes  before  tea.  It  was  a perfect  day ; in  the 
morning,  as  I came  along,  there  was  a wonderful  haze  over 
the  river,  and  the  trees  on  the  other  side  were  shadowy 
and  beautiful  in  a shining  mist.  After  tea,  we  all  went  into 
the  Hut,  and  the  men  lined  up  in  an  endless  queue.  As 
they  passed  the  counter  they  got  a Christmas  card  and  a 
cracker  from  Mr.  Webster,  a beautiful  little  diary  and  a 
choice  of  about  five  other  things  from  Lady  Cooper,  then 
plum-cake,  then  a mincepie,  and  a cake  from  me,  Christmas 
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pudding  from  Mary  Porritt,  and  a cup  of  tea  ! The  Hut 
was  gaily  decorated  with  flags  and  paper  garlands  and  holly, 
and  hung  with  very  large  Chinese  lanterns.  It  looked  so 
pretty,  and  I wish  you  could  have  seen  it  as  the  men  filed 
along  one  side,  past  the  counter  and  a big  Christmas  tree, 
and  then  out  into  the  Hall,  where  every  chair  and  table  was 
soon  filled,  and  the  spaces  in  between  packed  with  standing 
men . . They  were  all  frightfully  pleased.  Heaps  said  it 
was  their  best  Christmas  in  France,  and  thanked  us  for 
making  them  so  happy.  It  was  specially  lovely  talking  to 
ex-prisoners.  I don’t  know  how  many  hundreds  of  times 
I said  “ Merry  Christmas,”  or  “ Blighty  this  time  next 
year,”  but  I shook  hands  with  800  men  or  so,  and  handed 
out  pies  and  cakes  to  far  more  ! The  distribution  of  presents 
with  an  accompaniment  of  good  wishes  and  replies  of  “ the 
same  to  you,  and  many  of  them,”  in  accents  ranging  from 
Scotch  to  Australian,  and  from  Canadian  to  broad  Cockney, 
went  on  for  two  hours  steadily,  before  the  numbers  slackened 
sufficiently  to  allow  a sing-song  to  be  started.  The  words 
of  popular  songs  were  thrown  on  the  screen,  so  that  all 
could  join  in,  and  they  nearly  raised  the  roof  with  “ Plrnm 
and  Apple,”  “ Samoa,”  and  heaps  of  other  favourites. 
Between  the  songs  there  were  Bairnsfather  pictures,  which 
were  greeted  with  shouts  of  laughter.  It  was  most  hilarious. 
Lots  of  the  men  put  on  the  caps  from  their  crackers,  and  all 
were  beaming,  and  so  good-tempered.  I sat  on  the  counter 
and  watched  for  a while,  and  then  went  to  the  library. 
Lots  of  the  men  came  in  to  talk,  and  many  sat  reading  and 
writing  at  the  little  tables.  One  of  the  men  had  been  to  the 
woods  one  morning,  and  brought  me  an  armful  of  ivy, 
which  we  twined  round  the  beams,  and  I had  got  lots  of 
holly  and  mistletoe  in  the  market.  We  nailed  big  branches 
over  the  bookcases,  and  hung  holly  and  paper  garlands 
from  the  beams.  Mother’s  “ Merry  Christmas  ” was 
slung  across  the  centre,  and  I had  big  pots  of  holly  and  white 
jonquils  on  the  counter,  and  my  gay  little  tree.  The  electric 
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lights  are  all  fixed  now,  and  the  orange  shades  give  such  a 
pretty  soft  light.  My  orange  curtains  were  drawn,  and 
you  can’t  imagine  a more  cosy  room.  It  is  much  the 
prettiest  corner  of  the  Hut,  tho’  I say  it  as  shouldn’t ! 
After  a while  I opened  the  door  to  the  Quiet  Room,  and  put 
the  tree  inside,  so  that  there  was  a background  of  darkness 
for  the  candles  and  star,  and  later  we  put  the  tree  on  the 
counter,  and  turned  out  the  library  lights  for  a minute. 
The  men  loved  it  all,  and  called  it  “ the  entrance  to  fairy- 
land.” All  this  time  lots  of  late  comers  were  arriving  for 
food  and  presents.  We  gave  away  16  huge  plum-cakes 
(54  slices  in  each),  enormous  trays  full  of  buttered  currant 
loaf,  about  1,000  mince  pies,  a large  boilerful  of  plum- 
pudding, about  800  small  cakes,  and  I don’t  know  how 
many  urn-fulls  of  tea.  Everything  went  so  smoothly, 
and  everyone  was  blissfully  happy.  It  really  was  a beautiful 
day.  Afterwards  I walked  down  and  met  auntie,  who  will 
write  you  of  her  splendid  day  at  the  Hut,  and  we  went  to 
bed  tired,  but  exceedingly  pleased  with  life.  . . 

December  30 th,  1918. 

I expect  this  will  be  my  last  1918  diary  letter.  Let’s  hope 
there  won’t  be  need  of  many  in  1919  for  any  of  us,  and  that 
the  year  will  be  a happy  one  because  it  brings  us  all  together 
again. 

...  I must  just  tell  you  about  yesterday,  and  then  run 
to  the  library.  I had  a walk  in  the  early  afternoon,  then 
returned  to  prepare  my  party.  I had  eight  men,  and  it 
was  a great  success.  The  table  was  very  pretty,  with  paper 
serviettes  and  sprigs  of  holly  at  each  plate,  holly  in  my  silver 
bowl  in  the  centre,  and  lots  of  cake,  sandwiches,  jelly, 
custard,  and  tinned  fruit  and  crackers.  We  had  tea,  then 
cleared  away,  and  brought  in  the  wee  tree,  and  the  men  all 
hunted  for  their  presents,  which  were  hidden  about  the 
room.  Then  we  played  the  tailless  donkey  game  with 
great  success  and  much  laughter.  The  men  fooled  beauti- 
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fully.  Afterwards  we  had  dumb  charades,  and  then  the 
£<  ha-ha  ” game,  which  reduced  us  to  helpless  mirth  and 
sent  me  off  into  peals  ! I was  awfully  pleased  that  it  went 
so  well,  for  Auntie  thinks  my  men  so  staid  and  solemn  that 
I was  glad  to  show  they  could  be  foolish  too.  You  should 
have  seen  my  two  R.Q.M.S.  disporting  themselves  at  dumb 
crambo.  . . . 

January  $th,  1919. 

...  I feel  as  if  my  letters  were  dreadfully  dull  these 
days — partly,  I suppose,  because  I’ve  got  so  used  to  life  out 
here  that  things  don’t  strike  me  as  new  and  worth  putting 
on  record — and  partly  because  the  days  get  blurred  into 
each  other,  and  each  is  filled  with  small  happenings  which 
slip  my  memory  even  by  the  end  of  the  day,  when  I come 
to  note  events  in  my  diary. 

I’ve  had  a walk  nearly  every  afternoon  this  week,  in  spite 
of  awful  weather.  To-day  I went  a long  walk  in  the  woods, 
so  I feel  I have  done  quite  well  in  the  way  of  exercise. 

On  New  Year’s  Day  I had  a very  pleasant  tea  at  auntie’s 
Hut,  and  met  some  of  the  Canadian  officers  she  knows. 

This  place  is  full  of  wild  rumours  about  demobilisation, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  will  happen.  All  teachers 
are  expecting  to  go  in  a few  days,  so  I don’t  know  what  will 
happen  to  my  classes,  unless  I can  replace  Army  teachers  by 
Y.Ms. — but  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  classes  themselves 
will  go.  I think  everything  is  going  to  move  more  rapidly 
than  we  thought  while  the  War  was  still  on  ; certainly 
demobilisation  is  not  going  to  give  the  big  chance  for  edu- 
cational work  that  was  promised — the  men  will  mostly  be 
moving  too  rapidly,  and  those  who  are  not  find  it  hard  to 
settle  down  to  regular  work,  as  they  are  always  hoping  to 
go  before  long.  At  present,  numbers  are  very  good,  but 
this  week  I have  lost  several  of  my  oldest  students,  and  more 
will  go  almost  daily,  I expect.  The  R.Q.M.S.,  who  has  not 
missed  a Literature  or  Shakespeare  class  since  March  (he  is 
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the  man  who  left  school  at  eleven,  and  was  reintroduced  to 
books  by  reading  Shakespeare  when  he  was  26),  went 
yesterday,  and  another  man  who  has  not  missed  a class 
since  August  has  also  gone.  . . . 

Yesterday  I had  a very  touching  gift  for  the  library.  I 
don’t  know  whether  I told  you  that  Mr.  Marshall  chose  my 
rose-bowl  when  he  was  on  leave.  It  appears  that  he  paid 
for  it,  and  was  to  get  the  money  when  he  came  back  here. 
After  his  death  his  father  wrote  saying  that  he  did  not  want 
the  money,  and  asking  the  committee  of  the  fund  for  the 
bowl  to  use  it  in  some  way  to  help  with  the  work  which  had 
given  such  pleasure  to  his  son  (Mr.  Marshall  used  to  help 
in  the  library  a lot).  Yesterday  they  told  me  of  this  wish, 
and  said  they  had  decided  to  ask  me  to  choose  £5  worth 
of  reference  books,  for  the  library  while  I am  in  it,  and  to 
keep  for  myself  afterwards.  This  is  not  all  the  money,  but 
as  they  do  not  want  me  to  know  how  much  the  bowl  cost 
they  are  sending  the  balance  for  a wreath  for  Mr.  Marshall. 
The  reason  they  want  me  to  have  the  books  ultimately  is 
that  they  think  the  libraries  will  be  scattered  to  the  four 
winds,  and  they  do  not  want  this  gift  to  go  with  the  rest. 
It’s  difficult  to  know  what  books  to  get.  Perhaps  Dad  can 
help.  I’m  so  sleepy,  and  don’t  think  there’s  any  more  news, 
so  I’ll  to  bed. 

January  12  th,  1919. 

I’m  afraid  my  birthday  letter  to  Dad  was  rather  full  of 
gloom.  I wrote  it  when  my  work  seemed  to  be  collapsing, 
but  somehow  or  other  I have  pulled  things  together  a bit, 
and  from  starting  the  week  minus  ten  teachers,  have  now 
only  two  places  to  fill,  and  have  also  got  a set  of  daily 
classes  started.  My  own  opinion  is  that  daily  classes  are 
the  only  thing  now.  If  a man  comes  to  the  base  and  expects 
to  stay  only  for  a week  or  two,  it  is  useless  for  him  to  join  a 
class  which  meets  only  once  or  twice  a week,  whereas  he  can 
get  something  out  of  a course  of  twelve  lessons  in  a fortnight. 
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I will  send  you  the  printed  poster  which  includes  my 
classes.  You  will  see  it  does  not  give  details  of  the  evening 
ones,  but  still  it  is  a better  advertisement  than  I have  ever 
yet  got  out  of  the  Y.M.,  and  looks  quite  imposing  ! The 
Assistant  declares  that  they  still  intend  to  give  me  three 
new  rooms,  and,  of  course,  if  the  classes  meet  daily  I can 
make  use  of  them — but  if  only  I could  have  had  them  when 
the  need  was  pressing,  six  or  eight  months  ago  ! . . . 

As  you  may  imagine,  I’ve  had  a very  hectic  week — 
starting  every  day  with  the  problem  of  finding  teachers  for 
the  night’s  classes.  There  are  now  a number  of  Y.M. 
teachers,  but  they  all  teach  the  same  subjects  (English, 
French,  and  Elementary  Mathematics),  and  there  isn’t  one 
for  commercial  subjects,  which  are  tremendously  in  demand. 
I’ve  managed  to  carry  on  somehow  with  these  classes,  but 
solely  by  pulling  every  string  I could  find,  and  getting  hold 
of  men  myself,  and  they  can  only  be  regarded  as  stop-gaps. 
One  day  the  new  Education  Officer  came  to  see  the  Hut, 
and  seemed  pleased  with  my  arrangements,  and  especially 
with  my  advertisements  (Jean’s  poster,  two  notice-boards 
with  time-tables,  syllabi  (?)  etc.,  and  a large  blackboard 
with  the  day’s  classes  written  on  it).  We  have  been  very 
busy  getting  things  as  straight  as  possible  in  the  library, 
making  out  new  class  registers  and  enrolment  cards,  etc.,  etc. 

The  nice  R.E.  man  who  never  misses  Literature  or 
Shakespeare  is  also  going  very  shortly.  He  will  be  the  last 
of  my  old  group.  However,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  things  go  when  a constant  stream  of  new  men  pass 
through  the  Hut,  which  is  what  is  likely  to  happen  now,  I 
think.  . . . I’ve  met  several  interesting  men — one  is  an 
artist  who  does  beautiful  plaques  in  plasticine,  and  then 
casts  them.  He  wants  to  do  me,  and  may  perhaps  come 
and  make  a sketch  to  model  from.  Then  a nice  R.A.M.C. 
Corporal,  who  lived  on  Coe  Fen,  behind  Peterhouse,  has 
turned  up.  We  made  each  other  quite  homesick  for 
Cambridge  ! Another  man  had  just  come  back  from  a trip 
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to  Germany  with  an  ambulance  train.  He  had  been  much 
impressed  by  the  cleanness  of  the  streets.  Do  you 
remember  Dresden  ? Apparently  the  Germans  are  now 
more  than  polite  ! I saw  a German  train  passing  here  the 
other  day.  It  had  German  notices  on  the  trucks,  and  our 
men  had  added  plentiful  remarks  in  chalk,  such  as  : — 
“ Cologne  to  Boulogne — (Un)limited  Express.  Three  days 
and  three  nights.”  “ Not  so  long.  . . followed  by  a list 
of  the  stations  passed.  And  “ We  are  going  to  Boulogne 
like  Hell  ” ! The  one  thing  that  really  upsets  our  Jerry 
prisoners  is  to  see  these  trains.  I suppose  it  brings  home 
their  defeat  in  a concrete  form. 

Some  of  the  Chinese  have  been  past  our  Hut  this  week. 
It  really  is  comical  to  see  them  with  bundles  of  all  kinds — 
some  slung  on  sticks,  some  in  linen  bags — hats,  wash-basins, 
etc.,  tied  on  at  all  angles,  and  the  weirdest  mix-up  of 
uniform.  The  fishermen  seem  to  be  getting  busy  again. 
Yesterday  as  I walked  to  the  Hut  great  nets  were  hung  out 
of  top  windows,  and  in  one  house  a net  was  being  lowered 
from  the  window  to  a cart  below.  . . • 

January  igth , 1919. 

I’ve  had  a hectic  sort  of  week — beginning  with  a Monday 
on  which  I was  on  the  go  from  9.45  to  8.15.  The  poster 
about  classes  brought  a flood  of  men — it  took  me  one-and-a- 
half  hours’  hard  writing  to  do  their  enrolment  forms, 
and  my  one  classroom  was  packed  to  overflowing.  I knew 

it  would  happen,  but  would  not  listen  to  reason 

and  wait  till  the  new  rooms  were  built.  Of  course,  I was 
very  glad  the  new  classes  were  such  a success — but,  alas,  it 
was  short-lived.  After  five  days,  the  field  ambulance, 
which  formed  the  vast  bulk  of  the  members,  left  here,  and 
yesterday  the  classes  averaged  one  to  five  members,  as 
against  over  20  the  rest  of  the  week  ! The  new  classrooms 
are  partly  built,  but  I fear  all  this  work  will  be  so  transitory 
that  the  labour  of  organising  it  will  be  the  only  constant 
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factor.  However,  things  may  settle  down  after  a bit, 
and  it’s  worth  trying.  The  sudden  departure  of  teachers 
is  my  worst  bugbear.  . . . On  three  nights  this  week  I 
have  hardly  been  in  the  library  at  all.  I’ve  had  so  much  to 
see  to,  and  so  much  worry  over  teachers  who  didn’t  turn 
up,  and  whose  places  had  to  be  supplied  at  the  last  second, 
and  from  my  own  resources.  I realised  it  was  too  much 
work,  and  that  new  rooms  would  only  add  to  it,  so  have 
applied  for  an  assistant  to  help  run  the  classes.  Lady 
Cooper  is  backing  me  up  in  this.  She  goes  on  leave  to- 
morrow, and  we  shall  miss  her  greatly,  but  she  badly  needs 
a rest. 

The  weather  has  cheered  up.  Yesterday  was  glorious, 
and  Joan  and  I went  and  sniffed  spring  in  the  air  among  the 
woods  and  on  the  sand  dunes,  with  a brilliant  blue  sky  over- 
head. And  to-day  we  went  to  the  woods  and  actually 
found  some  fat  daffodil  buds ! I don’t  know  that  anything 
much  else  has  happened.  Our  aim  in  life  at  present  is  to 
get  someone  to  take  us  up  the  line  for  a day.  . . 

January  2 6th,  1919. 

I’m  not  going  to  write  much,  for  I’m  exceedingly  sleepy, 
and  stupid  with  a nasty  cold,  but  anyway  I don’t  think 
there’s  much  news.  . . . The  artist  began  a sketch  of  me  in 
oils,  to  model  the  plaque  from,  but  now  he  is  getting  de- 
mobilised, so  may  not  even  be  able  to  finish  the  sketch. 
I’ve  had  several  jolly  walks — the  weather  has  been  much 
better,  and  we’ve  had  some  bright  sunshine.  I was  taken  to 
see  the  X-ray  room  at  the  hospital  on  Wednesday.  It  was 
very  interesting.  A Boche  was  assisting  there — such  a 
bright-faced  boy,  wearing  the  Iron  Cross.  He  was  very 
pleased  to  talk  German  ! 

We’re  getting  flooded  with  new  Y.M.  teachers — so  stupid 
when  there  is  little  to  do.  I’ve  never  known  the  Hut  so 
empty,  and  it’s  the  same  everywhere.  All  the  morning 
classes  which  started  with  such  a flourish  have  collapsed, 
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the  men  having  moved  elsewhere.  All  the  same,  some 
things  are  encouraging.  One  man  asked  me  for  a list  of 
books  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a library.  He  said  he  had 
never  read  anything  but  technical  books — and  Shakespeare  ! 
— but  that  my  literature  class  made  him  determined  to  go  on 
with  the  subject,  and  take  up  Workers’  Educational  Associa- 
tion classes  if  they  were  available  in  his  town.  Last  night 
I was  talking  to  a man  about  demobilisation,  and  he  said 
that  he  was  not  making  any  effort  to  get  home,  as  he 
wanted  to  “ do  a bit  of  swotting,”  and  found  the  classes 
so  useful.  And  I’ve  just  had  a letter  from  a man  who  came 
to  a number  of  classes,  asking  me  to  certify  that  he  attended 
before  attendance  cards  were  issued,  as  his  ability  to  prove 
this  would  decide  whether  he  would  get  a Government 
grant,  and  also  whether  he  would  be  admitted  to  a Uni- 
versity without  an  entrance  exam.  He  wants  to  take  up 
medicine.  This  request  makes  me  feel  repaid  for  all  the 
careful  register  of  classes  I have  kept.  Now  I can  tell 
exactly  how  many  attendances  any  man  has  made  in  any 
subject,  and  in  this  case  it  will  mean  an  immense  amount. 
The  man  says  “ If  it  were  not  for  the  Walton  Hut,  one  can 
easily  see  the  hopeless  plight  I should  be  in.” 

This  afternoon  the  portrait  painter  came  again  for  a 
sitting.  I’ve  spent  most  of  the  rest  of  the  time  over  my 
next  lecture,  and  have  lots  to  do  to  it  yet.  I’m  still  going 
on  with  the  lyric  course,  but  it’s  hard  to  be  so  enthusiastic 
with  strange  men,  who  will  probably  move  before  the 
following  week.  I have  only  one  of  the  old  class  left  now, 
and  he  expects  to  go  soon.  But  of  course  I do  really  rejoice 
with  them  at  getting  home.  Don’t  think  I am  selfish 
enough  not  to  want  that  for  them  ! 

February  2nd , 1919. 

I had  the  most  exciting  time  on  Tuesday.  I had  a ride 
in  a tank  ! ! On  Monday  I heard  that  the  Education  Officer 
was  going  out  to  see  the  Tank  Colonel  about  classes  for 
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his  men,  and  he  offered  to  take  me  with  him.  So  on 
Tuesday  morning  he  and  I and  the  Y.M.  education  man 
set  out  in  great  state  in  an  Army  car.  It  was  a gorgeous 
day,  light  snow  on  the  ground,  and  quite  a lot  of  sun — far 
the  best  day  this  week,  which  has  been  dull  and  very  cold. 
The  place  is  about  eight  miles  away.  When  we  got  there 
we  talked  education  for  a bit,  and  then  Colonel  McClintock 
invited  me  to  go  for  a ride  in  his  pet  tank.  We  were  really 
supposed  to  go  to  several  other  places,  and  get  back  for 
lunch,  but  the  Y.M.  was  keen  too,  so  we  said  yes,  and 
started  off  to  the  tank  park,  where  about  60  of  them  were 
lying  with  big  tarpaulins  over  them.  It  was  very  cold, 
and  at  first  our  tank  kept  stopping,  but  after  a bit  it  got 
going,  and  we  lumbered  up  sandhills,  reared  up  in  the  air, 
and  plumped  across  the  space  to  the  next  one,  rolled  over 
little  streams,  and  through  swampy  bits,  bundled  into  a 
little  wood,  and  just  put  the  nose  of  the  tank  against  two 
trees,  which  fell  before  us  so  easily  that  we  didn’t  feel  as 
if  we  were  running  over  anything,  and  finally  slid  gently 
back  into  the  tank’s  place  in  the  park  ! It  was  most  extra- 
ordinary how  little  motion  there  was.  You  could  see 
the  nose  rearing  up  in  front  of  you,  or  plunging  downhill, 
but  it  all  felt  like  smooth  going.  I cannot  imagine  how 
the  men  can  stand  the  atmosphere,  though,  when  it  is 
closed  up.  Even  with  it  open  the  fumes  were  horrid — and 
in  a battle,  with  gas  from  German  shells,  and  the  heat  and 
smoke  from  the  tank  guns  added,  it  must  be  unendurable. 
The  Colonel  told  me  that  the  crew  was  generally  half 
unconscious  after  six  to  eight  hours,  but  that  on  October 
20th,  1918,  his  tanks  were  in  action  for  16  hours  on  end  ! 

By  the  time  we  got  back  it  was  nearly  one  o’clock,  but 
the  Colonel  was  very  anxious  to  show  me  his  museum, 
and  offered  to  send  me  home  afterwards  if  I would  stay, 
so  the  others  went  without  me.  I had  lunch  in  the  Mess, 
which  was  a new  and  amusing  experience,  and  then  the 
Colonel  took  me  over  a very  interesting  museum  of  every- 
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thing  connected  with  tanks  and  anti-tank  devices  ; showed 
me  how  the  tank  guns  worked,  and  so  on.  Then  he  said 
I must  see  a whippet,  so  he  ’phoned  for  one,  and  after  a 
while  it  came  puffing  up  the  road,  and  stopped  in  front  of 
H.Q.  It  was  certainly  an  unwieldy  kind  of  vehicle,  and 
it  seemed  odd  to  ask  for  it  as  naturally  as  one  would  for  a 
taxi ! We  got  in  and  trundled  briskly  down  the  road — 
it  goes  much  more  quickly  than  the  big  tanks — and  then  the 
Colonel’s  car  picked  us  up  and  took  me  back  to  the  Hut. 
I had  tea  before  we  left  H.Q.,  and  saw  a lot  of  maps,  etc. 
The  Colonel  is  very  interesting — he  is  a cavalryman  really, 
but  has  spent  this  war  first  in  command  of  an  infantry 
battalion,  and  then  of  tanks.  He  comes  from  the  south 
of  Ireland.  He  says  he  will  take  me  up  the  line,  and  I 
hope  that  he  will,  for  I’m  dying  to  go,  but  I shan’t  believe 
it  till  it  actually  happens.  You  never  know  how  much 
people  really  mean  what  they  say.  Anyhow  he  told  me  I 
could  bring  auntie  and  Joan  to  see  the  tanks,  and  yesterday 
he  called  at  the  Hut  and  brought  me  a shell-case.  By  sheer 
bad  luck  I had  gone  to  hear  a lecture,  so  missed  him. 

The  rest  of  the  week  has  been  more  or  less  uneventful. 
The  artist  had  a final  go  at  my  picture  before  he  was  de- 
mobilised. It’s  a pity  he  couldn’t  quite  finish  it,  as  it  is 
decidedly  promising.  I spent  one  day  in  bed,  trying  to 
get  rid  of  my  cold,  which,  however,  still  persists,  though 
it’s  not  so  bad  now.  Classes  continue  to  dwindle — the 
last  of  my  old  group  goes  to-day,  and  even  my  W.A.A.C.s 
are  leaving  this  base  in  all  probability  ! It’s  a farce  to  see 
the  new  classrooms  going  up.  Gipsy  Smith  has  been  here, 
and  one  night  he  gave  a splendid  address,  mainly  on  the 
need  for  religious  unity  and  tolerance.  He  said  we  should 
be  willing  to  allow  a man  to  keep  anything  in  his  religion 
which  helped  him,  but  not  to  think  that  ours  was  the  only 
possible  creed.  44  If  a man  says  to  me : 4 My  church 
is  the  church,’  ” he  said,  44  I feel  like  saying  : 4 You  might 
just  as  well  fill  a bath-tub  with  water  and  say  : this  is  the 
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ocean  ’ ” ! He  spoke  a lot  of  his  experiences  up  the  line, 
and  how,  in  general,  men  are  more  broad-minded  and  less 
trivial  up  there,  and  told  the  story  of  a Roman  Catholic 
boy,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  no-man’s  land,  and 
cried  out  for  a priest  and  a crucifix.  There  was  no  priest 
near,  and  it  was  the  Jewish  padre  who  crawled  out  to  him, 
and  held  a crucifix  before  his  eyes  till  he  died.  Wasn’t 
that  fine  ? 

Then  he  spoke  of  the  religion  of  service,  and  of  what  a 
chance  we  had  out  here  to  show  it.  Apropos  of  the 
difference  between  that  and  the  kind  of  religion  which 
some  people  try  to  stuff  down  the  men’s  throats,  he  told 
us  of  a certain  Hut  where  a lady  was  pouring  out  coffee 
for  a crowd  of  cold,  wet  soldiers.  One  of  the  workers  came 
up  in  the  middle  and  told  her  to  stop,  so  that  they  might 
have  a “ word  with  Jesus.”  She  pointed  out  that  the 
men  were  longing  for  a hot  drink,  but  he  kept  on  requesting 
her  to  close  down,  until  one  bright  young  soldier  turned  to 
him  and  said  : “ She’s  putting  Jesus  in  the  coffee,  sir  ! ” 
I expect  that  worker  was  one  of  the  many  “ all  preach  and 
no  practice  ” kind,  and  it’s  amazing  how  the  men  distinguish 
them  from  the  other  kind  in  a moment. 

Well,  I don’t  think  there’s  any  more  news.  The  Hut 
is  very  slack,  but  I’ve  been  busy  with  monthly  returns,  and 
many  odd  jobs.  . . Now  I must  get  on  with  my  next  lecture. 
. . . Auntie  has  gone  to  Arras  for  the  day  with  friends. 
Lucky  people  that  they  are.  Joan  and  I are  going  somehow 
even  if  we  have  to  lorry-hop  all  the  way  ! 

Marguerite  wrote  no  more  letters  from  France. 
The  last  entry  in  her  diary  is,  “ Finished  checking 
subject  catalogue  of  library.”  All  was  in  order, 
and  her  work  was  done. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  February  5th,  her  cold 
became  worse,  and  the  next  day  she  was  taken  in  an 
ambulance  to  the  hospital.  There,  in  spite  of  the 
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tenderest  care  and  the  most  skilled  advice,  Sir  John 
Bradford  being  called  in  in  consultation,  influenza 
developed  into  the  dreaded  pneumonia,  and  her 
parents  were  sent  for. 

“About  8 p.m.  on  the  nth,”  says  Mrs.  McArthur,  “I 
got  the  news  and  prepared  for  the  journey  on  the  morrow. 

“ Picking  up  a book  I had  not  used  for  many  months  I read 
the  verses  for  that  date  : 4 1 have  finished  the  work  Thou 
gavest  me  to  do,’  and  then  4 She  hath  done  what  she  could.’ 
After  sleepless  hours,  about  3.45  I saw  Marguerite  standing 
smiling  beside  my  bed.  I said,  e How  did  you  get  here, 
darling  ? We  heard  you  were  ill  in  France,  and  are  going 
to  you  to-morrow.’  With  the  most  radiant  smile  she 
replied,  4 Oh,  yes,  mother,  but  that  is  only  part  of  me  : this 
is  the  real  me  ’ . . . and  then  she  vanished — and  I knew 
that  my  darling  was  to  leave  us. 

44  Next  morning,  in  the  hospital,  she  was  able  to  speak  of 
my  coming  and  tried  to  make  thoughtful  little  arrangements 
for  my  comfort.  When  we  arrived  she  smiled,  and  turned 
to  her  father  with  a look  of  enquiry  in  her  eyes.  Could  it 
have  been  that  she  too  had  been  conscious  of  my  presence  as 
I had  of  hers  ? ” 

No  one  had  told  Marguerite  that  her  parents  had 
been  summoned,  and  those  round  her  wondered 
how  she  knew.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she  had 
at  the  last  been  able  to  establish  communication 
with  those  she  loved  most  on  earth,  and  the  next 
day  began  her  new  and  still  closer  relationship 
with  the  unseen.  For  when  dawn  came  it  found 
her  “ with  morning  in  her  eyes,  assured  of  day.55 

That  evening,  when  the  Walton  Hut  was 
unusually  well  filled,  the  announcement  of  her 
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death  was  made.  A worker  in  the  Canteen 
describes  the  scene  : 

On  Thursday  night  we  had  a whist  drive,  and  at  the  end, 
before  the  prizes  were  given,  the  old  Corporal  who  was 
running  it  stood  upon  the  stage  and  said  in  very  nice 
words — all  quite  his  own  idea — that  although  they  were  all 
carrying  on  as  usual  they  were  all  remembering  the  lady 
who  had  smiled  on  them  from  the  library  counter  for  the 
last  year  and  he  felt  that  all  would  like  to  give  expression 
to  their  feelings  of  sympathy,  and  would  anyone  second  his 
idea.  Immediately  about  20  men  stood  up  to  second  it. 
Then  he  said  the  only  way  he  could  think  of  was  that  he 
should  count  to  three,  and  on  “ one  ” they  should  all  stand, 
and  at  “ three  ” they  should  all  salute.  There  was  a little 
silence  and  suddenly  every  man  stood  to  attention  and  then 
all  together  every  hand  went  up,  and  somehow  each  man 
seemed  to  want  to  beat  his  neighbour  in  smartness  and 
reverence  combined.  It  was  the  most  wonderful  and 
solemn  thing  I’ve  ever  seen.  The  Hut  was  very  full  at  the 
time  and  the  salute  was  given  in  absolute  silence. 

The  Hut  leader  was  asked  to  send  the  men’s 
resolution  of  sympathy  to  Marguerite’s  parents, 
assuring  them  of  the  lasting  regard  and  affection  of 
the  men  for  her,  and  their  deep  gratitude  for  all 
the  help  and  blessing  her  influence  had  brought  to 
their  lives.  This  resolution,  and  the  Salute  with 
which  it  was  accompanied,  was,  he  writes,  “ a 
beautiful  tribute,  so  entirely  sincere  and  simple  and 
spontaneous.” 

Although  a civilian,  Marguerite  was  given  a 
military  funeral,  and  was  laid  the  next  morning  in 
the  cemetery  at  Etaples,  which  she  had  so  beauti- 
fully described  in  one  of  her  earliest  letters.  An 
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unprecedentedly  large  gathering  assembled  to  pay 
what  remained  of  earthly  honour,  and  the  “Last 
Post  ” rang  out  the  farewell  of  the  men  in  whose 
service  she  had  died.  “ I think  even  those  who 
stood  there  in  such  bitter  grief  felt  the  glory  of  it,” 
as  she  said  in  her  letter  of  Easter  Day. 

“ Further  appreciation,”  writes  Miss  Finley,  “ was 
voiced  in  the  Memorial  Service  on  Sunday  morning,  which 
was  a wonderful  tribute  to  her.  It  is  not  usual  in  this  busy 
spot  to  gather  many  workers  together  for  any  purpose,  but 
both  at  the  funeral  and  at  the  service  the  numbers  were 
unusual  and  the  feeling  very  real.  It  was  led  by  Rev.  E. 
Ritchie,  who  spoke  in  general  terms  of  her  work  and 
personality,  but  left  the  more  personal  tribute  to  her  Hut 
leader,  Rev.  James  Webster.  Controlling  himself  with 
difficulty,  he  said  he  knew  that  a eulogy  would  have  been 
distasteful  to  her,  and  continued  to  tell  very  simply  how 
quickly  she  had  made  herself  loved  and  felt.  She  came,  he 
said,  at  the  hardest  time  we  ever  had  at  the  Walton  Hut, 
in  March,  1918,  but  it  was  spring  time,  and  very  soon  we 
became  aware  that  she  had  brought  spring  into  our  Hut. 
He  spoke  of  the  way  in  which  she  had  transformed  library 
and  Quiet  Room,  drawn  about  her  the  men  who  needed 
intellectual  stimulus  and  help,  and  transfused  everything 
she  touched  with  her  radiant  personality.  He  recalled  her 
extraordinary  thoroughness,  and  the  hours  spent  in 
preparation,  the  way  in  which  she  had  always  given  of  her 
very  best,  and  the  splendid  lectures,  which  had  been  so 
much  appreciated.” 

Marguerite  herself  had  worded  the  comfort 
sought  at  that  time  by  all  who  loved  her.  To  a 
friend  whose  brother  had  been  killed  she  had 
written  : 

It  is  a temptation  to  think  of  one  who  dies  young'Jas  of 
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some  fine  thing  wasted.  But  I do  not  think  your  brother 
would  have  thought  that  himself.  There  is  something 
very  complete  and  gloriously  fulfilled  in  a life  laid  down 
for  others  and  for  a great  ideal.  For  those  who  are  left 
there  must  be  an  aching  sense  of  loss,  but  for  him  surely 
there  can  be  nothing  but  a very  wonderful  knowledge  that 
his  young  life  has  been  rounded  into  the  beautiful  circle  of 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice  and  the  greatest  love  of  all. 

She  was,  indeed,  always  brave  in  what  she  wrote. 
In  many  of  her  letters,  especially  those  to  members 
of  her  own  family,  she  set  down  quite  simply 
feelings  to  which  most  of  us  would  willingly  have 
given  expression  at  some  time  or  other,  had  we  not 
been  tied  by  self-consciousness  and  false  reserve. 
There  must  be  few  people  who  are  not  tortured  by 
futile  regrets  for  some  word  of  love  or  appreciation 
left  unspoken.  Marguerite  was  reticent  as  a rule, 
but  she  always  rose  to  an  occasion.  When  she  left 
Newnham,  when  her  brother  went  to  the  war, 
when  she  herself  set  out  on  active  service,  she  wrote 
with  noble  outspokenness  the  tender  and  intimate 
and  loving  thoughts  that  seldom  find  expression 
in  words,  and  that  are  inestimably  precious  when 
spoken.  This  gave  all  she  did  a fine  completeness  ; 
there  are  no  loose  ends  in  this  life.  Like  her  own 
notes  and  syllabuses  in  her  work,  all  was  beautifully 
tidied  up  and  finished  as  she  went  along.  On 
March  3rd,  the  day  before  she  went  to  France,  she 
wrote  to  her  family  a letter,  “ to  be  opened  in  the 
event  of  my  death,55  a wonderful  letter,  breathing 
faith  and  love  in  every  word.  This  letter  was 
found  in  her  desk  after  her  death,  together  with  a 
list  of  friends  and  the  carefully  chosen  gifts  that 
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Marguerite  wished  each  to  have  in  her  memory, 
with  bequests  of  money  to  her  loved  school,  to  her 
old  nurse,  and  to  the  little  children  of  her  friends. 

I do  not  suppose  you  will  ever  see  this,  but  since  even 
the  simplest  journey  or  short  time  away  from  home  may 
entail  danger,  I leave  this  message  in  case  I do  not  see  you 
again. 

You  have  made  my  life  such  a perfectly  happy  one,  so  full 
of  interests  and  friends,  and  looking  back  I think  how 
unworthy  I have  been  of  so  much  love,  and  of  how  often  I 
have  failed.  You  will  forgive  it  all  though,  I know.  And 
I would  beg  you  not  to  grieve  for  me.  It  is  but  parting  a 
little  longer  than  we  had  meant,  but  we  shall  all  meet  again. 
I have  no  fear  of  death  for  myself — that  is,  I think,  a terror 
that  war  has  taken  from  us.  When  so  many  of  the  finest 
have  gone,  we  others  cannot  fear  to  follow.  Death  is  no 
longer  a rare  and  terrible  visitant,  but  a daily  companion. 
And  from  this  has  sprung  the  certainty  of  close  communion 
with  those  who  have  gone.  I am  certain  that  they  are 
constantly  with  us  although  we  have  no  outward  sign  of 
their  presence.  They  are 

“ Closer  to  us  than  breathing, 

Nearer  than  hands  and  feet.” 

I am  sure  that  I shall  be  close  to  you,  know  what  you  are 
doing  and  feeling  and  share  your  joys  and  sorrows  far  more 
intimately  than  I could  here.  And  I shall  be  happy  when 
I see  you  smile. 

I believe  that  those  who  have  gone  on  have  been  called 
to  some  other  work,  and  that  those  who  are  left  should 
think  of  them  as  fulfilling  what  God  desires  of  them  far 
better  than  they  could  have  on  this  side.  It  is  for  those 
who  are  left  that  it  is  hard,  and  it  is  for  that  only  that  I 
mind. 
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So,  darlings,  I shall  be  praying  that  you  may  be  comforted 
and  cheered,  remembering  how  happy  you  have  made  me — 
by  much  self-sacrifice,  mother  and  dad,  I know — and  that 
I thank  you  all.  You  will  live  your  splendidly  useful 
lives  . . . Mother  an  inspiration  to  everyone  she  touches 
. . . Dad  with  his  devoted  public  work  . . . Alex  and 
Kathleen  in  the  noblest  of  all  professions.  And  I shall  be 
near  you  and  love  you  always  ...  so  do  not  grieve,  dear 
ones.  Most  lovingly,  Marguerite.  Love  to  all  friends. 


VII. 
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I heard, 

But  marvelled  they  could  think  the  thing  was  true 
Because  death  cannot  be  for  such  as  you. 

Because  you  live,  though  out  of  sight  and  reach, 

I will,  so  help  me  God,  live  bravely  too, 

Taking  the  road  with  laughter  and  gay  speech, 

Alert,  intent  to  give  life  all  its  due. 

I will  delight  my  soul  with  many  things, 

The  humours  of  the  street  and  books  and  plays, 

Great  rocks  and  waves  winnowed  by  seagulls’  wings. 
Star-jewelled  Winter  nights,  gold  harvest  days. 

W.  M.  Letts. 

WHEN  Marguerite  died,  at  the  age  of  26, 
she  had  seen  and  heard  most  of  what  was 
fine  in  modern  life.  She  had  heard  the 
greatest  musicians  in  Montreal  and  London  and 
Dresden  ; she  had  seen  the  best  operas  and  the 
most  famous  actors  ; she  had  learned  to  love  the 
best  in  art,  in  the  galleries  of  Dresden,  Paris,  New 
York  and  London.  Above  all,  she  knew,  as  one  of 
her  soldier-pupils  afterwards  said,  almost  everything 
that  is  good  and  beautiful  and  true  in  literature. 
In  sport  she  had  seen  the  big  matches  in  most 
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games,  the  best  skaters,  the  most  exciting  boat- 
races.  She  had  thrilled  to  the  grandest  scenes  in 
Nature,  and,  in  her  work  for  the  First  Seven 
Divisions,  as  well  as  later  in  France,  she  had  felt 
the  exaltation  and  pride  of  knowing  all  that  was 
finest  and  bravest  and  best  in  humanity.  She  was 
ready  for  the  new  life  : not  its  semblance,  but  itself. 

There  must  be  for  her  no  solemn  panegyric. 
She  loved  life  and  laughter  ; she  gave  joy  wherever 
she  went ; one  had  the  feeling  that  lights  were 
turned  up  when  Marguerite  came  into  the  room. 
All  kinds  of  people  felt  her  charm,  and  many  of  her 
friends,  when  the  news  of  her  death  reached  them, 
felt  instinctively  that  they  should  be  receiving 
letters  of  sympathy  rather  than  writing  them,  so 
poignant  and  so  personal  was  their  sense  of  loss. 
In  the  multitude  of  letters  received  by  her  family 
after  her  death,  as  in  the  hearts  of  the  writers, 
Marguerite’s  true  epitaph  lies.  Her  deep  spiritual 
life,  her  never-flagging  devotion  to  duty,  her  self- 
discipline,  these  were  the  hidden  foundation,  deep 
and  strong,  on  which  her  radiant  personality  was 
built  up.  Though  her  name  will  always  be  linked 
with  laughter  and  with  joy,  yet  here  would  be  no 
true  picture  of  Marguerite  if  it  left  the  impression 
of  one  to  whom  life  was  an  easy  thing.  There  was 
a side  to  her  nature  too  deep  to  find  expression 
except  at  rare  intervals,  and  there  were  times  when 
she  had  a keen  realisation  of  the  sorrows  of  the 
world.  Earth’s  old  and  weary  cry  clamoured  aloud 
in  her  ears,  and  her  longing  for  definite  and  real 
service  was  great  and  deep.  In  such  a mood  she 
wrote  these  lines,  which  are  given  not  to  lay  bare 
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the  secret  places,  but  to  make  plain  the  springs  of 
new  life  and  inspiration  at  which  she  drank. 

So  caged — as  if  there  were  no  way  out — no  escape  to  a 
life  worth  living — nothing  to  look  forward  to — since  I had 
no  call  to  a definite  life  such  as  that  which  opened  before 
Kathleen,  and  little  hope  of  a home  of  my  own,  at  least  as 
far  as  I could  see  or  plan.  And  so  there  was  grief  and  a 
feeling  of  utter  futility— of  being  in  a cage  whence  there 
was  no  escape.  And  then  I read,  “ Christ  was  never  in  a 
hurry.  There  was  no  rushing  forward,  no  anticipating,  no 
fretting  over  what  might  be.  Every  day’s  duties  were  done 
as  every  day  brought  them,  and  the  rest  was  left  to  God. 
He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste  ” — and  remembered 
that  faith  bade  me  be  patient  and  believe  that  all  that  was 
best  for  me  would  come.  So  I was  comforted  and  quieted. 
But  it  was  at  best  negative  comfort  beside  what  I realise 
now,  what  has  come  to  me  this  evening  looking  out  of  the 
train  over  quiet  meadows,  and  now  from  my  window  out  to 
the  distant  hills  and  the  sky  faint  with  sunset.  “ The 
sweated  worker  should  in  the  future  have  at  her  back  the 
educated  woman,  who  has  learnt  for  the  first  time  the 
drudgery  of  monotonous  daily  work,  even  under  good 
conditions,  and  who,  from  that  experience,  has  learnt  to 
sympathise  with  all  toiling  women.”  And  with  this  came 
to  me  a remembrance  [of  a letter  from  a dear  friend  then 
dead].  “ My  dear,  . . . I’m  certain — absolutely  positive — 
that  we  will  all  be  the  better  after  this  war.  We’ll  have 
broader  outlooks  and  realise  that  the  ‘ ego 5 is  not  the 
universe,  that  you  cannot  be  really  happy  if  next  door  there 
is  unhappiness.  There’ll  be  comfort  for  those  who 
survive.”  . . . Dear,  your  words  are  a message  to  me  now. 
I have  been  unhappy  because  I was  making  the  universe  of 
my  “ ego.”  With  a flash  I know  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
happiness  out  of  one’s  life,  whatever  the  future  holds. 
There  will  be  so  much  to  do.  I can  find  somewhere  work 
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which  will  be  absorbing,  constructive  work  which  will 
bring  with  it  blessing.  I dreamt  once  of  a studious  life 
among  books  and  research.  Now  the  human  interest  is 
needed  more.  Somewhere  I shall  find  a call — sometime 
know  what  I can  do  to  put  an  end  to  “ the  unhappiness 
next  door.” 

Marguerite  had  early  arrived  at  the  realisation 
that  prayer  was,  in  Fenelon’s  words,  a question  of 
acquiring  “ a quietude  and  peace  in  which  you 
readily  advise  with  your  Beloved  as  to  all  you  have 
to  do.”  A list  of  subjects  for  intercession  which 
was  found  among  her  papers  showed  a wonderfully 
wide  range  of  interests.  Her  prayer  against  “ care- 
lessness in  the  use  of  time  ” must  have  been  greeted 
by  the  recording  angel  with  a tender  smile,  for  on 
earth  her  friends  mocked  at  her  thrifty  use  of  every 
minute — and  at  the  same  time  envied. 

It  has  plainly  appeared  throughout  these  records 
that  one  of  Marguerite’s  greatest  gifts  was  a talent 
for  friendship.  In  each  stage  of  her  life  friends 
gathered  round  her  as  by  a law  of  nature  ; and,  to 
use  Dr.  Johnson’s  phrase,  she  kept  her  friendship 
in  constant  repair.  She  had  a careful  list  of 
birthdays,  which  she  never  failed  to  gladden  by 
letter  or  gift  usually  of  her  own  make  ; at  Christmas 
even  in  the  busiest  years,  none  was  left  out  of  her 
large  remembrance,  and  as  a correspondent  she  put 
her  leisured  friends  to  shame. 

She  was  catholic  in  her  tastes,  and  had  a mar- 
vellous gift  of  ignoring  all  that  was  petty  and 
unworthy  in  a character,  and  drawing  out  the  best 
and  most  genial  qualities  of  the  persons  with  whom 
she  was  in  company. 
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There  has  been  occasion  already  to  quote  tributes 
from  those  who  worked  with  Marguerite,  but  no 
picture  of  her  would  be  complete  without  some 
further  representation  of  what  she  meant  to  her 
friends,  old  and  young.  It  is,  however,  but  a very 
small  selection  that  can  be  given  from  the  great 
numbers  of  letters  that  poured  in  to  her  parents 
from  all  quarters  when  Marguerite’s  death  became 
known — but  this  small  garland  is  at  least  a token 
of  the  great  wealth  of  love  and  happiness  that 
blossomed  at  her  touch. 

LETTERS. 

I.  From  her  F eachers  (. Norland  Place  School)  : 

(1)  What  a fine  young  life  it  has  been  ! So  upright  and 
good,  so  keen  and  enthusiastic,  so  full  of  fine  ideals  and 
great  aspirations  ! Truly,  as  one  looks  back  upon  it,  there 
seems  nothing  we  would  alter,  not  even  the  end,  untimely 
as  it  seems  to  us.  Another  life  given  for  this  country  of 
ours — but  I know  the  child  would  have  felt  it  worth  while — 
she  always  gave  with  both  hands.  . . . Her  memory  will  be 
for  ever  fresh  in  my  mind  when  I look  back  upon  those 
happy  days  at  school.  Her  face  looks  up  at  me  still  when  I 
recall  some  beautiful  point  in  literature — some  wonderful 
thought  to  which  her  eager  soul  responded.  I never 
thought,  indeed,  that  of  that  little  circle  she  would  have 
been  the  first  to  join  the  choir  invisible.  She  was  always 
dear  to  me  from  the  first,  and  to  watch  her  wonderful 
development  was  a constant  joy  to  me. 

(2)  The  record  of  her  life  is  one  that  must  fill  you  with 
loving  pride.  She  did  a great  work  : greater  than  we  shall 
ever  know ; for  the  Tommies  whom  she  helped  so  wisely 
and  sympathetically  are  an  inarticulate  race,  and  would 
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never  be  able  to  express  the  admiration,  the  gratitude,  and 
the  respect  they  owed  to  Marguerite.  But  all  their  lives 
they  will  be  the  better  for  having  come  within  the  sphere 
of  her  influence.  There  must  be  many  who  are  with  her 
now  learning  in  another  school  of  life. 

II.  From  College  Friends  : 

(1)  We  shall  none  of  us  ever  forget  her.  I wonder  if 
you  heard  that  at  our  Newnham  Commemoration  last  term 
we  kept  a few  moments’ silence  in  the  middle  of  our  festivities 
while  we  all  thought  of  Marguerite  and  of  Ruth  Holden, 
the  two  Newnhamites  who  had  given  their  lives  for  others. 

(2)  It  was  just  wonderful  to  see  the  way  in  which  she 
sought  out  any  in  whom  she  caught  a glimpse  of  the  good 
and  beautiful,  and  called  them  into  fellowship  with  herself. 
I well  remember  walks  we  took  together  at  Cambridge, 
and  how  she  strove  to  lift  us  all  on  to  her  own  high  level 
of  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  in  art,  in  music, 
and  in  literature.  To  me  it  was  a peculiar  joy  to  be  with 
Marguerite,  because  with  her  unusual  gift  of  expression, 
she  was  able  to  voice  the  thoughts  I could  not  express. 
Her  deep  interest,  too,  in  each  of  us  who  were  privileged 
to  be  her  friends  was  so  real. 

(3)  The  picture  I have  in  my  mind  of  her  is  one  who  was 
always  faithful  and  fearless,  taking  delight  in  everything 
around  her,  and  in  all  that  happened.  Poor  Marguerite, 
how  we  teased  her  about  her  joyous  laugh,  but  how  much 
we  liked  to  hear  it ! . . . Marguerite  always  made  one  feel 
that  her  friends  were  friends  of  the  family.  One  couldn’t 
see  her  in  her  home  without  realising  how  much  she  helped, 
and  was  loved  by  each  member  of  her  family. 

III.  From  Friends  Overseas  : 

From  an  elderly  Canadian  authoress,  who  had  been 
interested  in  Marguerite’s  literary  aspirations  ever  since 
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she  knew  her  as  a little  girl,  busy  with  anagrams  and 
verses  : 

I have  thought  so  much  of  Marguerite.  I remember  at 
the  Island,  she  rowed  me  about  in  the  sunset,  and  rested 
on  her  oars  to  tell  me  about  her  College  life,  and  talk  of  her 
future,  not  sure  what  she  would  take  up.  How  little  she 
thought  of  the  wonderful  work  her  education  had  opened 
for  her.  She  will  never  be  forgotten  ; better  than  any 
monument  will  be  the  image  of  herself  at  her  work,  in  the 
hearts  of  those  for  whom  she  gave  her  heart’s  strength. 
. , . words  are  so  poor,  but  you  know  how  I loved  and 
appreciated  your  rarely  gifted  child,  that  I treasure  the 
feeling  that  she  liked  me  well  enough  to  care  to  talk  to  me, 
and  to  write  to  me.  We  older  ones  humbly  feel  compli- 
mented when  the  young  and  modern  youth  care  to  give 
us  their  confidence. 

From  a friend  made  in  Montreal : 

...  Of  all  the  girls  I knew,  Marguerite  seemed  one  of 
those  that  least  could  be  spared,  not  only  for  those  who 
loved  her  closely,  but  for  all  the  world  she  came  in  touch 
with.  She  was  so  rich  in  heart  and  mind  . . . lived  so  fully, 
and  gave  so  freely  of  herself  . . . and  yet  she  had  always  more 
than  tolerance  for  those  who  failed.  I feel  as  if  I had  lost 
one  of  my  friends,  dearest  to  me,  and  yet  the  days  we  spent 
together  were  so  few.  But  she  gave  so  bountifully  in  her 
letters,  that  distance  seemed  little.  I do  not  know  how  she 
ever  wrote  those  letters  in  those  busy  days  . . . did  she 
ever  think  of  herself  at  all  ?.  . . Mother,  when  her  picture 
came,  put  it  up  among  the  men  who  have  fought  and  some 
have  been  killed  in  service,  and  never  one  of  them  more 
surely  died  in  active  service  and  for  her  country  than 
your  daughter.  She  gave  and  gave,  until  there  was  nothing 
more  to  give  than  herself . . . and  the  soldiers  for  whom  she 
worked  and  died  must  feel  as  if  the  war  had  taken  one  of 
whom  they  were  in^great£need. 
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From  an  American  friend,  Mrs.  Cook,  Springfield, 
Mass.  (Mr.  Cook,  the  editor  of  the  Springfield  Daily 
Republican , printed  in  one  issue  of  his  paper  an  account  of  an 
air  raid  over  London,  sent  him  by  Marguerite)  : 

. . . One  of  your  comforts  is  the  record  of  a life  rare  in 
its  beauty  and  helpfulness.  Mr.  Cook  was  so  impressed 
with  Marguerite’s  unusual  qualities  that  he  has  been 
saddened  by  the  thought  of  England’s  and  also  America’s 
loss  in  having  to  miss  one  who  so  ably  understood  both 
countries,  and  could  help  to  interpret  each  to  the  other. 

IV.  From  Friends  co?mected  with  her  War  Work  in  England : 

From  Mrs.  Arthur  Somervell,  for  whom  she  worked  for  the 
Commemoration  of  the  First  Seven  Divisions  : 

Your  darling  Marguerite  seemed  to  me  just  one  of  the  very 
best  and  finest  girls — the  very  ones  whom,  one  would  think, 
England  needs  now  in  unlimited  numbers.  . . I can  never 
say  what  your  child  was  to  me  personally  in  those  few  weeks 
of  our  friendship  (for  no  less  a name  can  one  truthfully 
give  to  our  relation).  It  is  good  to  hear  from  you,  as  she 
herself  said,  how  happy  she  was  in  that  happy  bit  of  work. 
I don’t  see  how  I could  have  got  through  it  all  without  her 
lovely  eager  young  spirit  and  willing  hands  to  take  so  much 
of  the  burden,  and  to  help  one  always  to  see  the  beauty 
and  splendour  of  it,  and  throw  off  the  petty  weariness  and 
worries.  A loving  daughter  could  not  have  been  sweeter 
and  kinder  and  more  helpful.  She  must  have  been  a bene- 
diction to  many  in  this  last  year  in  her  work — and  it 
makes  one  realise  how  little  time-measures  apply  to  the 
life  lived  by  one  who  can  throw  herself  into  supplying  the 
needs  of  others  with  that  flam  e-like  eagerness,  together  with 
her  steady  good  sense  and  wisdom.  I so  enjoyed  her  visit 
when  she  sat  here  telling  me  lovely  things  about  her  work, 
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full  of  delightful  humour  and  tenderness,  and  how  glad  one 
felt  to  think  of  her  there  among  the  men.  . . 

From  Miss  Alda  Milner-Barry,  a colleague  at  the 
War  Office  : 

. . . Marguerite  is  one  of  the  people  whom  it  is  a 
privilege  to  have  known  : one  of  those  people  whom  it  is 
good  to  think  of  when  one’s  faith  in  humanity  is  weak. 
She  was  a splendid  person  to  work  under,  and  an  equally 
delightful  person  to  play  with  ; an  idealist  with  the  energy 
and  ability  to  put  her  dreams  into  practice — and  so  few  of 
us  have  two  sides  to  our  mind  ! I feel  that  her  death  is  a 
most  serious  loss  to  the  women’s  movement  in  general, 
and  also  to  the  cause  of  education  for  which  she  wras 
fitted  to  do,  and  was  already  doing,  such  first-rate  work. 
At  the  same  time,  I believe  tremendously  that  all  her 
spiritual  energy  is  not  really  diverted,  and  that  she  is  still 
striving,  in  ways  we  cannot  understand,  for  the  upward 
lift  of  humanity.  For  although  she  was  the  last  thing  in 
the  world  from  a prig  or  a “ high  brow  ” — being  one  of  the 
most  delightfully  human  people — I shan’t  ever  forget  her 
smile — yet  one  felt  she  lived  in  the  spirit  of  Blake’s  : 

“ 1 will  not  cease  from  mental  fight, 

Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand, 

Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 
In  England’s  green  and  pleasant  land.” 

And  I know  she  would  have  rejoiced  in  giving  up  her  life, 
as  she  did  too,  for  that  dear  land  ...  I don’t  believe  there 
was  ever  anybody  who  talked  less  of  their  religion,  or  who 
lived  it  more.  . . 

I little  thought  last  summer,  when  we  walked  and  talked 
under  the  harvest  moon  in  your  beautiful  country  home, 
that  we  were  never  to  meet  again  in  this  stage  of  being.  . . 
Marguerite  was,  or  rather  is,  a wonderful  person. 
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V.  From  V.M.C.A.  Officials  and  Workers  : 


From  the  Red  Friangle  Bulletin  for  February  28th,  1919*: 

Miss  McArthur  was  one  of  the  first  educational  workers 
in  France  and  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful.  At  the 
Walton  Hut,  into  which  she  has  put  her  whole  time  and 
strength  and  thought  since  she  came  to  France,  she  has 
built  up  a unique  piece  of  educational  work  and  to  the 
many  hundreds  who  have  passed  through  the  hut  she  has 
been  a source  of  sympathetic  help  and  encouragement  to 
a remarkable  degree.  Her  death  has  come  as  a great  shock 
to  us,  as  she  was  at  work  until  only  a week  ago,  and  will 
leave  a blank  in  our  work  here  which  we  shall  find  it  difficult 
to  fill. 

W.  Hume  Kerr,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Sub-Director  of  Education, 
after  expressing  the  sorrow  of  the  Educational  Staff  at  the 
Base,  continues  : 

Your  daughter  had  been  engaged  in  educational  work  . 
in  France  for  a longer  period  than  any  of  us,  and  had  gained 
an  experience  which  gave  a special  value  to  her  teaching. 

My  first  meeting  with  her  was  on  my  arrival  here  last 
summer,  and,  being  engaged  myself  at  the  Walton  Hut, 
and,  later,  closely  connected  with  the  educational  scheme, 
had  opportunities  of  learning  and  appreciating  the  high 
value  of  her  work.  She  was  so  conscientious  and  thorough, 
so  full  of  initiative,  so  methodical  and  yet  enthusiastic — - 
it  is  no  wonder  her  school  at  the  Walton  Hut  was  such  a 
brilliant  success.  It  was  a centre  of  learning  by  itself, 
founded  and  inspired  by  your  daughter. 

The  organisation  of  our  scheme  has  been  full  of  worries, 
vexations  and  disappointments,  but  it  has  always  been  a 
relief  to  think  that  all  was  well  at  the  Walton  Hut. 

# Written  by  Mr.  Adam  Scott,  General  Secretary  Y.M.C.A.  at  the  Base. 
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It  is  impossible  to  realise  that  she  has  passed  out  of 
our  little  band  here,  and  so  one  does  not  vet  appreciate 
to  the  full,  the  extent  of  our  loss.  But  she  is  not  lost  to  us, 
for  we  shall  always  have  the  memory  of  her  very  charming 
and  lovable  personality  — of  her  hopefulness  and  en- 
thusiasms. 

And,  as  you  must  have  realised  when  here,  she  has  left 
that  memory  in  the  hearts  of  her  many  friends  here,  and 
of  the  many  pupils  whom  she  attracted  and  inspired.  Her 
removal  creates  a blank  in  our  ranks  which  can  never  be 
filled,  and  also  leaves  us  the  poorer  through  the  loss  of  a 
friend  who  had  found  a place  in  our  hearts. 

Rev.  James  Webster,  her  first  Hut  Leader,  speaks  of  her 
generous  sympathy  in  all  their  activities  : 

. . .But  the  work  which  she  made  peculiarly  her  own 
was  that  of  the  library  and  the  educational  classes.  For 
these  she  lived  and  planned  and  laboured  with  singular 
whole-heartedness  and  devotion.  She  had  many  difficulties 
and  discouragements,  but  her  courage  and  resource  never 
failed.  The  men  simply  adored  her.  They  are  scattered 
now,  most  of  them,  for  she  was  called  away  just  when  her 
work  was  done.  But  there  are  many,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  who  will  ever  cherish  her  memory  with  gratitude 
and  affection. 

She  was  greatly  gifted  in  mind  and  heart.  Her  knowledge 
of  books — the  best  books — was  unique,  and  it  was  in  her 
library  and  literature  class  where  she  shone  most  brilliantly. 
Her  preparation  for  these  was  a great  strain  upon  her,  for 
she  was  thorough  in  this  as  in  everything.  And  all  that  she 
had  she  gave  to  the  lads.  Her  very  best  she  lavished 
on  them,  and  they  responded  with  a singular  affection  and 
regard. 

From  Rev.  J.  G.  Sutherland,  after  reading  the  letter 
written  by  Miss  Finley : 

I was  greatly  touched.  Every  word  is  so  true  regarding 
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her  fine  spirit,  and  her  unselfish  and  devoted  life.  I can 
remember  so  well  seeing  her  every  morning  at  the  window 
of  her  little  room,  conscientiously  preparing  for  her  literature 
class,  and  again  I think  of  her  keen  love  of  the  beautiful 
when  she  put  up  the  curtains  and  shades  for  electric  fittings 
in  the  hut.  And  the  pictures  that  she  brought  from 
London  to  adorn  the  walls  ! She  did  everything  that  she 
could  for  the  “ boys.”  They  used  to  gather  round  the  little 
table  in  the  library  just  for  a smile  and  a moment’s  chat. 
I remember  jokingly  saying  to  her  one  day,  when  I had 
relieved  her,  that  there  had  been  no  congestion  when  I was 
there  ! 

I remember  another  time,  when  she  approached  me  as 
to  some  re-arrangement  that  I was  Dot  at  first  inclined  to, 
but  on  which  her  heart  was  set.  “ Oh,  Mr.  Sutherland,” 
she  said,  “ do  not  let  us  quarrel  about  it.  You  and  I have 
been  such  good  friends  always.”  What  could  I do  but 
yield  to  such  an  appeal  ? I shall  always  cherish  the  memory 
of  her  radiant  life,  and  it  will  be  to  you  and  yours  a proud 
and  happy  thought  one  day  that  she  gave  herself  to  a great 
and  noble  cause. 

VI.  From  her  soldier  friends  and  pupils.  Some  of  these 
letters  are  from  uneducated  men , or  rather,  from  men  unused  to 
express  themselves  in  writing.  The  spelling  and  punctuation 
have  been  changed  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader. 

From  one  of  the  Public  Schools  Battalion.  (See  Mar- 
guerite’s letter  of  p.  155.) 

I used  to  attend  her  classes,  and  so  had  a splendid 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  immense  amount  of  good  that 
she  did.  She  was  absolutely  indefatigable  in  brightening 
up  the  lives  of  the  troops.  And,  apart  from  all  this,  one 
could  not  but  admire  the  amazing  calmness  with  which  she 
went  through  all  those  awful  raids  which  occurred  there 
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almost  nightly  last  summer.  She  was,  indeed,  an  object- 
lesson  to  us  all. 

From  another  of  the  Public  Schools  Battalion  : 

Her  loss  must  be  very  keenly  felt  by  all  those  who  so 
greatly  benefited  by  her  untiring  energies  in  the  classes 
she  held.  Nothing  seemed  too  much  trouble  in  order 
to  do  everything  possible  for  those  whom  she  helped.  I 
feel  sure  we  owe  much  to  those  who  have  done  so  much 
in  France  to  help  those  who  needed  looking  after,  when 
coming  down  from  the  fighting.  I remember  too  well, 
before  leaving  France,  during  the  heavy  bombing,  I could 
not  help  greatly  admiring  the  spirit  in  which  your  daughter 
regarded  such  danger.  I am  glad  to  think  that  she  accepted 
my  steel  helmet,  which  I trusted  would  always  serve  as 
good  protection  to  her. 

From  a Sapper  in  the  R.E.  : 

I feel  the  loss  very  keenly,  for  I never  met  anyone  whose 
friendship  I valued  so  much,  or  whom  I respected  more. 
I attended  her  classes  during  the  whole  time  she  was  at 
the  Walton  Hut,  and  none  know  better  than  I of  the  great 
work  she  did  there.  It  meant  so  much  to  us  who  were  away 
from  home  so  long,  to  get  a cheery  smile  every  time  we  saw 
her,  and  receive  so  much  kindness,  she  was  like  a sister  to 
us,  and  as  such  we  shall  miss  her.  . . . She  has,  indeed,  made 
a glorious  use  of  her  abilities.  What  she  did  at  the  Walton 
Hut  was  simply  wonderful.” 

From  a letter  written  to  Marguerite  by  a Private  : 

...  By  the  time  you  receive  this  letter  I shall  be  in  the 
Homeland.  I cannot  leave  this  country  without  writing  to 
thank  you  for  the  unspeakable  service  that  you  rendered 
me  in  the  past  days  ! No  doubt  you  will  think  it  small. 
However,  the  war  had  shaken  my  ideals,  and  I sadly  needed 
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a reconstruction.  That  is  where  the  literature  and  Shakes- 
peare classes  helped.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  so. 

If  in  future  years  you  hear  of  the  Rev. as  being  a live 

member  of  a Church  Militant,  it  would  be  your  privilege 
to  know  that  he  gained  much  early  enthusiasm  (in  an 
aesthetic  and  idealist  sense)  at  those  classes  which  you 
instituted  at  Etaples.  . . . May  God  bless  you  in  your 
future  labours. 

Marguerite  never  saw  this  letter.  After  receiving 
the  news  of  her  death,  the  same  man  wrote  to 
Miss  Finley  : 

...  If  ever  the  opportunity  comes,  I should  love  to 
show  [her  parents]  how  mighty  was  their  daughter’s  work  at 
Etaples.  As  just  an  ordinary  man  in  the  ranks,  it  was  a 
splendid  privilege  for  me  to  witness  the  good  effect  with 
the  men.  Much  of  that  influence  was  hidden  from  mortal 
view,  I’m  sure,  and  throughout  England  men  are  carrying 
with  them  little  gems  of  her  character. 

Of  this  I am  certain,  that  her  life’s  purpose  was  fully 
accomplished.  . . . 

From  an  R.Q.M.S.  to  Marguerite.  (This  is  the  man  of 
whom  she  writes  on  p.  167.  For  ten  months  he  never 
missed  a class  and  in  the  entry  relating  to  her  last  lecture  on 
February  10th  Marguerite  notes  that  he  walked  in  from 
Camiers  to  attend  it.) 

Before  leaving,  I should  have  liked  to  say  a few  words  . . . 
words  would  not  shape  themselves,  it  was  one  of  those 
occasions  when  emotions  are  stronger  than  the  faculty 
of  expression.  Many  will  have  occasion  to  thank  you  for 
your  efforts  on  their  behalf,  but  few  to  the  same  degree 
that  I have.  Your  earnest  devotion  to  those  who  show  any 
inclination  towards  learning ; your  charming  personality 
and  s avoir  faire  has  endeared  you  to  our  hearts.  Your 
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beauty  and  tenderness  would  win  our  loves  were  you  not 
learned ; your  learning  would  win  our  affections  had  you 
not  beauty  and  personal  charm.  My  one  regret  was  that 
I was  not  capable  of  giving  instead  of  always  receiving. 
Your  sympathetic  understanding  makes  unnecessary  any 
poor  words  of  mine. — Your  grateful  friend. 

From  the  same  man  to  Marguerite’s  parents  : 

...  I was  one  of  the  many  who  have  reason  to  bless  the 
memory  of  your  dear  daughter.  Her  noble,  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  our  welfare  endeared  her  to  all  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact.  For  nearly  twelve  months  I have  been 
very  much  in  her  company,  through  the  various  classes 
in  which  she  took  such  a deep  interest,  and  I have  good 
cause  to  cherish  memories  of  her.  . . . Her  fragrance  will 
live  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  rough  soldiers  she  has  so 
nobly  served.  When  circumstances  have  appeared  uncon- 
genial, when  darkness  and  clouds  have  enveloped  us  ; when 
we  have  said  to  ourselves,  “ Is  our  duty  clear  ? ” her  bright, 
cheery  temperament  has  dispelled  the  gloom  ; her  devotion 
to  duty  has  answered  the  question.  ...  Of  her  work 
how  shall  I speak  ? Words  cannot  describe  the  many- 
sided  effects.  Many  have  had  their  footsteps  planted  on 
the  way  that  leads  to  a better  appreciation  of  life  and  what 
life  holds  for  man,  and  “ No  work  begun  shall  ever  pause 
for  death.”  The  effluence  of  her  soul  will  sink  deeper 
into  our  hearts,  an  ever-growing  power  for  good.  Miss 
Finley  said  I might  write  to  you,  so  hoping  you  will  excuse 
me  taking  the  liberty,  I am  yours  in  sympathy. 

Again  he  writes  : 

She  did  not  treat  her  subject.  She  was  her  subject. 
She  breathed  into  the  matter,  and  it  became  life.  She 
infused  into  it  a spirit  so  real  that  one  felt  himself  trans- 
ported into  the  scenes  described ; one  lived  with  the 
characters,  felt  their  feelings,  their  aspirations  ; one  lived 
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in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  Poetry.  Oh ! how  sincere, 
how  real  it  was  ! As  I look  into  the  smiling  features  I live 
again  under  her  tender  influence.  ...  I know  what  it  is 
to  lose  a dear  one.  I lost  my  dear  wife  four  years  ago. 
This  entered  like  iron  into  my  soul,  making  me  hard  and 
bitter.  Like  a ship  tossed  upon  troubled  waters,  my  soul 
sought  some  abiding  foundation.  At  the  Walton  I found 
it,  looking  with  another’s  eyes  for  a time,  until  my  own 
became  accustomed  to  the  new  light.  I was  then  able 
to  pierce  beyond  the  ephemeral  to  the  more  lasting  and 
satisfying.  I was  given  a view  of  the  great  panorama 
which  God  ever  lays  open  to  the  seeing  eye.  . . . 

From  a Private  : 

...  I wonder  if  you  know  why  she,  among  the  other 
ladies  who  have  done  so  much  work  with  the  Y.M.C.A., 
was  always  looked  to  with  so  much  profound  respect  and 
admiration  ? I can  only  partially  describe  my  views  in  the 
following  manner.  There  were  times  when  many  of  us 
became  what  in  the  Army  vernacular  is  called  “ Fed  up.” 
You  understand  that,  I suppose.  We  asked  ourselves  many 
questions,  and  wondered  why  we  were  going  through  such 
troublous  times.  When  we  went  into  the  Y.M.C.A.’s 
and  had  some  tea,  or  read  books,  or  talked  to  one  of  the 
ladies  there.  ...  It  reminded  us  of  our  England,  its 
institutes  and  those  things  which  make  our  country  different 
from  any  other,  but  which  we  love  and  are  unable  to 
describe.  Of  course,  I don’t  mean  to  suggest  that  we 
thought  of  all  this  in  any  definite  sort  of  way  every  time 
we  went  in.  I only  know  that  it  did  have  this  effect  upon 
us,  that  the  all-welcoming  smile  and  kindly  little  helps  from 
these  ladies  kept  many  men  from  going  into  the  town  and 
cafes.  I do  hope  I have  helped  to  show  you  why  your 
daughter  was  so  beloved  by  her  men.  I think  it  would 
help  me  in  similar  circumstances  to  understand  God’s 
reason,  so  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  try  to  tell  you  of  her  work. 
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From  a Polish  interpreter  to  Lady  Cooper  : 

Her  song  will  be  sung  in  many  a heart  that  learnt  to 
know  her  “ out  there.”  What  though  it  be  sung  silently  ? 

To  Mrs.  McArthur  he  writes  : 

...  It  was  my  privilege  to  work  with  her  from  the  first 
in  the  various  ventures  and  classes  which  were  at  that  time 
in  progress  at  the  Walton  Hut,  and  which  she  so  speedily 
and  so  greatly  enhanced.  . . . When  she  first  arrived  she 
had  so  many  new  ideas  ; she  wanted  to  do  so  much  ! She 
was  all  ache  to  get  to  work,  and  she  never  afterwards  would 
take  things  easily.  Whatever  she  did  was  done  with  entire 
body  and  soul.  The  literature  class — undoubtedly  the  most 
popular  and  most  successful  of  all  educational  classes  that 
ever  assembled  at  the  Base — was  hers.  She  made  it. 
The  Shakespeare  circle,  which  was  mine  before  she  arrived, 
became  ours.  She  was  entranced,  captured,  by  anything 
that  might  add  to  the  happiness  mental  or  physical,  of  the 
boys  out  there.  . . . These  classes  of  which  I write  were 
not  playthings  for  a few  of  us  : they  were  serious  educational 
ventures.  . . . Men  who  passed  through  Etaples  while  she 
was  there  knew  of  them.  They  made,  indeed,  the  tone 
of  the  Base.  There  are  numbers  who  will  gratefully  remem- 
ber them. 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  Marguerite  at  her  library 
counter,  and  says  “ It  never  was  difficult  for  anyone 
to  talk  to  her.” 

From  the  “ Edinburgh  Graduate  ” of  her  letters  : 

...  I was  ill,  miserable,  weary  and  disillusioned  when 
I met  her.  Her  enthusiasm  and  cheerfulness  and  sympathy 
renewed  life  and  faith,  not  only  in  me,  but  in  the  hundreds 
of  hospital  men  who  felt  her  healing  power.  She  did  not 
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live  in  vain.  Many  a time  in  a quiet  hour  she  talked  to  me 
with  affectionate  pride  of  all  at  home.  I almost  knew  you 
and  her  sister  and  soldier-brother.  You  were  always  in  her 
thoughts  ; but,  eager  as  she  was  to  be  with  you  again,  she 
felt  that  she  had  her  bit  to  do  for  England  and  the  glory 
of  the  garden.  Do  you  remember  her  favourite  lines  in 
Brooke  ? 

We  have  found  a peace  unshaken  by  pain  for  ever. 

And  again  : 

There  are  waters  blown  by  changing  winds  to  laughter 
And  lit  by  the  rich  skies  all  day,  and  after, 

Frost  with  a gesture  stays  the  waves  that  dance, 

And  wandering  loveliness  ; he  leaves  a white 
Unbroken  glory,  a gathered  radiance, 

A width  in  shining  peace  under  the  night. 

The  same  soldier  later  sent  these  lines  of  his  own  : 

She  smiled  in  France,  and  battle- wearied  men 
Renewed  their  vision  of  far  England’s  charms. 

She  waits  in  France,  first  with  her  greeting,  when 
The  bugle  wakes  ten  thousand  men  at  arms. 

You  know  (he  adds)  there  are  ten  thousand  sleeping  yonder 
by  the  sea. 

VII.  From  Other  Friends  : 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Yates,  her  minister,  wrote  to  her 
parents  : 

The  tidings  of  Marguerite’s  death  came  to  me  yesterday 
a few  minutes  before  leaving  for  church.  I do  not  remember 
ever  going  to  church  with  such  a sense  of  devastating  sorrow. 
I felt  stunned  and  dumb  with  grief,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  I got  through  the  service.  I told  the  congreg  tion, 
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and  there  was  an  audible  expression  of  dismay  and  sorrow, 
and  one  felt  that  every  thought  travelled  swiftly  to  you 
and  yours  in  tender  sympathy.  I could  only  tell  the  folk 
some  few  things  about  dear  Marguerite — of  her  sweet 
character,  her  great  capacities  opening  out  with  such 
promise  of  noble  distinction  in  service,  her  humble  and 
eager  faith  in  God  as  her  Saviour,  and  last,  of  the  devotion 
which  took  her  to  France,  and  of  what  she  was  able  to  do 
there.  There  were  many  “ Service  ” women  present  in 
uniform,  and  I told  them  of  their  sister  in  such  work. 
I saw  many  of  them  in  tears,  and  many,  too,  of  our  old 
Young  Members’  Union  in  which  Marguerite  had  great 
influence.  . . . Marguerite  was  very  dear  to  me.  We  had 
talks  I do  not  think  you  knew  of.  She  had  the  mark  of 
greatness  upon  her  in  her  humble  simplicity  that  went  with 
a very  unusual  intellectual  capacity  and  the  kind  of  onset 
which  means  a place  of  distinction  in  the  world’s  life. 

I am  sure  in  my  soul  that  all  this  is  not  lost,  but  that 
God  has  something  great  for  her  to  do  beyond. 

A friend  wrote,  after  reading  Miss  Finley’s  letter  : 

Marguerite’s  life  is  just  an  inspiration.  I felt  the  glow 
of  it,  and  I have  long  left  youth  behind.  I have  read  bits 
(of  the  letter)  to  despondent  girls.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  death  for  Marguerite.  She  seems  to  be  working  here 
still,  and  such  a life  as  hers  will  go  on  speaking  and  helping 
everyone.  What  a record ! She  just  seemed  to  know  the 
needs  of  everyone,  and  out  of  her  happy  joyous  nature 
to  be  able  to  satisfy  them. 

Another  friend  also,  after  reading  Miss  Finley’s  letter, 
says  : 

We  are  most  grateful  to  you  for  letting  us  read  these  words 
of  and  about  your  loved  Marguerite.  They  are  an  inspira- 
tion. I have  known  something  of  sorrow  myself,  and  read- 
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ing  these  words  thrills  and  helps  me  inexpressibly.  Hers 
is  truly  a “ life  fulfilled.”  Death  has  come  so  close  to  us  all 
in  these  past  years  : it  seems  as  though  almost  all  the  best 
have  been  taken  ; but  that  very  fact  seems  to  have 
strengthened  one’s  trust  and  confidence  in  the  All-loving, 
and  in  what  He  has  in  store  for  us. 

Through  such  souls  alone 
God,  stooping,  shows  sufficient  of  His  light 
For  us  i*  the  dark  to  rise  by. 

From  a life-long  friend  of  her  father’s  : 

. . . But  to  you  ! In  one  aspect,  what  a cruel  and  un- 
relieved disaster.  Yet  in  another,  and  a truer,  what  an 
accomplishment,  and  what  a security.  The  pleasures  of 
the  best  of  life,  how  delightfully  enjoyed : the  sorrows  and 
disappointments,  how  completely  evaded.  You  have 
memories  of  unbroken  satisfaction  and  pride,  in  all  that  she 
has  been  and  done  ; at  the  end,  she  has  given  her  life  in 
the  service  of  her  King  and  country  and  fellows,  as  truly 
as  any  even  of  those  who  fell  at  Mons  or  at  Zeebrugge. 
And  though  the  end  has  come  so  soon  and  so  suddenly, 
it  has  not  come  till  a work  had  been  done,  and  a service 
accomplished,  brilliant  in  quality  and  devoted  in  courage, 
that  must  stand  for  all  memory  as  a glory  to  you  and  an 
inspiration  and  an  example  to  all  who  know.  “ We  live 
in  deeds,  not  years.” 

From  an  officer  cousin  : 

Marguerite’s  devotion  to  duty  was  typical  of  the  best 
type  of  English  woman’s  effort  to  make  the  life  of  the 
British  Tommy  as  pleasant  as  might  be  ; and  of  her  success 
you  have  been  a witness,  and  know  from  her  host  of  friends. 
The  joy  she  brought  into  the  lives  of  many  others  will, 
I hope,  be  some  consolation  to  you  in  your  great  sorrow. 
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Another  friend  : 

Marguerite’s  message,  to  be  read  “ In  the  event  of 
my  death  ” is  a clarion  note  of  faith,  not  only  for  her  friends 
to  hear,  but  to  sound  the  world  over.  I have  read  it  to 
many,  and  again  and  again  they  have  said  : “ Do  copy 
that  : it  is  just  what  I have  hoped  might  be  ; what  I 
faintly  believe  : but,  oh,  that  I had  that  confidence  ! How 
different  life  and  death  would  be.”  She  has  enriched  the 
memory  of  all  who  knew  her  ; has  given  everyone  a finer 
significance  of  life. 

From  the  father  of  one  of  her  school  friends  who  was  killed 
in  the  war  : 

Everyone  who  knew  Marguerite  will  miss  her ; her 
exceptional  intellectual  gifts,  charm  of  manner  and  con- 
versation, and  her  capacity  for  work  marked  her  as  my  ideal 
girl.  We  shall  never  forget  her  last  brief  visit  here  ; while 
she  was  with  us,  it  seemed  as  though  the  sun  came  out 
to  cheer  and  brighten  everybody.  She  will  leave,  in  many 
a home  and  in  many  a heart,  a sweet  and  beautiful  fragrance, 
that  will  keep  her  memory  green  and  make  old  friends 
give  thanks  for  having  known  her. 

From  the  mother  of  the  same  friend  : 

“ Magnificent  ” is  the  only  word  that  comes  to  me 
when  I think  of  her  unselfish  joy  in  the  work — any  work 
— she  undertook.  You  gave  your  child  to  England — and 
the  gift  is  taken — the  child  you  trained  for  service  here 
is  now  promoted  to 

Such  great  offices  as  suit 

The  full-grown  energies  of  Heaven. 

From  Colonel  F.  G.  Finley,  C.B.,  of  the  C.A.M.C., 
Consultant  to  the  Canadian  Hospitals  : 

During  the  past  years  since  I saw  so  much  of  you  all, 
I have  become  greatly  attached  to  Marguerite  for  her 
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lovable  qualities,  and  have  also  the  greatest  admiration  for 
her  ability,  energy  and  capacity  for  doing  things  so  well  and 
thoroughly.  You  can  always  feel  that  she  accomplished 
much  in  her  short  life,  and  that  during  the  past  four  years 
she  has  done  more  than  her  part  for  the  National  Cause. 
I fear  the  strain  resulting  from  her  devotion  to  duty  and  her 
unceasing  work  for  the  good  of  others,  were  important 
factors  in  leading  up  to  her  illness.  She  is  just  as  much  a 
victim  of  the  war  as  any  soldier  who  fell  on  the  battlefield. 
I know  it  will  be  a comfort  to  you,  in  after  years,  to  know 
that  her  work  aided  so  many  men  in  France — and  that 
her  good  influence  radiated  to  a wide  circle,  many  members 
of  wdiich  will  carry  through  their  lives  some  of  her  character 
and  teaching. 

The  last  extract  may  well  be  the  following,  which 
expresses  the  spirit  in  which  all  Marguerite’s  friends 
will  take  tender  yet  proud  leave  of  her : 

Poor  comfort  as  it  must  always  be  to  live  on  memories, 
few  can  have  memories  of  such  brightness  and  goodness 
as  you,  and  indeed  all  of  us  who  knew  her.  A life  which 
brought  happiness  into  every  life  that  it  touched,  and  that 
was  always  an  unhesitating  pattern  of  work  for  plain  duty’s 
sake,  can  never  be  lost,  since  it  has  caught  the  very  essence 
of  all  good  living,  and  is  the  example  which  we  all  strive 
to  follow  as  best  we  can. 
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